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PREFACE 

The puiposc of the publication of this book is to share with a 
wider reading public, interested in modem problems, my studies 
in the chief philosophical movements of the picscnt century in 
Europe, America and India. These studies were undci taken 
primarily for self-education and for the ptcpaiation of com ses of 
lectures on Contemporary Philosophy to the post-graduate students 
of Patna University a* - Patna College. The successive hatches of 
students who attended them have repeatedly advised me to puhlish 
them as there was no single book covering the pictty vast field 
trodden here. The all too human temptation to ‘immoilalizc in 
print* the labours of one decade added strength to the counsel. Hut 
coming to the actual work of publication, it was found that the 
ravages of the last world war, left in the domain of paper, press 
and printing, had made publication much more difficult than even 
the writing of a difficult book. After over two yc.us* stiugglc 
through the press the book has emerged at last into the open, for 
what it is worth. 

The period covered hcic is roughly the twentieth ccnluiy 
with a little background of the nineteenth. The term ‘contem¬ 
porary* has an elusive denotation. Time passes away while it is 
being grasped and the attempt to describe the present tin ns 
out to be as futile as that of the snake, in the Indian imagery, 
which swallows its tail and tries to swallow itself! 
While the successive chapters of the hook were being 
added during the long time of ten years mostly the 
period cf the wotld war—new movements began to appear and 
the living ones faded awav. But yet it is hoped that the chief 
currents of the present century have not been ignored. One pal¬ 
pable omission would appear to be existentialism, 'the post-war 
craze*, which, however, is yet a little too amorphous to 
allow a clear picture. In India the philosophy of Sn 
Aurobindo has also gained some ground meanwhile; but a brief 
description of it will be found in the Appendix along with an 
account of other non-academic thinkers like Tagore and Gandhi 
who have been responsible for the Indian reawakening. 

The choice of the movements and thinkers and the import¬ 
ance attached to each) arc, of course, due to my own judgment 
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and readings which sufier from great limitations. But I have been 
ereatlv influenced in these respects by the repeated philosophical 
di'Cussions of such tonics in the books and particularly the English 
perio dicals of Great Britain and America during the last quarter of 
this century. Since 1 had the unique good fortune to attend in 
1040 the six-weeks’ Conference of the East-West Philosophers 
organized by the University of Hawaii. U.S.A., I have deeply 
rented my ignorance of Chinese and Japanese thought which 
should have, otherwise, found an important place in a book like 

this. 

As the book deals primarily with movements, think¬ 
ers belonging to particular movements have necessarily 
got more attention than those without definite affilia- 

__ But individuals whose thoughts have acquired as great 

influence as movements have also been treated separately. 

Attempt has been made to pick out the headlights of contem¬ 
porary thought and to dwell on them at some length rather than 
give a running account of many thinkers and views. For the 
latter purpose Professor Laird’s little book. Recent Philosophy 
(Home Univ. Lib.) would be found very helpful. 

What may be found to be an advantage of this book by the 
general reader is the method of presenting each movement and 
thinker with utmost sympathy, rather than pressing them all to 
yield one final conclusion. Criticisms are made either to bring out 
the deeper implications or to show How far a school or a thinket 
i& self-consistent. This method is born of the conviction that the 
different philosophical schools are but different possible approaches 
to reality and that their soundness depends mainly on self-con¬ 
sistency, rather than on the impossibility of refutation from other 
points of view. 


As for obligations, next to my students I am indebted to Dr. 
. anc d, late Principal, Patna College, who encouraged me in 

i W< ™ > uring a vef y tr X in § Period of uphill toil. I am indebted 
to late Professor K. C. Bhattacharya and Sir S. Radhakrishnan for 

going through the chapter on Indian Idealism. I am also grate- 
fed to Professors S.C.Datta,S. C. Chatterji, R. Das, S. S. Chau- 

ury and D Chatterji for reading different parts of the raanus- 

S“inA“ g ”^ Wit,,>1UaMe .*“««“*>»*• l very 

e again to my past pupils and present colleagues 
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Messrs. H. M. /ha, N. Mishra, R. Piasad for leading the pi oofs 
with gteat patience. Among other pupils of mine t fiom whotii 
l h-'ve leccived occasional help, arc Mcssis. Kumat D Si lln 1 / 
C. Jha and M. S. Pr?sad and othcis too many to name 

J am indebted to the Sccietaiy of the Indian Philosophic u 
Con51 ess for the peirmssicn to use foi this hook p llcinl pub 
fished in the Pioccedings of the Congtcss 1 am gi atcful (o m 
esteemed friend, Piofessoi E. A Burtt of Coriu.ll Univci ity and 
the Edtonal Board of The Philosophical Rciieu, <oi peimittm 
me to reprint in the Appendix cf this book >oinc <\U lets oi i i 
arte'e published in that Journal in Novcmbci, 1948 

It was always my desire to exptess my indued but vt v ■ c ll 
debt to Professor J. B Pratt who discussed <n an ailicli in the 
Journal 0/ Philosophy (Sept, 19-$}), an early book of mine md 
expressed a veiy en< out aging opinion abotii mv tit itnu nt tl 
contempoi-uy western thought which acted n 1 nta« iin| itus 
to these fuithcr studies But unfoi t unitel) he 11H otht plulo 
sophci» like Bergson and Whitehead to whom I wot kl h ivc hit 1 
to present these rough sketches of then ielta> hive pissed iwiv 
proving again the fleeting chatactei of the nnmteliUc pn tin ’ 

I must thank finally Mr Bhupal C. Dull, li , Piopiutoi A 
Press and the University of Calcutti foi uneleitaking th pm » 
and publication, tespcctively, of this book 


Patna-6 India, 
July, 1950 


D M L)a 11 a 
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CHAPTER I 


NEO-HEGELIAN IDEALISM 
1 . Introduction 

Idealism was the dominant philosophy of the west 
during the end of the last century and the beginning of 
the present. The movements that follow are chiefly 
reactions against it. Idealism, in the metaphysical sense, 
is^ the theory that ultimate reality is spiritual; and it is 
thus opposed to materialism and even neutralism. In its 
epistemologieal sense,^idealism is the view that objects oi 
knowledge are not independent of the knower, and it is 
thus opposed to epistemologieal realism. Metaphysical 
idealism is very often based on epistemological idealism 
(as in Berkeley); the loiter logically leads up to the former. 
But metaphysical idealism is not incompatible with 
epistemological realism. One may grant, that the object of 
knowledge is independent of the knower, and yet come to 
the conclusion, on other grounds, that knowers and objects 
known are all spiritual at bottom. What we shall discuss 
in this chapter will be found mostly to be idealism in the 
metaphysical sense. 

Contemporary western idealism is chiefly the product. 
2*.Hegelian philosophy. Italian idealism, as advocated by 
Croce and Gentile, is sometimes claimed to have an 
indigenous origin. But even there the influence of Hegelian 
thought is clearly visible. The revival of some aspects of 
Platonic idealism is, of course, noticed in some present-day 
thinkers. 1 But their philosophy is mixed up with many 
other trends, and does not openly profess idealism in any 


* V Philo*ophy. Muirhcad ' The Atonic Traditions in Anglo'sa^on 
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unambiguous manner. Even though there may be a few 
idealists here and there working out their views along new 
paths, the main idealistic movement bears a Hegelian 
stamp. We mus t remember, however, that Hegel, as he 
himself was proud to confess, drew into his synthetic 
philosophy v aluab le elements of thoughts from his great 
predecessors, ancient and modern. The influence of Hegel, 
therefore, means the influence also of those previous 
thinkers through Hegel. The word ‘neo-Hegelianism 5 
should not be taken to mean ‘the revival of Hegelianism 
in new forms in modern times 5 ,—a meaning Which is apt 
to be suggested by a parallel word like fi neo-Platonism\ 
On the contrary. neo-Hegel ianism is the continuation of 
Hege l’s ideas, in _the_ _ expositions o[_^his modern 
followers. Neo-Hegelianism is really a kind of delayed 
response to Hegel’s teachings mostly in countries outside 
Germany and specially in England and America. Though 
Hegel died in 1831 at the age of sixty-one, his influence 
was very slow to spread. The delay was natural. The 
encyclopaedic system which took the entire life tunc of the 
philosopher to evolve, required an equally long period to 
be understood in all its aspects and implications. Though 
the central spirit and method of Hegel’s philosophy were 
not difficult to grasp, their application to the different 
aspects of the vast universe, on which their practical ulility 
depended, was full of complications and difficulties. The 
system, as he had to leave at death, was not also complete 
in all detail, and required several revisions as I fog el him¬ 
self admitted. It was left, therefore, to his critics and 
followers to fill in the many gaps in the system with I heir 
own imagination. There arose thus in Germany after 
Hegel's death the many Hegelian schools, falling under 
two broad divisions, the HegeljaBjaight and theJGLegelian 

^ re The former included those who 

tned to utihzeHegel s philosophy in supporting all orthodox 

and established ideals of religion, ethics, polities etc., and 
the latter comprised the opposite group of thinkers* who 
sought to support some revolutionary ideals with neatf's 
negative dialectic. The organic system which held together 
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she opposite forces of thought thus came to pieces— 
redounding, according to Hegel’s own criterion, to the 
glory of the system, and showing that it had a real power 
of synthesizing opposites. 

2 . Neo-Hegelianism in England and America 

In England the first systematic study and interpreta¬ 
tion of Hegel was undertaken as late as 38(15 by 
J. H. Stirling in his famous work, The Secret of ilctfel, 
which laid the foundation of Neo-Hegelianism in that 
country. The movement gradually established itself after¬ 
wards there through a fairly long series of first-rate thinkers 
like H. Green, Edward Caird, J. E. MeTaggart. Lord 
Haldane, till it reached its height in the philosophy of 
F.. H- Bradley, and his friend and follower, . Bernard 
JJosanquet. The influence of British Neo-Hegelianism 
spread over to America which had already been greatly 
influenced by„Kant and nogel. The chief leader of the 
movement there was Josinli Boyce. 

Anglo-American Hegelianism in these many thinkers 
emphasized and developed certain ideas of Hegel, and 
acquired a definite form. We shall try to give here, first, 
a general account of the beginning of this philosophy, amt 
then indicate how it developed through the speculation of 
some of the greatest thinkers of this school. 

Most of the early English Hegelians, such as^Stirling, 
jGreen, Caird, reached the Hegelian standpoint through the 
critical study of Kant. They believed with Hegel that 
every philosophical school is the logical outcome of the 
preceding ones, and is not merely accidental. Seen in this 
light the philosophy of Hegel is round to be the logical 
perfection of Kant’s philosophy through those of Mclile 
an d Scl iclling. Let us consider briefly how Hegel is 
reached through Kant. 

One-sided empiricists tried to explain the origin of 
human knowledge by the mind's passive reception of im¬ 
pressions from the external world, whereas extreme 
rationalists thought that all knowledge sprang from within 
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the mind out of its own independent activity. Kant 
corrects and reconciles both, by showing that mind is 
part ly passive and partly active. Mind in its passive 
aspect is sensibility which receives impressions in its own 
foy ms of space and time. In its active aspect mind is 
understanding which works on the raw material supplied 
by sensibility with its own concepts or categories on<l thus 
produces judgments which constitute knowledge proper. 
Sensi bility supplies the matter of knowledge, wheions 
under standing gives it an intelligible form. Our knowledge 
of objects would be impossible without either. 


lwo conclusions follow from this. On the one hand, 
knowledge is impossible if there is not something outside 
the mind to excite sensibility. On the other hand this 
npn-mente l_something as such is not knowable., since what 
jnknowle dge is sensation dressed up in the mind's 
own a pnon forms of^pac^and time and the categories, 
“f is driven thus by the logic of his epistemological 
analysis to believe m the thing-in-itself, and assert, at the 
same time, its unknowability* 

This paradoxical position—declaring something un- 

S-SSSr *"**• successors. 

±^wo alternative solutions offer themselves .-—either to 

“ the : 
fimt J 5 L lUelf alto ^ the r- Jacobi resorts to the 
feeling through^**whk£ t Jjff e “ “ imm <‘dia1r kiml of 

feSelon ou/L^ He n c e ' IK*? “ Resist «.„ y 

fefth in the superset £ '7^1 “ “ 
supersensuous is unknowable in +i5^ Kant the 

f«n*d through *V* ~ 

in it still remains unshak en But “nr faith 

and understanding a third fa i* C We kave * Insides scum' 
informs us of *#** M 

oplanation of Jacobi does* ™f”enaw>us. B "1 this 

Kant, because Jaeobi is ZJSt £5- ^ * oUowrs <>f 
nature of this faith, and its rel ^rtam about the real 

They aviid 4is n^tt *? «n<fer- 

the alternative by rivinT^.u *** lnk<> ,f > 

P g U P th « thing-in-itsclf, the 
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bone of all contention. Fichte rejects this supposed un¬ 
knowable source of sense-impression and retains the mind 
or the ego as the sole reality. It is true, he admits, that 
mind as sensibility is passive. But this passivity can be 
^explained otherwise than by admitting, as Kant does, that 
some-thing-beyond-the-mind acts on the mind. For 
passivity can be explained as decreased activity. Mind as 
understanding is active, and mind as sensibility has com¬ 
paratively less activity and thus appears to be passive. 
The constraint that we feel in the reception of sense- 
impressions is not due to the non-mental thing-in-itself 
acting on the mind. Mind in part acts on its other part,— 
or rather, mind opposes itself, by splitting itself up into 
subject and object. The feeling of mind’s passivity then 
does not imply the presence of any non-mental cause, but 
its self-limitation. Mind is, therefore, the absolute reality. 
Fichte fortifies his subjective idealism by demonstrating 
further how from the ego everything else can be derived 
or deduced by a process of alternative analysis and 
synthesis—a series of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 

^Schelling_ begins his philosophy by supporting Fichte’s 
reduction of all reality to mind. But gradually he recoils 
from the one-sided subjectivism of Fichte, and replaces it 
by a kind of objective idealism. He discovers the presence 
of the same fundamental principles in nature as are present 
in mind, and being convinced of their identity he tries to 
conceive them as the two aspects of one Absolute Reality. 
Nature is looked upon as ‘the visible soul’, and soul as the 
‘invisible nature.’ The Absolute which includes both is the 
principle of identity underlying them. It is a neutral 
principle which appears here as mind, and there as nature. 

Hegel bases his philosophy on that of Kant. But with 
Fichte he agrees to drop the surd of Kantian philosophy, 
the unknowable thing-in-itself, and to hold that mind is 
the. absolute reality. But he goes beyond Fichte to hold 
with Schelling that the Absolute is not simply ego or mind; 
ijL Includes both matter and mind within itself. lie dis¬ 
likes, however, Schelling’s one-sided emphasis on the aspect 
of identity. Schelling, he complains, levels down all 
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differences to a featureless identity; his neutral Vbsolute 
resembles, therefore, the night in which nil emvs a ppe, r 
black. But if the Absolute must explain every thing, it 
must not be conceived as a pure identity, hut a unilj in¬ 
difference, a reality having inherent diversity. 


3. Stirling’s Transmutation of Kant into Hc;oI 

Reviewing this evolution of Hegel out of K.int Stirling 
observes, “Kant’s categories form really the snhstame of 
Hegel; but Hegel’s whole endeavour is to conceal this. 
Hegel seems a crafty borrower generally. Ills absolute is 
the neutrum of Schelling, converted into subject In the 
Ego of Fichte. . . . But his infinitely greatest obi i*Mt ions 
are to Kant, who enables him to lay out hi<4 whole s\ sb m 
and carry out his whole process.” 1 “We must «.<<* tin 
obligations of Hegel to his predecessors, however, and 
among these, whatever may be due to Fichte and Schcllimr, 
Kant must be named the quarry.” 8 The early neo- 
Hegelians try to lay bare, in different ways, what !Ic«rei 
has been said above to conceal, namely how Ins 1mm< 
thoughts are derived from Kant. 

According to Stirling the essence of Ilcgel’s philosophy 

°\ He tries to derive everything from 

thoiieht CS Th Kant the concr< ‘ U ‘ nature of 

^ , The of thought, in its widest ,v 

runctions. apprehension, judgment snd rensonimr i<i u , u . 
constitute restively the subject-matterof th«- 1" . 

M , ! nt ’ S “ ltl <J ues r-the Aesthetic, the Analytic 
and the Dialectic. Thought begins with t * 

aon. This is its first moment^«P|>roh.-n- 

thought as apprehension is a self-identi ^ 

datum. Understanding +h<s identical, noti-annlysed 

analyses 
- elements 


* Ibid. p. 345, 
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them once more into a concrete whole, a syllogism, in 
which the dislinct elements arc preserved and yet converted 
into a new unity. This last product of reason again 
becomes the object of simple apprehension, and the starling 
poinl of a fresh triple movement of Lhoughl in a new 
syllogism which uses the* conclusion of the last one as its 
premise. Thus we discover too the pulse of the dialectic 
movement in the triple function of thought,—apprehen¬ 
sion, judgment and reason. Without reference to this 
concrete setting Hegel’s dialectical method of thesis, anti¬ 
thesis, and synthesis becomes a mere mallei of words, an 
abstract scheme with little tangible meaning. Kul studied 
in the light of the concrete movement of thought described 
by Knnl one can understand how Hegel can deduce with 
the dialectic method nil the categories of reality from the 
inherent nature of thought. That is why Stirling regards 
this as the secret of Hegel. That Hegel’s basic notion is 
derived from Kant’s philosophy, Stirling “claims to have 
first said and demonstrated. 

The “transmutation of Kant into IIogel” ,! is the main 
object of Stirling’s famous work, The Secret of lie gel. 
For he believes that “the secret of Kant is the secret of 
Hegel also.”'* He tries to effect, this transmutation in 
different ways in that work. The approach to llegel’s 
dialectical method through an adequate interpretation of 
Kant’s threefold function of thought, as we have just 
described, is the basic point in the transmutation, as is 
evident from Stirling’s summary treatmenl of the subject 
in his annotations on Sehwegler’s History of Philosophy , 
under the section on Hegel. Hut this gives us chiefly an 
account of how the dialectical method of Hegel originates 
from Kant. It will ho interesting to see how Stirling gets 
also the chief contents of Hegel’s philosophy out of Kant’s. 

According to Kanl the categories are the abstract, 
internal, forms of thought. We do not realize their nature 
till we apply them in determination of objects sensed in 
the forms of space and time. Perception of an object in 


1 Annotations on Svhwogler’s Hist, of PHU p. 433. 

2 The Secrel of Hegel. Vol. T, p. 14G. 
a Ibid. p. 149. 
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space and time takes place, then, through the materiali¬ 
zation, or external reference, of the inward principles, t ho 
categories of understanding and the forms of sense (space 
and time). But sense and understanding are hul forms of 
consciousness or thought. Therefore, it is found that 
perception of objects is a kind of exlernalizalion of thought. 
But for this externalization of thought no objects would 
appear to us (as Kant himself admits when he s.i\ s that 
understanding maketh nature). “Here lies the germ of the 
thought of Hegel that initiated his whole svstrm. The 
universe is but a materialisation, but an cMernuhsafion, 
but a heterisation of certain thoughts. . 


If objects are explicable as embodied or cMernnliml 
thought, the belief in something beyond thought is uncalled 
for. Hegel is convinced by Fichte’s demonstration of the 
absoluteness and self-sufficiency of thought or e«m, and the 
consequent redundancy of the thing-in-itsolf. Hut hr 

of wV^ OD w- b0 ? Kant * nd Fichte in holding that thought, 

though? the products ’ is not «»*r individual 

^ ght - ™ 0U * ht “ reaso “- and reason is the common 

“ S f 1 ® same reason is “ <>f us. There- 

“ “ST”*!? ^'manifestation of an Absolute reason 

AowTAi “ te S° nes . through which reason ,-an be 

Br, “ <>u« tLv, 

Thus Hecel m.v. +1, have guided the creation of ob|rets. 
^us a Hegel makes thought objective and identities i, with 


and absolut^°does it no^b^m* 4 finitc > 1>,U ”><im(e 
ndndi How' isT^ t o p w°S e r^r, ble * ,ll “ 
possible at all? This ; 1 ™ e Absolute or Infinite 

realized that the thought in a f_°y. e:rc 1 0me as soon os it is 
but that Infinite Thought J^l CUlar knowt 'r >» nothin/: 
itself. Besides, some Tm ?/1 T' • know 

directly or indirectly implied hv S0 U ! :e or ultimate is 
philosophy, as -well a s in every 7 d^TlV™''! £* tho ' , « hl in 
cannot reach the Absolute*” e ?av da s^r' “ To 1,11 us we 
-ute , says Stirlmg, “i* to tell us 


1 lbid. t p. lag. 


Ibid. 
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not to think; and we must think, for wc arc sent to think. 
To live is to think; and to think is to seek an ultimate 
principle, and that is the Absolute. Nor have we anything 
to think but that which is, which is Infinite. 

In this way Stirling tries to fling a bridge between 
Kant and Hegel, or ‘transmute* Kant into Hegel. To-day 
most of what Stirling says appears to be familiar and little 
seems original. Hut al lho root of this familiarity one 
can trace among other things the efforts made by Stilling 
himself in an age when most of his renowned British con¬ 
temporaries were really innocent of Hegelian philosophy, 
though many of them glibly refuted or criticized it. The 
tfecrei of Hegel was the result of a life-long study and 
devotion, and its greatest reward was the rapid growth of 
a Hegelian school in England. According to his own 
statement/ Stirling is “not properly an Hegelian”, because, 
though lie expounds Hegel’s idea of Notion, he has his 
doubts as to whether “that Notion be really the pulse of 
thought.” His object in studying and presenting Hegel’s 
philosophy is “making the unintelligible intelligible” and 
doing “a service for the public.” Though it may be true 
as he says, “I have not sought, and do not seek, to be 
considered a disciple”, there is a consensus of Hegelian 
opinion as to the fact that Stirling secured for Hegel a large 
number of disciples who dominated British thought for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

4- The Idealism of Green 

Another highly talented British philosopher who paved 
the way for Hegelians by an acute epistemological analysis 
of Kant was Thomas Hill Green (lfiiftfl- 82 ). His view is 
represented best by his famous work, Prolegomena to 
Ethics. 

Starting from Kant’s theory of knowledge Green 
proceeds to show that human knowledge involves two 
principles—one ^natural, and the other supernatural or 
spiritual. The perception of an object, for example, con- 

1 Ibid. P. 140. 

9 Annotations on Schwegler’s Hist, of Phil. p. 445. 
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sists not only of a senes of successive »>« ns,iiinns (winch 
Green calls feelings) but also of something ollur than 
sensations and beyond this time-order a roiisciousiu ss 
which transcends sensations and can synllusi/e tin in into 
the one object perceived. But for this relating conscious¬ 
ness there would be only a succession of feelings or m me 
impressions, but no consciousness of succession oi mi-k,; 
there would be no synopsis, no synthesis, as Kant would 
say; and knowledge would be impossible. 


In every perception (or for the mat Ur of that, m < \ < i > 
kind of knowledge)' there is the presentation of an 
which, on analysis, is found to be a synthesis of m *u\ 
elements. This presentation of a unity of the main d it i 
implies logically a principle which (a) relates m suilm o - , 
the many into one, (b) withovl 'fushn** the m m\ into 
one, but preserving their ‘multiplicity,' (c) and which, m 
order to be able to relate the data, must keep iUdf thstim t 
om the data. Green repeatedly asserts that such i 
principle can only- be consciousness or mind; the mind is 

irfth itc w Cnt ’l hat We kno%v as maintaining an nlcntiu 

aS r ,i> oughout 5 r ries ol chon e« s " «■ » a I»m,, pi, 

aat can unite a manifold without eancdliuK ,ls nmll.,'l. 


of a^nacTof’f” 8 "* 8 P 16 '”’ C4nnot bf ■' r 

Of any series can h, * For > no Particular mi mix r 

^haV^ !° .. . 

series must be such that ’ . at w ^ ,c ^ c,il > tfrasp the 

present to it- it m^ * L*? 6 *. 88 a w,u ' ,< ‘ »"*'• >■< 

■ fore, beyond the series. Tt* from, ami, 1 lirrr- 

'■>vjhich can relate, unite ijCT,?* t * ln * «*onsoiousiux,s 

then be spiritual md^sSper^atmalT^ “ d tim °‘ 11 
and time). It must be^ste^T* ( °® ? atl,re is 5,1 -P”"' 

,be supposed to have a bemniHr." 11 - 0 * “ therwiw il ima ti» 

- itself free from inte^a, SET* » ^ U m ”-' 

undergo change. H consciousMss ch^fd H obiwK <,,, 
—*-.-Ranged, there would he 


V * Prolegomena p. 40 (also vide. pp. 


88 “d 72 ), 5 th edition. 
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nothing to pi asp the change by relating the successive 
moments of change Change, carnation, relation of before 
and after all fall in the ueion of object* of consciousness. 
As Green says, “‘There may he change into a state of 
consciousness t,f rhar <f( , end a change out of it. on Hie 
part of this man or that : but wilhin the con^tdonsiuss itself 
thtre can In no diair'c, because no relation of before and 
after, of heie and there, between its constiim nt members— 
between the presentation, for instance, of point A, and 
that of point 11 in the process which forms the ohjci t of 
the consciousness." 1 

Green admit**, < n the Ir’sis of Mich nnalvds, the 
existence of two prinei]iles in man. The spiritual prui- 
einle of eternal, changeless consciousness and the natural 
principle of which the successive, changing feelings or 
sense-impressions are the products. Since man lives in the 
animal body, he is a part of nature. TIis changing 
experiences are conditioned by the body, and hence they 
are subject to the laws of nature. Hut in so far as man 
knows this nature, he is also a spirit above nature. The 
spiritual character of man is also proved, according to 
Green, by his free will. Wants that arise in man are of 
course the products of his animal nature, but the n ntivt 
which guides man to will the fulfilment of those wants 
involves the action oT self-eonseiousness on the want. The 
‘motive is always an idea of personal good". That man 
thinks and chooses the sulisf letinn oT an animal want as 
his own good, shows in him the free spirit that knows 
animal wants and will* tlnur fulfilment. 

Turning from knowledge and will in man to nature 
Green discovers, again in the light of Kant's theory, the 
presence of a spiritual principle nho there. Under* I *uiding 
makelh nature, says Kant. Nature, as conceived by 
science and common sense, is a system of objects related 
by some fixed laws. These objects, as we know them, are 
formed out of sensations which are arranged by mmd in 
the space-time order, and interpreted by mind in the light 


1 Ibid. p. M3 (out italics). 
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of its own categories. 'An object would not be out there, 
would not be one, would not be a substance exist- 

ence and possessing relations to other objects but for the 
mind. Again these objects could not amount to nature, 
as conceived by us, unless mind interrelated the objects 
into a system—a whole of interrelated objects. _ 

*mind can truly be sai d to be the maker of nature. It 
“follows then "fForcTthis very Kantian "analysis that even 
"nature involves a supernatural or spiritual principle, mind or 
consciousn ess , without which nature would not have been 
what it appears to us. 

Thus Green discovers the presence of the spiritual 
principle in both knowledge and nature. So far he follows 
the lead of Kant. But though Kant admitted that mind 
Tnpt-Pa nature, on the grounds set forth above, he meant 
by ‘ making ,* not ‘creating’ but ‘constructing’ out of given 
material. The Kantian dictum is “Macht zwar der 
Verst and die Natur, aher er schaftt sie nicht, ”* Under¬ 
standing surely makes n ature, but does not create her. 
The matter out of which mind constructed nature was, 
according to him, feeling or sensation. Following Locke 
Kant believed that sensations could not be produced by 
the mind. Mind could only arrange, relate and impart 
forms to sensations, and thus turn them into objects. The 
source of sensations is held to be things-in-themselves. 
Kant’s philosophy ends, therefore, in an irreducible dualism 
between mind and things-in-themselves, by the interaction 
•of which sensation and knowledge arise. 


This dualism. Green points out, is inconsistent with 
Kant’s own teachings. If things-in-themselves are said to 
be the causes of our feelings, then they must fall within 
the world of phenomena to which alone, according to Kant, 
any category like causality can be applied. The cahse of 
a feeling, being thinkable as a cause, cannot be any 
unknowable thing-in-itself. Here Green leaves then the 
lead of Kant to make Kant’s philosophy logically con¬ 
sistent. He believes that Kant’s own doctrine “had not 


1 Ibid . p» 15. 
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obtained full possession of his mind’ *, and he could net 
therefore feel the inconsistency. 

To remove the dualism of Kant Green shows that both 
the ‘matter 9 and the ‘form 9 of our knowledge are the 
products of mind, and that consequently mind makes 
nature not simply by supplying the form of nature, but 
also its matter. 

But, it may be asked, the matter of our knowledge is 
sensation or feeling; is not sensation a simple and ultimate 
element of our mind as Locke points out ? How can it be 
said to be the product of the mind whose function is to 
relate these elements, and not create them ? Green answer*, 
this doubt by showing that even ‘feeling 9 or sensation is 
really the product of many kinds of relations.® When we 
analyse knowledge it appears at first of course that there 
are some elements given to the mind and there are some 
forms which the mind imposes upon them. The given 
element or sensation appears to be ultimate, because we 
cannot remember to have made it by our own thought. 
But when we reflect further on the nature of each .such 
sensation or feeling supposed to be ultimate and indepen¬ 
dent of mind’s activity, we discover that feeling is the 
product of mental relations, and our memory’s report 
about its simplicity is unreliable. The degree and the 
temporal sequence of a sensation or feeling, without which 
minimum qualifications we cannot even think of a sensation, 
are clearly found to be determined by the relation of this 
sensation to other contents of the mind. Unless mind 
related a sensation to other contents, sensation would lack 
its determining characters. The relativity of sensations, 
which is a commonplace of modern Psychology, is 
emphasized by Green in its different aspects to discard thc^ 
belief in the existence of ‘mere feeling’, independent of, 
mental activity. Green says, “Mere feeling, then, as a 
matter unformed by thought, has no place in the world of * 
facts, in the cosmos of possible experience”*. 


1 Ibid . p. 48. 


8 Ibid . p. £5, 


9 Ibid, p, $8, 
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But if there is no mere feeling, and feeling is the 
product of thought, what does then thought relate ? Can 
there be any relation without objects to be related ? Can 
there be only form without matter or only thought without 
feeling ? Green’s reply is that there can neither be mere 
feeling nor mere thought. 4 "But we deny” he says, ‘“that 
there is really such a thing as 4 mere feeling 5 or ‘mere 
thought'. We hold that these phrases represent abstrac¬ 
tions to which no reality corresponds, either in the facts 
of the world or in the consciousness to which these facts 
are relative". 1 “Feeling and thought are inseparable, and 
mutually dependent in the consciousness for which the 
world of experience exists." 2 When by analytic abstrac¬ 
tion we separate thought from a concrete consciousness, 
there is then also feeling for its object. Thought and 
feeling are then correlatives, mutually implying each other. 

If feeling were reduced to 'mere thought 5 only then 
would there arise the question how mere ‘thought’—a mere 
relating act or mere relation—could exist without objects 
to be related. But according to Green such supposition is 
false, and the consequent difficulty does not appear. 


The logic underlying all these arguments of Green is 
that it is a false abscraction to hold that isolated terms 
are given first, and then they are related ; the truth, on 
the contrary, is that terms and relations among them, 
matter and form, are correlative and inseparable aspects 
o. a concrete whole, a consciousness, by analysing which 
we discover these two distinguishable but inseparable 


What is Animate, then, in Green's view is conscious¬ 
ness or mind, ceitcer mere feeling nor mere thought which 
are only abstractions. In consciousness feeling and 
are held synthesized. The duaiism of sensXV^d un |e r ! 
standing which was ultimate for Kant is thus transmuted 
u>- Green, following the implications of Kant’s own teach¬ 
ings, into a monism of consciousness (which Gr<*n 
^ “ md ' 1“ bought) in which sensationand 


1 Ibid. p. 57. 


2 Ibid . p. 55 . 
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understanding are unified. Bui this opistcinologic d 
separation between sensation and undei standing was I he 
ground on which Kant’s metaphysical dualism LxLwttn 
thmgs-in-themselves (the sources oi sensations) and mind 
was based. Tins dualism also vanishes, theiedoie, .is soon 
as sense and understanding nc found icducible to con¬ 
sciousness Thmgs-in-thcmselves become discaichd, or 
rather they arc transformed into aspects ol the dl-mdiisivt 
mind, 

Consciousness, a* plaint'd ajicid>, 1 ^ u ill\ hi yond 
space and tune, u is, Ihcietoro, infinite and dun il. 
Nature, as has been aho seen, is a sydem of ob|cr Is id it< d 
by laws which a human being cannot dnngi llmu 
there is no reason to believe that the const lousiu s*- oi mind 
which make, natmc i, an individual, finilt mind If the 
universe is to be conceived as one whole, we musl Invi 
to admit one world const ioumicss as well, lx cause without 
it the numberless objects could not lx unified into llu one 
system, that the universe repie‘ents. It is thus Ihd (h<<n 
reaches the conclusion: “Tin unification of Hu in unfold 
m the world implies the piescuec of the in unfold to a mind, 
for Which, and through the action of wlndi, it is i idil<d 
whole” 1 . This mind is thorefoio, uiuveis.il oi ih,olutc. 

The univeis.il mind creates then tlx sjslmi ol obiuls 
called nature, as it dso pciccivcs tlum Tlu spiidual 

principle or the knowing consciousness in man is iduitieal 
with this universal mind , onlv d <lioosi s loin ilo ind 
know heic lhiou«h the limit ition of the hum m ommiimm, 
which is also its own eu dion. Out knowhdg, md the 
objects known hv us, which me insepaiahly mud did 
are both the reproductions oi the absolute mind thiough 
its self~ cj catcd limitations, that is, our bodu s C.mn 
rejects the common vie*w ol knowledge Mms, “Tin mow Hi 
oi knowledge on om part is icgaided not as a ,i„ko s m 
which facts oi objects, in I hem ^ lies iinidahd to Ihomdit, 
by co m e inexplicable meins . i ulualh p,odm« ml, llimhli- 

TS ilTu f i lhti r CK ' 1,1 The Hu. mi mini 

it is he lel to lx* tint Hie concrete whole, wlndi m.i\ he 

1 7 bid t) <n 
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described indifferently as an eternal intelligence realised 
in the related facts of the world, or as a system of related 
facts rendered possible by such an intelligence, partially 
and gradually reproduces itself in us, communicating 
piece-meal but in inseparable correlation, understanding 
and the facts understood, experience and the experienced 
world ”. 1 Our co nsciousnes s is then, a ‘limited mode* of 
‘world consciousness *. a But for this monistic idealism, 
but for the reduction of both individual minds and things- 
in-themselves to inodes of one Absolute consciousness, we 
fail to solve the Kantian puzzle as to how thoughts and 
things, how sense and understanding, harmoniously fit in 
together, and how the categories can be applicable to 
externally determined sensations. 


But why the Absolute mind should reproduce itself 
through finite organisms, why it should try to realise itself 
through them, are questions which. Green admits, cannot 
be answered. T he m ystery of the final why of the universe 
as a whole must remain a mystery. “The wonder in which 
philosophy is said to begin will not cease*” with the theory 
the Absolute* The Absolute which is the irrelative and 
the whole, cannot possibly be understood by reference to 
anything else; moreover our knowledge, being subject to 
the limitations of the finite organism, cannot be complete* 
Regarding the Absolute, “we can only make negative state¬ 
ments But this much can be said about the Absolute 
on the analogy of our own consciousness that unless it 
manifested a world of finite objects it would cease to be 
the absolute mind. 'Without objects there would be no 
mrnd ; for mind must be conscious and sgjf^onsciojis; and 
consciousness or knowledge of objects means relating objects 

mlLTth WhCreaS seriousness 
means the mind s distinguishing itself from objects and 

realising thereby its own existence as non-objective hrim, 

Without objects there would be no absolute, since it is its 

contrast to the finite, relative objects that makes ^ the 


1 Ibid. p. 
•Ibid p. 


41 (our italics). 


* Ibid. p. 58. 

'Ibid. p. 58. 
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Absolute the /b'clule. Colli Icchna m 1 Ihou.bi l e 

objects of IhougliL and thought most l>c present in !i< 
Absolute. The woihl is Lien i_ccl‘*>..]. / lor tin *-o! d 
mind. Cut liLLie more con we r ucss ^houl ibo w ss o» 

4 

the ALsolecc, and d aut the process ot tlu c«cu* . u i »n 
the world. 

Green's cltoUile idealis i , lit c id’ ncs of wl ieh 1 .Vf 
fceen set brlli , hove, is oWcmsh c r ilu e ih * It* id. 
In Lransji.ru Un|; the Thai It: •Iteltint* ij’io In) I i ■ ! site 

ores also GiCni uses ll e Lk'»ch n luoil td, i » u i u 

' a r ie piineiph s lit r* kbntny^n -r’ v onto eor ? ol i.o »l 
thought and things. But r ' .. ugely enough h mi b 
mentions liO r x* in M nr. cif ■»* ^,orh> \,hd n '< i\. t to 
Ilant is found m eve-y clop. / t ' not t ’ | i noli n > ' lb 
can be hod in so no inehkid.d nn.-.il (i on «n «K 
cru'se of reviewing John C-uid' .lit In' n, >it f lo , .* « 
Philosophy of Tie * \s lh<u : hi » ye llank 

cut Lhc 7~roI Icn left by |*n>\ i in uu Ui* < s. ye find i r s |i 

led to it (llu l is, (o Ift'ol's doe'-hie) I ri i delYrn I 
'’ece^sity; but cn rofh rlinn vo 1 atonic t m lh*i( 'i o a. 


Ur* .0", 

i \\ II 


i link*' 
it eo 


* U < ' 

‘ bill' If", V iUl 
I *. pinbi o,ih\ 
llu [ ! ii* w ,s. 


Hegelian, so lo speak, with only a fraction ot our thoughts 
on the Sunday 4 ’ of ‘speculafion\ not on tl muWi-, . .»! 
‘ordireiy iho’uhl \ . . " Green feds, n. 

«*ophy. the wan I k, of some Mich nndinticm 
lative truth and on 1 * judgments contrniii »» 
as "Will help philosophy lo conn* lo an 'nu 
sconce". Tl o*c ftp\ In* Lhrd > t Ft. ' * . * 
e *mn<?t al 1 be rk n» < nr comu". n his •!<> 
rerheps uncomciomly, led lo a t osilion hkc UY.nl' 4 by 
an intellectual necessity, Mio*u 1. he was not lulls miIimkc! 
with the manner Hegel woilH mil ln> sou*i,’ | t . 
principles. 

But inspile of Green's misgivings he h,. s conn .o be 
remembered as one of the pinmers of f h oelbmbi, 
England. His works have h id eunsMcrj.blc ijilhniu. m 
shapiru the nro-Hi „elian huol and ,'1, ein*^ it o i ! j,h i 
bacw. Though Green fails to see in t.egel the link lubum 
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speculation slid ordinary thought, lie himself supplies one 
such, by the practical application of his metaphysics to 
the domains of morality, politics—to the ‘week-days’ of 
life in general. 

For Green is not merely a profound metaphysician. 
With him metaphysics is only a rational foundation on 
which life’s superstructure is built sound. Sis meta¬ 
physical belief becomes, therefore, the basis of his moral, 
political and spiritual outlook. 

In ethics he is a supporter of the view that in so far 
as ™n is a spiritual being, and not merely a physical 
organism, he is above nature , not conditioned by natural 
pauses, but frpe-to form his own motives of action. The 
highest^ good, according to Green, is naturally self- 
realisatipn or realisation of his spirituality, which is but 
aivi^ty. As the moral self is the free spiritual self or the 
r Ufm^r€hX' self in us, t here is no clasfT between p ersonal and 
tsoeial good > such conflicts arise only when man identifies 
himself with his natural existence or the interests of his 
body and acts accordingly, and not when he bases his 
actions on an identification of himself with the self of the 
wuivette. That the moral good lies in the direction of the 


mliitttian « perfection of the moral or spiritual self is, 
therefaee, (jpdAn plain, and that the state of perfection must 
be the state at Ml satisfaction, * a state of desirable c on- 
ackmsnes*% is also certain. “But nothing more can be 
predicted as to what exactly will be the nature of the 
state when the Ml spiritual potentiality of man will be 
re a fi s ed, because we do not fu&y know Whet nuai is capable 
of before this capability is actualized. 


Green’s political view is inspired aho by the same 
™*ou of dMtity in man, and the poeihility of its realisa¬ 
tion through p oliti ca l i n s tituti ons. When Wan can thus 
kmk upon and mould pofitieal orgiinhuMb** m means to 
the realisation off his own highest end, hi tfadty bows 
down to political authority, identifies hhssndl whit wifi 
feels no pain, enw e irelMt end ecsttpohden/ % * 

i~“ «* a«a to «■* mm*, Mr ewTEVtoto* 
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but the Omnipresent Spirit. One can, therefore, literally 
see God if he has the eyes to see. The feeling of God’s 
immanence makes service of society a tangible and practical 
kind of devotion and worship. Religion finds manifesta¬ 
tion, therefore, also in politics and morality. 

All these different aspects of Green’s theory are thus 
rationally strung together by his metaphysics. And all of 
them are reflected in Green’s own personality ;—in his 
<‘life in which philosophy was reconciled with religion on 
the one side and with politics on the other”. 1 


5. Neo-Hegelianism in its Developed Form 
The process of ‘transmutation of Kant into Hegel’ 
started by Stirling, and carried on by Green reached a kind 
of completion in the work of Edward Caird, entitled The 
Critical Philosophy of Kant. Caird examines here the 
theories of Kant in extensive detail to show that incon¬ 
sistencies, and short-comings of Kant’s philosophy can be 
removed by accepting the views of Hegel. In addition to 
this polemic work Caird also deals with different philo¬ 
sophical problems from the Hegelian point of view, and he 
gives a constructive exposition of the different important 
aspects of Hegel’s philosophy in a small, but highly com¬ 
mended book, Hegel*. 


In Caird’s writings we have what can be regarded in 
the English-speaking world as the standard and developed 
form of neo-Hegelianism. In spite of his clear Hegelian 
beat Green partially retained some Kantian tendencies. 
Sis statement, that the nature of the ultimate r eal ity can 
bgjjggfc. described negatively bears, for example, the influ¬ 
ence of Kantian thought. Moreover while he m ou n ts up 
to the Absolute or spiritual principle as the logical pre¬ 
supposition of man and nature, he does not show how the 
world is deduced from the Absolute. Developed neo- 
Hegelianism, as we have in Caird, follows Hegel to hold 
flwtthe Absolute is knowable and intelligible in the only 

A^1 7, ? D 0,V ' T T or ^ s of T: H. Green, Vol., 8. p. XI. For a critici^ 

Vlde Aliotta> The Idealistic Reaction against 

* Included in Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics Series. 
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possible human sense of the term ‘knowledge’. It tries to 
show not only how the Absolute is logically discovered, 
but also how the world can be logically deduced from the 
Absolute. T7e shall try to set forth now the more im- 
ycrtar.L. aspects ci this developed neo-Hegelianism, which 
has come to be known as such in contemporary philosophy 
and has often been the target of critics. 

6. The Root-idea of Neo-Hegelianism 

The root-idea of Hegelianism is, as Caird 1 tells us, the 
notion of the spirit, and it is, therefore, also the key-stone 
of neo-Hegelianism. Understanding the true nature of the 
spirit is the best way of grasping the basic concepts of this 
school. A spirit is a self-conscious be'pg. It, therefore, 
knows itself. This means that it is both the subject and 
the object of the kind of consciousness called self-conscious¬ 
ness. This fact, judged from different aspects, opens our 
eyes to various kinds of possibilities which we are otherwise 
reluctant to admit. 

3. First and foremost 6f all, we find here the example 
cf a unity that tolerates, nay is upheld by, multiplicity. 
The spirit is one, but at the same time it is a subject, as 
well as an object. Without its subjectivity it would cease 
to be conscious of itself. The multiple characters of sub¬ 
jectivity and objectivity are, therefore, essentially necessary 
for tne spirit s being what it is. The dualism between 
minct and matter which raises insoluble puzzles in meta¬ 
physics can, theretore, be solved and the respective 
importances of mind and matter can be re taine d, if reality 
be understood as a spirit. What is found actually to be 
true in our own self-conscious self, may be supposed to be 
..rue also in the universe. That is to say Reality may be 
supposed to be a self-conscious spirit, in which mind and 
8-,e mcluded as two different hut corrdative aspects, 
subjective and objective. The concept of unity-in~multipli- 
city or i^cntity-in-difference is, therefore, not a chimera, 
ns it is very often supposed, but it is a fact illustrated by 
the nature of spirit. 


1 Hegel, p. 41. 
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2. Not simply the identity of distincts hut even Itv* 
identily of opposites can be discovered in n spirit, look, I 
at from another angle. The spirit is conscious of i(s*‘K. 
It shows then, that it is both the subject or self that knows, 
and the objecl or not-self, that is k^own. The se 1 S' end 
the not-self, a pair of opposites or contradictories constitute 
thus the being of one and the same entity, Lhc spirit. The 
opposites are contained, jnd reconciled in a unity which 
is a harmonious whole. Moreover, Lins unity docs not 
flourish by the destruction of the contradictories. On the 
contrary, to be a sclJ’-consehm? spirit il v e'-serlad that 
il should remain both a self, and a not-self, and nol cease 
to be any of them. Furthermore, the contradictories, the 
self and the not-self, cannot be nmlersload and related to 
each other except by reference to their underlying unity, 
the spirit, of whom they ai’e the two correlative aspects. 
The moral that metaphysics derives from those consid'T.i- 
tions is that though th« universe rvi> appear to he *a «vsl 
of contradictions’, though all ideas of reality may lead 11 s 
Jo antinomies, all these con l radio Lions point Jo one reality 
like a spirit without whom they cannot be understood and 
in whom they are reconciled and synthesized without run 
loss of their distinctive characters. On the very failures 
of the understanding in its attempt to traso the irdmv of 
the universe, on the very contradictiom Jo uhuii uJiiln- 
sophical speculation is led (as in Kant), it is possible to 
raise a triumphanL philosophy that uiuVrd muls the proper 
meaning of contradictions, and makes them reveal the 
hidden clue to their own reconciliation. 


3. The unity tint LW* <-:umKi>s i. of n 

organic nature. In rn organism, or livirif b >dy lie e *1- 
shfcuait parts are held unified in the whole and we observe, 
that (a) the whole depends on the parts and nko dolermim s 
em m turn, (b) the pans nls > depend on ; U ‘ whole, and 
at the same time determine the nature of the whole, and 

twfJb hI* ?T ng i i h ° msc3vcs arc Inseparably related 

Stt W ^ 0l !i Th r ^ <>' an o-anio 

animal bodi^ m _ tlle . spirit, even more linn in plants, and 

or m a spirit wc find that iis constituent 
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elements, subjective and objective, are related in such an 
intimate w& 3 ' r dice the spuit depends for what it is, on its 
subjective and objective aspect, and the latter are in turn 
dependent, for their existence, on the spirit of which they 
aja the aspects; and moreover the subject and the object 
aie, amo ng themselves, inseparably related in such a way 
that the one is me anin gless without the other. 

^4. Again, we notice that the nature of a spirit's 
development is a process of self-negation and self¬ 
transcendence leading to self-realisation and self-expansion. 
‘‘When we consider how a spiritual being grows and realises 
itself, we see that it is by a perpetual process of self-denial. 
Intellectually it can develop its powers only by going out 
of itself; by yielding to impressions from without; by 
persistently occupying itself with the not-self—the world 
of objects; and without such occupation with the external, 
i 4 - could not even be conscious of itself. And if we regard 
"he practical life of such a being, we have to give a similar 
account of it. For all moral growth consists in learning 
to go out o 2 self, and so to take a wider life into our own* 
It begins, therefore, in the negation of immediate desires 
and appetites which, if they were suffered directly to assert 
themselves, would assuredly defeat their own ends.” 1 

The process of change and development which we find 
in a spirit is then one of self-enrichment through self- 
abnegation, self-realisation through self-transcendence; it is 
a sort cf dying to live. Hut how is it possible, it is often 
asked, for the self to go out of itself, transcend itself or 
abnegate itself? The reply to this question from the 
Hegelian point of view is that the object which the self 
goes out to in knowledge is only its { other’ (we can alm ost 
-ay its other self) ; it is not really a foreign being. As 
stir ng has shown, this theory can he clearly understood 
if we remember Kant’s doctrine that the knowledge of an 
object means the application or externalisation of mind's 
own forms and categories, and also remember that even sen¬ 
sation, to which these a priori elements are applied, is itself 


* Caird's Hegel, pp. 41 - 2 . 
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the product of thought (ns Green has demonslratco). This 
means that knowledge of an object is clear realisation or 
objectification of the self's ow r "um i-i 1 ’ L *<‘\ or . Hone , 

though to superficial view the object is other than and 
external to the spirit, to Hegel's deeper insight it is nothing 
hut an externalisation and expansion of the self itself. 
Self-transcendence does not then really mean going beyond 
the self, but only discovery of a IribtKo iiukrowa dom.nn 
which really belonged to the self, but was not previously 
recognised as such. Similarly when n iron sacrifices bis 
own interest for the family or society, lie goes beyond 
himseZ/, abnegates himself, only in llie narrow or supei- 
ficial sense of the self. Because in the true sense of the 
self, the family and society arc also included within Us 
potential domain and this identity of the self with the 
family or society is proved by the self's capacity to identify 
itself with the interest of the f'-milv or society, even at 
the cost or sacrifice of the Fi*f• vsl o' JV- little ego. 
loving societv the self only real ires wlial it wa« potent hilly 
identical with; it is also, therefore an act of self-realisation 
through expansion of the self by breaking through the 
limits of what is superficially regarded as the self. Tl is 
possible, then, for the sell to transcend or abnegate itself, 
because the self can leave its actual stale to realise a 


potential state. The potential, implicit, abstract (tin- 
terms are synonymously used by Hegelians) can become 
actual, explicit and concrete (these terms arc also synony¬ 
mously used). There is, therefore, nothing mystical about 
self’s transcending itself and at the same lime returning to 
itself, if we only remember that the- actual self becomes 
what it was potentially, though not, actually, end that when 
its potentiality is realised it does not cease to be the self, 
though it surely ceases to be in its former potential 
condition. 


5. In all these processes we notice the! there » < 
development through negation. The principle of negation 
takes, therefore, an important place in the Hegelian expla¬ 
nation of the universe,— in define!ion of the euteimrb's of 
reality. 
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But Hegel's notion of negation nausL be distinguished 
from the ordinary one. Negation, he asserls, is meaning¬ 
less if it is taken only as such. Negation is based on some 
implicit affirmation. Spinoza points out that all deter- 
* mi n ation (or affirmation of determinate quality) is negation, 
since it implies by obversion the negation of its contra¬ 
dictory. Hegel points out that the converse of this dictum 
is also true, and far more important. All negation is also 
deter min ation (or affirmation of some positive character;. 
As shown already, self-negation involves self-completion, 
self-perfection and not mere denial of the sell. 

6. In evolution through negation we notice, ogain, the 
triple rhythm of thesis , anti-thesis and synthesis , which 
ccnsucute what is known as the dialectical movement of 
reason or spirit. In knowledge, for example, we can dis¬ 
cover these three moments. The spirit starts from its 
present condition (thesis), goes beyond itself to ils o h°i, 
the object (anti-thesis), but returns to itself after cneon - 
passing in one grasp its former self and ihe object c c 
knowledge (synthesis). 

As we know, Hegel tries to explain the evolution and 
logical interconnection of the entire universe by applying 
this dialectical method to deduction of the categories of 
logic, metaphysics, science, art, religion, philosophy. The 
secret of this method must be learnt from the method of 
spiritual development as explained. All neo-Hegeli an s do 
not accept the validity of Hegel's manner of application of 
the dialectical method, perhaps because science and history 
do not support entirely Hegel's detailed cosmology. But 
the basic principles of the method, the theory of growth 
by thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis, the idea of develop¬ 
ment of the self through self-negation, are not usually 
denied. 

1 ■ At tr s bottom of spiritual development there is 
spin tuGt unrest , the inherent tendency to become 
t ix explicitly is not, but what it implicitly feels to be 
able of being. This spiritual unrest (divine discontent) 
ze motive—the co^ Hus —behind all change and becom- 
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m<r and.-, tnereiorc, it is the cause of the dialectical move¬ 
ment as well. It is described by some nco-Hegeliaus like 
Bosanquet 1 2 * 4 as Spirit of the whole’, by others as the 
‘tendency to self-completion’—all descriptions meaning the 
same thing substantially. 

Bradley puts ic thus, “The opposition between tlio 
real, in the fragmentary character in v Idtii th * nun 1 
possesses it, and the true reality felt within the m n <l, 
the moving cause of LliaL unrest which sets up Ihe dialec¬ 
tical process”. McTaggarL holds essentially the seme vU w 
regarding the force behind the ditilcclicol iiiovcuit nf o 
reason. “The motive force of the process”, he says, “lies 
in the discrepancy between the concreLc and pci feci idea 
implicitly in our minds, and the abdract and ltnpcrfecl 
idea explicitly in our minds, and the os sen l i tl chart* cl or is 1 ic 
of the process is in the search of Ihi, abstract and iinpcrh cl 
idea, not after iLs negation as such, hut alter ils ooinplc- 
ment as such.”- All these statements arc diffcrenl 
formulaLions of Hegel's view : * k Wlial moves l lie world is 
contradiction. 


v8. This last discussion also throws light on the nature 
of spiritual causation. The cause of a spirit's change muM 
be sought in itself, taken of course in its lull polcnli.il and 
actual aspects. In other words, all changes in spirit arc 
self-caused. Causation here is not of the external sort, 
not the production of one thing which IcinporuUy succeeds 
another which precedes as we say in dealing abstractly 
with scientific phenomena. Causal ion in the spirit is self- 
determination. 


To sum up, Ll.c bj'ic cone,, pis which w * ud i.n 
and again in all Hegelian writings can be understood if 
we understand Hegel’s conception of the spirit, or ( i- 
Stirling chooses to call) Lh^ notion. 1 The idea of spirit 


1 The Principle of Individuahtij atul T aim . p. L<>7. 

2 Studies in Hegelian Dialectic p. 132 

8 Encyclop- p. 119, quoted in ’Bosnnqriel’s Ptinnplc of 1ml., p. * 2 U!>. 

4 Mind, thought, notion, consciousness, experience -mo *11 u .si in 
this sense of spirit by diliercul tie.*,oleins, though tn *«.n» <, mlur- 
rassment of their readers. 
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TJ.a y be -egarded as the ‘generaLing insight* 1 behind Hegelian 
philosophy, as the ideaT^of life may be in the case of 
3erg-son's crealive evolution and the idea of will in Lhe 
ea»e cf •James's pragmatism. The failure to grasp this 
secret of Hegel is, as the neo-Hegelians often complain, the 
cs.v=s of certain misunderstandings and accusations, relat¬ 
ing Lo the fundamental principles of Hegel, which may be 
briefly considered in the next section. 


7. The Laws of Identity and Contradiction 
e have seen all through that identity of distincts 
and opposites is the nature of the self. The laws of 
identity and contradiction are, according to most logicians, 
the fundamental laws of reasoning. Hegel is often accused 
of violating these laws by asserting the identity of distinct® 
and opposites. The neo-Hegelians point out that this 
accusation is unjustified. Hegel fully admits these laws, 
but at the same time he sees the bottom truth on which 
they stand. One of the functions of thought, it is true, 
is distinction, discrimination, exclusion and ascertainment 
of the identity of things. It was the great merit of 
Aristotle to point out this characteristic of •'bought, oj 
which the law of contradiction, and therefore, that of 
identity are based. The law of contradiction signifies tiiDi- 
vhought distinguishes an object. A, from nnt-A, c.-id 
excludes the one from the other. The law of identity 
represents the positive aspect of the same truth, namely 
A Is A. that A is self-identical. 

But there is a mere fundamental truth which Hegel 
emphasizes, a truth that complements Aristotle’s one-sided 
view. As Caird puts it: “ But tho ught is not _ordy distinc - 
tiqmjt is at t he same time relafior r. —If~it marksofF one 
*-hiug *£rbm another, it^at the same time, connects one 
ihing with another"*. 3 “A thing which has nothing to 
' i*tmgmsh it is unthinkable, but equally unthinkable is a 
-ing wmeh is so separated from all other things as to 


i.'is herp" >Iirr =-e is used hy Lovejoy 
in Essa?js in critical Realism,. 

Hezeh p. 134-5 


in his criticism of 
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have no community with them. If, therefore, the law ot 
contradiction be taken as asserting the self-identity of 
things or thoughts, in a sense that excludes their com¬ 
munity—in other words, if it be not t r ken as limited b> 
another law which asserts ihe relativity of the things or 
thoughts distinguished—it involves a false rbstractior'V 
v “An absolute difSVv'mcc is so" cthing ■» h 'h oat "( 1 ex' 1 -! 
within the intelligible work 1 , and the thought which 
attempts to fix such a difference is uncor emu, ' p its ow 
meaning”. 2 “If then the world, os an intelligible wo’Id 
is a world of distinction, differentiation, individual?Iy, i! is 
equally true Lhat in it, as an intelligible world, there are 
no absolute separations or oppositions, no antagonism* 
which cannot be reconciled. All difference piosueposes o 
unity, and is itself, indeed, an expression of that unity 
Caird con cludes, therefore, that all that TIogcl denies i, 
the absol ute ^validity of the lawc of identity and contradic¬ 
tion, not~the laws themselves. 

McTag gart also tries to remove the charge against 
Hegel in a similar way. But he adds that far from violat¬ 
ing the laws of contradiction. Hegel hew <s his dialectic o' 
it. The dialectic movement of reason is < qsenlrellv a 
reconciliation of contradictories, and such repom iln'ion 
again is based on the recognition of contradictum, Ihomdi 
also on the possibility of overco dug coni ndietioi*. 

In short, the Hegelian contention is that {hough the 
laws of identity and contradiction are true, lliev lrv« 

within the limits of our ordinary practical purpo'e. 7 n 
ordinary life it is necessary for the mind to prnsp lh*' 
positive nature of a finite object by distinguishing it from 
other finite objects. But philosophy, thumb rccogiu/ang 
the utiltoT of this limited outlook, should not be eonf ned 
to it. ^On the contrary, to be sound, pbilo* tiihv should b * 
able to look beyond the limited mpoets cf objects into llicir 
deeper meanings and far-ri aclnim implications. To such 
deeper insight it is revealed that Ihe exclusiveness of objects 


1 Ibid. p. 185- 


8 Ibid. 


H id. r>. iso. 
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is not the absolute truth, that an object, to be limited to 
itself by exclusion from others, must be bearing positive 
relations to other objects. Hence the laws, though good 
for ordinary logical purpose, should not be thought to 
contain the whole truth. 

This expl an ation of the Hegelians is based on the 
assumption that the philosophic point of view is different 
from that of ordinary life and science. It does not, there¬ 
fore, convince either the pragmatist or the commonsense 
realist. And the ultimate reply of the Hegelian to such 
thinkers would be that iiieir philosophy is no philosophy 
at all, since it moves within the standpoint of the finite, 
which taken by itself is both meaningless and contradictory. 

From principles and root concepts of Hegelianism we 
n«*y turn next to their applications and developments in 
modem idealistic thinkers. We shall select for discussion 
here the more important aspects of their theories. 


8. Arguments for Absolute Idealism 

Absolute idealism is the doctrine that reality is ideal 
or spiritual, and that there are not many such independent 
realities, but there is only one all-inclusive reality, which 
being dependent on nothing else (there being nothing out¬ 
side it) can be said to be independent, irrelative or absolute. 
T Ye know how Hegel came to hold absolute idealism. We 
shall discuss now how the different Hegelians arrive at this 
conclusion. The arguments used are many, and all lines 
of argument do not wholly converge, consequently we 
have slightly d i ff erent conceptions of the Absolute. But 
the different formulations of absolute idealism are all 
attempts, conscious or unconscious, at reaching Hegel’s 
conclusion from different points of departure consistently 
vith modem currents of thought. 

There has been an attempt 1 to classify the different 


A. art c n ife n flags; 2S5S3 
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modern arguments for idealism under three bcaclr, (a) the 
epistemological argument, (b) Lhe argument from the con¬ 
tingent nature of the objects of experience, (c) the^ on o o 
ff ical argument. This classiiication is neither i x.ir 
nor whollv exclusive. A more convcmml classiiicat.r n. 
which we shall adopt here. Is to bring lhe arguments mid- t 
two classes, epistemological end lion-epistemological.^ .1 c 
must remember, however, that the lwo arc scarcely found 
in isolated forms in any individual thinker. 


( 1 ) The Epistemological Argument 


This argument is based on consider.*! ions t*t ward¬ 
ing the nature of knowledge. In history wo h°ve 
instance of this in the gradual eIiir« : nalioT? of the not- oK 
through the epistemological doctrines of Kant, Fichte and 
Hegel. Reverses of materialism which began 


in Kent's 


epistemology were carried 1o V ‘I<?al eoinpbdlon by bis suc¬ 
cessors. Berkeley also bases lii« *dr: i; sm on an einnineiil 


cessors 
analysis of knowledge. 


(a) Among modern idealists wo find tbc epistomolojruv'd 
argument in Green. We have al , *°.idy soon liow Green div 
covers the existence of a spiritual principle ns the necessary 
presupposition of human knowledge and how he shows 
that for the possibility of knowledge il is necessary that, 
this principle should be considered Hr nlioal wilh lhe one 
underlying the world of nature, '"id h*»\/ he col cs lluis to 
establish an eternal all-inclusive consciousness of wbMi 
self and nature are different correlative aspects. AW have 
here then an instance of absolute idealism reached eh", flv 
through epistemological considerations. 

(b) Another argument cilcd 1 as an instance of this 
epistemological argument Cor absolute idealism we have 
also in an earlier British thinker, J. F. Fcrrier OSOS-ot) 
who uses it in his Institutes of Mcioplti/sice. His argu¬ 
ment proceeds in a geometrical form. Il lies been briefly 
summed up by Cunningham 2 tints: 


a Op. cit . pij. ior«, 


1 By Cunningham, op. cit. 
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“That which truly and absolutely exists is either that 
which we know, or that which we are ignorant of, or that 
which we neither know nor are ignorant of; and no other 
alternative is possible- But that which we neither know 
ncr are ignorant of must be the contradictory; for if 
it were not the contradictory it would be knowable, and 
therefore either an object of knowledge or an object of 
ignorance 1 . That which truly and absolutely exists is not 
the contradictory, however, since there is no contradiction 
involved in the proposition that something (whatever it may 
be) truly and absolutely exists. Consequently, that which 
exists must be either an object of knowledge or an object 
of ignorance—that is, it can be neither matter per se nor 
ego per se, but only some-object-plus-some-subject. Any 
absolute existent, then, is necessarily mind-together-with- 
that-which-it-apprehends”. 

Terrier thus proves that what is real must be a mind 
in snvthesis with objects. But how many such reals are 
there? One or many? Following the l aw of pa rsimony 
!e asserts that as only one such mind is sufficient to ex¬ 
plain everything, only one is logically necessary. He thus 
feels certain of the existence of One Absolute Mind having 
all things for its objects. The supposition of many finite 
reals (i.e., fixate minds in connection with its limited 
objects) is redundant. Ferrier concludes, therefore, that 
“there is One, but only One, Absolute Existence 
which is strictly necessary; and that existence is a 
supreme, and infinite, and ever-lasting Hind in synthesis 
with all things” 2 . 

The epistemological argument of absolute idealists like 
Green and Ferrier differs from that of subjective idealists 
hke Berkeley m this that while the latter try to prove by 
it the existence of mind, as subject, as the only independ¬ 
ent substance, the former try to prove the exis te nce of a 


1 S 3me thing can 
I s ay that I do not 
be related to me. 


wfo °^ect of my ignorance, when 
Know it, and hence it also, m one respect, must 


■ Institutes of Metaphysics, section 3 , proposition XI, p. 510 
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mind in which tJae subject and Llie object are inseparably 
correlated aspects. 


(c) Another k i n d cl“ epistemological argument oltcn 
found in Hegelian writings is based on the knowledge of 
the finite, the imperfect, the conditioned etc. It is pointed 
out tliat such knowledge presupposes a subject which is dis¬ 
tinct from these and, therefore, capable of knowing ihest 
as such. The very knowledge, ior example, of the finite as 
finite, it is argued, implies that the know^r is capable o/ 
transcending the finite; it implies an implicit feeling of 
being infinite. 1 This argument thus ivimoiccs I in* beK\ 
in an Infinite (and similarly Perfect, Unconditioned) Mind. 

The epistemological argument ultimately depends lor 
its strength on the assumption thaL knowledge is llie mod 
undoubted fact that the mind is acquainted with, so that 
even a sceptic cannot deny this without self-contradiction 
and that consequently if any proof is based on 1< nowledgc, 
and is logically sound, it cannot be overturned. The force 
of the argument is lost when this assumption is disproved 
either by showing that v/hal wo know immediately and 
with certainty in knowledge is nol knowledge itself but its 
object or that there is noLlnng like knowledge at all apart 
from objects. The modern critics of idealism, we shall no, 
try both these methods. Idealists repel tlioso :d bicic > h 
sticking to the claim that knowledge must be aware 01 
itself, otherwise no object even can be known. This claim 
is made, for example, by the very first theorem of 1 'Vrrier’s 
work which runs : “Along with whatever any micJli.iciuv 
knows, it must, as the ground or condition of its know¬ 
ledge, have some cognizance of itself.** 


The epistemological argument figured as llie chief argu¬ 
ment for idealism; and, therefore modern realists like 
Moore and Perry, as we shall sec, at Lack this argument to 
overthrow what they regard as the foundation of all idealism. 

idealism seeks to fortify and strengthen 
self further with other kinds of arguments of a nou- 
epistemological nature. 


1 Vide John Caird. 
126 f. and p. I 51 f. 


An Introduction to Lhc VhihnopUy o/ Jfc U 
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( 2 ) The Non-Epastamological Arguments 

These arguments are of various kinds ; but all of 
them may be regarded as objective approaches to absolute 
idealism, as distinguished from the subjective approach 
furnished by the epistemological arguments. They try to 
show that we cannot explain, nor understand, the objective 
world in its different aspects without the conception oi the 
Absolute Spirit. Some of these arguments, as we shall 
see, utilize the results of the epistemological arguments, 
and cannot, therefore, be said to be wholly objective. 

(a) The argument from Lhe relational nature of objects 

This argument also is found in Green, alon^ with the 
epistemological one, and repeated by other idealists. It 
pcints out that every object when analysed is found to be 
a unity in which different elements a«e interrelated. But 
interrelation of the many into one, without which the 
object would cease to exist, is inconceivable without a 
mind. Only a mind is known to be capable of synthesizing 
the many into one, without destroying their multiplicity. 
Hence no object can be conceived to exist without relation 
to some mind. Again, nature is the totality of all such 
objects interrelated into one system. So it presapposet 
the existence of One Mind, without relation to which its 
unity would be inexplicable. The universe m ust, therefore, 
be conceived as the interrelated system of objects in an 
absolute, all-inclusive, self-conscious mind or spiriL on which 
it is dependent. Without one mind, there could not be a 
universe or one world. 

Moreover, space and time are also unified systems of 
many interrelated elements (finite spaces and events), and, 
as such, the umty-in-difference, found in each, presupposes 
a mind without which it would lose its character. Besides, 
the Absolute mind, already proved, cannot be in space nor 
in time, but must be above space and Lime in order to be 
able to unify them into what they are. The existence of 
one eternal absolute spirit is thus demonstrated as the 
ground of the objective world. 
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{b) The argument from the contingent nature of finites 

This argument also utilizes the relational nature of a 
finite object in another way. A finite object is what it is 
by virtue of its relations to other finites by which it is 
limited and determined into that kind of finite existence. 
The colour, size, shape, weight and other qualities of a 
finite object would not be what they are but for the 
determining influences of the other objects of the world by 
which they are caused. It means that the nature possessed 
by every finite object is determined by and contingent on 
the rest of the world. In Hegelian language, every finite 
(when analyzed is found to be dependent on and therefore) 
passes into its other (things other than itself). It possesses 
then a self-negating or self-contradicting nature. As Caird 
puts it: “Every finite thing, by the fact that it is finite, 
has an essential relation to that which limits it, and thus 
it contains the principle of its destruction in itself. It is, 
therefore, in this sense, a self-contradictory existence, 
which at once is itself and its other, itself and not itself. 
It is at war with itself, and its very life-process is the 
process of its dissolution”. 1 

No finite, therefore, can be said to be self-existent or 
self-contained or to have independent existence. If realily 
means self-existence no finite can be real. Again if reality 
must be free from self-contradiction no finite can be real. 

The only thing that can possess reality is the whole 
including all finites. This whole is not a mere aggregate. 
Since every finite is related to and determined by every 
other finite, the parts of this whole are inseparably relaied 
and mutually determined. The whole is then a genuine 
organic whole. The whole being all-inclusive, it is one. 
Reality is identical with this whole and must be one. 
There being nothing but the whole, the existence of Ihy 
whole is not determined by anything outside it. It is not, 
therefore, relative, but absolute. Thus the reality of one 
absolute in which all finites are interrelated as parls is 
forced on us. Applying to this conclusion the theory, 
stated before, that a system of many interrelated members 


1 Hegel, p. I3$> 
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in which there is unity of the manifold implies a self- 
conscious mind which unifies it as an object, we reach 
the doctrine of absolute idealism, or the doctrine that there 
is the Absolute Mind of which all finite things are objects 
and in which they are unified into a system. 

What is proved in the above argument is also some¬ 
times reached in a slightly different way. Starting from 
the Leibnitzian assumption that reality must be self- 
determined, that “nothing really exists which is not 
self-determined and self-related”, 1 , it is shown that no 
particular, finite object can be said to be self-determined 
and no such object can, therefore, be real. The only self- 
determined entity is the whole system containing all 
finites—that in which all finite objects stand related. T his 
system being a unity of the manifold can be nothing but 
a self-conscious being. From an argument like this Caird 
concludes: “So soon as we are driven to recognize that 
reality can be found in that and that only which has a 
principle of self-determination in itself, we seem forced to 
recognise that the only reality is God ”. 2 


(c) Bosanquet's* Argument 

Bosanquet’s argument for the Absolute belongs to this 
general class, as the name e a contingentia mundi 9 (literally, 
‘from the contingent character of the world’) which he 
gives to it, shows. But his formulation of the ar g um ent 
has some novelty worth mention. He points out that if 

C ^ eCt i t5iat aU owc experiences (cognitive, 
aesthetic, moral, etc.) which are fragmentary, incomplete 
and incoherent always tend to become more and more 
complete and coherent. Every finite experience is opposed 
by somethmg else and there is a constant tendency of the 
We to expand itself, include its other, overcome opposi¬ 
tion and become more complete and coherent. This inward 
tendency shows that the whole of our being points t^ds 

“ P '" eDCe “ whi< * opposition h to be over¬ 
come by the harmonious absorption of everythin* This 

inclusive -whole of experience, may be called tte Absolute. 
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“This then, is the fundamental nature of the inference to 
Absolute; the passage from the contradictory, and unstable 
in all experience alike to the stable and satisfactory ”. 1 
The tendency towards completion by overcoming contra¬ 
diction is “the positive and constructive principle of non¬ 
contradiction—in other words, the spirit of the whole*’ and 
it “is the operative principle of life as of metaphysical 
thought ”. 2 

This spirit is the underlying principle in Logic under¬ 
stood, as it was by Plato and Hegel, as “the supreme law 
or nature of experience, the impulse towards unity and 
coherence (the positive spirit of non-contradiction) by 
which every fragment yearns towards the whole to which 
it belongs, and every self to its completion in the Absolute 
and of which the Absolute itself is at once an incarnation 
and a satisfaction ”. 3 Every idealist 4 mctaphysic bases its 
argument on this spirit of the whole, and such argument 
in general may be described as argument a conti n gen tio 
mundi “or inference from the imperfection of data and 
premises”,’ (i.e., from fragmentary and contingent nature 
of finite experience as the starting point, to the all-inclusive 
and coherent whole). The Absolute thus inferred is best 
conceived in terms of our spirit in so for os different 
fragmentary experiences are in il knil together into a 
coherent individual. But the finite self never is a fully 
complete and coherent system; it has its unresolved con¬ 
flicts, it is still on the way to completion. The Absolute 
is the perfect, self-complete and fully coherent Individual. 
As the concrete all-inclusive synthesis of every conceivable 
thing and thought it is the Concrete Universal . 

The conception of the concrete universal has been 
developed elaborately by Bosanquet , 6 and il has conic to 
occupy a very important place in his philosophy, lie 
contrasts the concrete universal to the abstract universal 
which is attained by generalisation from particulars by 
omitting their individual peculiarities. “The genemlity is 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value , p. 208. 

* Ibid. p. 267. 4 Ibid. p. 262. 

* Ibid. p. 840. 4 Ibid. p. 267. 


6 Ibid. Lecture IT. 
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framed by attending to the common qualities of a number 
of individuals, and disregarding their differences . 5 ' 1 Such 
an abstract universal is pure identity without diversity; 
there is no synthesis, no harmony, no coherence in it as it 
is empty of contents. Such a false abstraction cannot be 
the nature of the Absolute. The Absolute being the all- 
inclusive, harmonious synthesis of all particulars cannot be 
conceived after such an abstract universal. The key to 
the conception of the Absolute can be found in the idea 
of an individual (like Socrates) who unifies diverse aspects 
and states into one, inclusive whole. Such a universal 
which contains and unifies the many into one, without 
omitting or effacing their multiplicity is called by Bosanquet 
the true or the concrete universal. As he puts it, “a 
diversity recognised as a unity, a macrocosm constituted 
by microcosms, is the type of the concrete universal ” 2 
The Absolute according to Bosanquet is, therefore, a con¬ 
crete universal, a perfect individual. This conception is 
an elaboration of Bradley’s idea of the Absolute . 3 


(d) Boyce’s 4 Argument 

Josiah Boyce, the leading American Idealist, also 
argues (in his Gifford Lectures entitled The World and the 
Individual), like Bosanquet, to show that the self-transcend¬ 
ing implications of our finite experience point to an 
Absolute Being, a self-complete Individual Life or Experi¬ 
ence. His dynamic and teleological conception of the 
human mind and the Absolute Being imparts, however, a 
new turn to his argument, as well as to the movement of 
Absolute Idealism. Therefore, his views deserve special 
consideration. 

Boyce shares with his great pragmatist colleague, Wil¬ 
liam James, the voluntaristic outlook. He also follows 
Blato and Kant in thinking that human knowledge develops 
by the materialization or external application of ideas. 
The ideas that our mind inwardly entertains seek material- 


* Josiah Boyce (1855-1916). 
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ization in sense-experience. The ideas by themselves 
are abstract and universal; and they strive to become 
real through concrete and individual sense-experience. If 
we study the purpose and tendency of our mental life, we 
should not fail to notice that the mind is not satisfied with 
vague, indeterminate, abstract ideas. It always 'craves 
for concrete, determinate individual reality. Perception 
or sense-experience is the process by which the mind con¬ 
structs by selection external objects for the concrete 
realization of its inner ideas. “Every idea is as much a 
volitional process as it is an intellectual process .” 1 If we 
examine an idea we find that the purpose that moves this 
act of will is that of self-realization in concrete experience. 
This purpose can, therefore, be regarded as the interna) 
meaning of the idea. The concrete external object of 
perception in which the idea seeks self-fulfilment can be 
said to bb the external meaning of the idea. The ex¬ 
ternal is only the embodiment of the internal and not 
alien to it. 

Realists who think of the object as existing indepen¬ 
dently of mental activity fail to explain how the two in¬ 
dependent entities, the idea and the object, can come to 
fit in and correspond with each other so marvellously 
without a miracle. Analysis of perception shows that it 
is through and through a selective, purposive activity of 
the mind. 3 . What object will be perceived at a particular 
time will depend on the idea, the selecting activity of the 
perceiver. Sense-experience is not ‘‘whatever happens lo 
come to hand. It is carefully and attentively selected 
experience .” 3 The so-called “stubborn empirical facts” 
are really the products of mind's purposive selection in 
the light of its ideas. “Man thinks in order lo get control 
of his world, and thereby of himself ” 4 The external 
experience which he has is what he selects in accordance 
with his needs and cravings. 

If we critically examine the correspondence theory of 


1 

» 

a 


and the Individual, p. 311, 

iv. a rWr cha « > - 

lbld - *• 285. . - I bid. p. *86. 
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truth held by most realists, we also find out the error of 
realism . 1 Truth is not really attained by mind’s copying 
\r resembling a pre-existing independent object, for in 
that case most of what is accepted as true would cease 
to be so. The “accounts in the ledger”, “the symbols 
of an algebra”, “X-ray photographs” and most other 
scientific representations of facts bear no point-to-point 
correspondence to things of which they are taken as true 
accounts. Similarly “a true idea of a dog need not itself 
bark in order to be true” 2 . All these instances go only 
to show that truth does not necessarily depend upon any 
objective resemblance or correspondence between ideas 
and facts, but th at it depends on the fulfi lment erf mind’s 
intention or purp ose. What kind and ctegree of relation 
between ideas and objects will be taken as necessary for 
a true representation of facts will depend upon the mind 
which chooses such representation. Truth is thus found 
to be determined by the purposive, selective activity of 
the mind and not by any objective relation. This again 
points to the fact that true knowledge is mind's successful 
selection and construction of objects for the r ealiz ation 
of its ideas, and not mind’s representation of already 
existing objects. 

Now, in the light of this theory of knowledge, Royce 
tries to find out the implications of human experience. We 
have seen that our inner life of ideas is constantly craving 
for becoming more real by being more concrete a-u d more 
determinate through sense-experience. Rut this craving 
is not fully satisfied by the perceived objects which col¬ 
lectively constitute my world. For, even this world of 
external objects cannot be accepted by me as the final ful¬ 
filment of the mind’s quest for the concrete and the indi¬ 
vidual reality. I have the idea of a substance in the mind ; 
it is general, vague and abstract as compared with a 
particular substance, say a man, that I perceive as the 
outer embodiment of the idea. Therefore I say that the 
perceived substance is more real than the mere idea of it. 
But even the perceived substance, man, is not completely 


x Ibid. p. 800 et tag. 


* Ibid. p. 805. 
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determinate and concrete, because on seeing it I feel that 
this is only one of the innumerable perceptions of sub¬ 
stance I could possibly have. Similarly, my perceived 
world, as a whole, also leaves me to think that this is not 
the only way in which the ideas, of which it is the ex¬ 
ternal fulfilment, could be realized, and that other per- 
ceivers might have quite other kinds of worlds in fulfilment 
of similar ideas. Owi ng t o_ this ..lingering uncertainty and 
want of complete determination I cannot accept the world 
of perception as the only and ultimate reality. 

'“''The""ultimate reality, of which I have an idea, is 
understood by me as that about which there can be no 
doubt whether it is of this nature or of another nature. 
A table or a chair perceived by me always leaves room, 
however, for the 'doubt whether it is perceived to be the 
same by all others, or whether tables and chairs may not 
be of other kinds. Therefore the perceived world of mine 
cannot be accepted by me as the only and full realization 
of my ideas. Perception is quest for reality, but it fails 
to attain complete reality. 

But this failure is not without its lessons. For it 
teaches us that what is real must not be merely an idea, 
general and vague, but a concrete and determinate em¬ 
bodiment of the idea in immediate experience. Moreover, 
to be ultimately real, this reality sought by the ideas must 
be the complete fulfilment or embodiment of all ideas, 
admitting of no other alternatives. It can be concluded, 
therefore, that the ultimate Reality which our thought 
seeks can be nothing other than the Absolute which has 
the complete realization in immediate experience of all 
ideas in all possible ways. It follows that there cannot 
Be such an Absolute and Ultimate Reality without an 
Absolute Experience. This Experience must include all 
finite experiences but achieve what they fail completely 
to attain, by overcoming their shortcomings. This con¬ 
crete experience can be said to be the perfect Individual, 
because like an individual it claims uniqueness ; it allows 
no alternative since it is all-inclusive. In view of the 
dynamic nature of experience this Absolute is described 
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by Royce, in contrast with the intelleetualist Hegelians, as 
follows: “A will concretely embodied in a life,—and 

these meanin gs identical with the very purposes that our 
poor fleeting finite ideas are even now so fragmentarily 
seeking, amidst all their flickerings and their conflicts, to 
express,—this, I say, is the reality. This alone is. All 
else is either shadow, or else is partial embodiment, i.e., 
is a striving after that ideal which needs for its own 
expression this very striving ”. 1 Thus the examination 
of the meaning of finite experience leads us to Absolute 
Experience. 

By admitting this all-inclusive Absolute as the orga¬ 
nised system of all finite ideas, objects and experiences 
and by admitting these latter as its fragments, 

we can understand better the possibility of 

agreement between ideas and objects, and between the ex¬ 
perience of one person and that of another; and we can 
also explain better the meaning of one absolute reality 
which science wants to know, as well as the meaning of 
consensus of scientific opinion. 

Royce sums up, in another work* the argument for 
the Absolute in the following way:—“There is, for us as 
we are, experience. Our thought undertakes the inter¬ 
pretation of this experience. Every intelligent interpre¬ 
tation of an experience involves, however, the appeal from 
this experienced fragment to some more organized whole 
of experience, in whose unity this fragment is conceived as 
finding its organic place. To talk of any reality which 
this fragmentary reality indicates, is to conceive this 
reality as the content of the more organized experience. 
To assert that there is any absolutely real fact indicated 
by our experience is to regard this reality as presented to 
an absolutely organized experience, in which every frag¬ 
ment finds its place’*. 

T his A bsolute of^MosophyJ^Jor Royce, the God 
of religio n. The dynamic conception ofmind, as will, en- 
aBlesus to conceive the Absolute as creator of the world. 


1 Ibid. p. 850. 


3 ^ Conception of God, p. 42. 
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all finite wills being regarded as the fragments of one 
Will ; the inclusion of all experience and reality makes the 
Absolute omniscient and all-powerful ; the fulfilment of 
all finite cravings and wants in Absolute Experience 
makes it perfect; and the overcoming of all evils makes 
it all-good. As a self-conscious individual the Absolute is 
a Person. Royce’s philosophy thus provides also a rational 
justification for the popular beliefs about God . 1 


(e) Argument from opposites 

Reflection reveals to us some basic oppositions such 
as between the subjective and the objective, thoughts 
and things. Opposition is meaningless unless the opposites 
are somehow positively related. The relation which can 
be discovered in all cases of opposition, even where no 
other point of community is seen, is at least this that the 
opposites are both the objects of some mind. Without a 
mind to know, relate and contrast, opposition would 
cease. Hence all oppositions presuppose a unity, namely 
the knowing mind, which transcends and relates the op¬ 
posites. Some of these opposites are of such n nature 
(e.g., matter and mind, phenomenon and noumenon) that 
the mind presupposed by them cannot be finite. The 
belief in a universal mind is thus necessary. 


(f) Argument from the intelligible nature of the world 

Kant expressed the principle: “The intelligible 

world is relative to the intelligence-’. By this he meanl 
toat it is the mind which constructed the world wilh its 
own categories and rendered it intelligible or knownblc, so 
that the intelligible world could not exist without the 
mmd. Caird points out 3 that the full meaning of this 
principle could not be realized by Kant himself since he 
stall retained the belief also in something unintelligible— 
““S-m-itself behind the world. Caird demonstrates 
the untenability of this unintelligible residue rawing 
hereby that the intelligible world is the only world. The 

• u5 J orld and the Individual, 2r»d7"seri<»s~ £*, !,. VII-X 
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principle of Kant thus interpreted in Hegelian light points 
to an Absolute Mind as the presupposition of the world. 


(g) The ontological argument of McTaggart 


Though McTaggart distinguished himself as an inter¬ 
preter of Hegel’s philosophy, he develops towards the end 
of his life an original philosophy of his own in his great 
but highly abstruse book, The Nature of Existence, which 
is one of the very few attempts at building a systema¬ 
tic philosophy of the universe made during the present 
century in Great Britain. Its importance can be judged 
from the fact that Dr. C. D. Broad, an eminent British 
philosopher, considers it worth his while to write, in criti¬ 
cism, an equally big book, Examination of McTaggart's 
Philosophy. 


Inspite of the rather strange and independent manner 
of his argument, his penetrating analysis and geometrical 
rigour, his conclusion is not essentially different from He¬ 
gelian idealism ; it is idealism, and it is also absolutism 
though of a qualified nature. It is, therefore, ranked 
usually as an unorthodox type of neo-Hegelianism and con¬ 
trasted with the orthodox variety. 

He likes to call his philosophy ontological idealism , 1 
because his philosophy starts with an en qn hy "regar ding 
the nature of existence and ends with the conviction that 
existence is spiritual . His argument has also, therefore, 
been called ontological argument. It is perhaps the most 
objective approach to idealism in modem times; but it is 
extremely abstract too. 


McTaggart starts with existence, because existence is 
perceived m objects and no one can wholly deny the real¬ 
ity ol existence. “And ii it should be denied or doubted 
that anything existed, then the very assertion of or denial 
or doubt would Jew that, at least, the assertion in ques¬ 
tion existed’’.* Existence is then an absolute certainty, 
on which philosophy can be based without fear. 


2il i iieo^ temporary British PhitoB °phy, Vol. I, 
* Op. Cit/p. 252, 


for a brief 


account 
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But existence is a quality of things. That which 
possesses a quality is a substance. Therefore it is also 
certain that there is substance having existence as its 
quality. It is also “evident that whatever exists must have 
some quality besides existence”. We cannot find any 
substance with bare existence, having no other quality. 

Perception shows that substances are many. “But, at 
the same time, all the substances which exist may be 
taken together as a single substance”. 

As there are many substances there are also relations 
among them. Relations exist also among qualities and 
even among relations themselves. Again, every ‘■‘relation¬ 
ship generates a .derivative quality in each of its terms— 
the quality of being a term in that relationship ”. 1 So 
every substance must have innumerable qualities. 

Substances are particular; two substances cannot have 
exactly the same nature. “The nature of a substance may 
be regarded as a unity compounded of the particular 
characteristics which constitute it. But it may be regarded 
with equal truth as a unity which is manifested in those 
characteristics ”. 2 

But several substances may be combined in thought to 
form one compound substance. There is thus “one sub¬ 
stance which contains all other substances. This sub¬ 
stance is the Universe ”. 3 By virtue of relations that exist 
among all facts in the universe, the characters of objects 
are mutually determined. 

Every substance being possessed of infinite character¬ 
istics, can be divided infinitely into the component elements. 
No substance is, therefore, simple. Now, if every sul>- 
stance is infinitely divisible, no substance can be material 
for the following reasons :—In order that any substance may 
exist it must be distinguishable from other substances, and 
so it should at least theoretically admit of exclusive and, 
therefore, sufficient description, without which its particu¬ 
lar existence would be unthinkable. Moreover, in order 


* ?■ a c o£?*pticin . of relational properly. It *a is before l>\ 

of^posteinority r0m t * US re * atlon t ^ ie Quality of anteriority, and b that 

1 Contemp. Brit . Phil. Vol. I, p. 254. » Ibid, p, 255, 
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that a whole substance may be described, its parts must be 
described. But a material substance, supposed to 
exist, is such that the parts into which it would 
be divided would not possess such relations that 
the nature of one part could determine the nature of 
the rest. So that a sufficient description of one part would 
not give us a sufficient description of the whole. One part 
of a material substance, for example, may be red, the 
other yellow, and there would be no determination of the 
one by the other. Besides, the sufficient description of 
these parts of a material substance again cannot yield a 
sufficient description of the infinite parts of those parts. It 
is not possible, therefore, to think of a su fficient description 
ofj&u ch substance. In the absence of any conceivable 
sufficient description a spatial or material substance then 
cannot be distinguished from another, and cannot, there¬ 
fore, be ascertained as a particular substance. This shows 
that the very conception of a particular material substance 
involves contradiction and is absurd . 1 

On this positive ground, and on the further grounds 
that materiality is not directly perceived but only inferred, 
and such inferences are unsatisfactory, McTaggar t denies 
the existence of material substances But the infinite divi¬ 
sibility of a substance cannot be denied since a s ub s tanc e, 
in all cases, must have infinite characteristics and hence 
must be divisible. Hence a substance must be conceived 
m a way that will make sufficient description of it thinkable 
mspite of its i nfini te divisibility. So far as our knowledge 


^^KS^al^oncgp^of substance can. satisfy 
We can think of any given substance as 
spiritual and its parts also as spirits or selves. A self has 
the power of perception. Every self that is a part of the 
compound spiritual substance can then be conceived to 
perceive itself and the other selves which are in that whole. 

f* welf the “ ature of the other parts 

^ d< f m P fclon of one part yields also 

sufficient descriptions of oth er parts. Moreover that part 

elaborate ^ and 
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perceives or reflects also the nature of its own parts, hence 
its sufficient description also yields sufficient descriptions 
of its parts. Inspite of infinite divisibility, then, Lhe 
nature of substance can be determined by the sufficient 
description of even a few parts of it, it it is spiritual . 1 As 
to the proof of the existence of a self, which is the basis 
of this spiritual explanation, McTaggart says that wc arc 
dir ectly acquainted with one such substance in our own 
•‘self”.* McTaggart thus comes to believe that there is a 
reasonable certainty that all substances are spiritual, though 
there is no absolute guarantee that there cannoL be any 
other alternative explanation 

The universe is a compound of all selves and therefore 
it is also a spiritual whole—it is the Absolute. The Abso¬ 
lute, however, cannot be regarded as a person, any more 
than a college consisting of different persons can be re¬ 
garded as a person. It cannot be looked upon as God, either 
in the sense of controller or in the sense of creator. Time 
is unreal, since it involves contradiction to think of any¬ 
thing as possessing the contradictory predicates of being 
present, past and future. Creat ion is meaningless without 
the reality of time. The idea of a creator is thus 
untenable... 

The spiritual whole has perception of its parts; this 
perception reflecting the natures of the parts is determined 
by the parts, the objects of perception. The Absolute is, 
therefore, in this sense dependent on the parts, and not 
they on it. McTaggart, like the realists, emphasizes the 
importance of the parts more than the whole, the indivi¬ 
dual selves or persons more than the Absolute. To indicate 
this aspect of his philosophy he also calls it personal 
idealism 3 * 

McTaggart’s idea that “the universe consists of selves”, 
that some selves are self-conscious while others arc not 
and that there can be compounds of selves, and his plural¬ 
istic emphasis are all reminiscent of Leibnitz. Dm the 
main argument by which lie proves the spiritual nature of 
substances is based on the idea of the relation of mutual 


1 Contemp. Brit. Phil., Vdl. I, p. 200. * Ibid. 9 Ibid . p 251. 
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determination obtaining among different substances, and 
this relation, inspite of the highly complicated and original 
way in which it is formulated by McTaggart, is at bottom 
not different from the Hegelian idea of community or cot- 
relativity on which Green and Caird also base their proofs 
of the existence of spirits as explanations of objects. 

One more feature of McTaggart’s idealism is the attempt 
to demonstrate perception as the essenc e of a__ spirit’s acti¬ 
vity, and the attempt~to reduce emotion and volition to 
kinds of perception. 1 In this respect it is a contrast to 
Royce’s conception of will as the essence of mind. We find 
here the basic reason why McTaggart is unwilling to attri¬ 
bute will and purpose to the Absolute and why he does not 
think of it as a creator and controller, nor regard it as a 
person.* 

9. The Absolute Idealism of F. H. Bradley (1846-1924) 

(1) The place of Bradley 

Bradley's conception of the Absolute presents, in a 
way, the high water mark of neo-Hegelian thought 8 , and, 
on that account, it deserves separate attention. In him the 
monistic tendency of the movement attains its height. 

His dialectical acuteness and originality have few 
parallels in ancient or modern European philosophy; and 
it is a training for the intellect to pursue his arguments. 
While he uses his genius for shattering our c ommo n beliefs 
to pieces, he also combines with this destructive ability, a 
constructive one of a high order. TTig metaphysical spe¬ 
culation has come, therefore, to be regarded by a con¬ 
sensus of all schools of philosophers in Great Bri tain as the 
source of a new life in British Philosophy*. An eminent 
German writer, Rudolf Metz, fixes his place in European 


, 1 f P* that perceptions which are cogitations can 

he volitions and emotions". 

_ r * For a searching criticism of the premises and conclusions of 
McTaggart, vide Broad s Ermmnation of McTaggart’s Philosophy. 
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thought thus, “he was one of the few great builders of 
system, and one of the boldest and most original and 
speculative thinkers that Britain has ever produced. In 
modem British thought he takes a high, perhaps the 
highest, rank. 991 The importance of Bradley’s thought 
is not 5 simply for the consummation that idealism 
reaches in it, but, perhaps more, for the vitality 
it introduces into philosophical speculation, provoking 
thereby a host of non-idealistic lines of reaction. Even for 
understanding such anti-Hegelian contemporary move¬ 
ments as realism, pragmatism, one has to understand the 
problems raised by Bradley and the solutions he offers. 
We shall briefly state here some of the chief arguments on 
which Bradley builds his position in his greatest work. 
Appearance and Reality, about which it has been said 
that “no other work has so deeply troubled the present-day 
philosophy of Britain, provoked so much reflection, and 
exercised so much influence both positive and negative.” 2 

Bradley advances many arguments to show that the 
universe, conceived as it is as a system of interrelated 
terms of various kinds, is full of puzzling con¬ 
tradictions and hence it is not a reality, but a mere 
appearance of reality. These arguments themselves puzzle 
the average reader, and often prove baffling. To appreciate 
them and understand their connections fully one must grasp 
the ‘generating insight 9 behind the philosopher’s mind—the 
vision which generates the arguments and is, therefore, 
implicitly prior to them though explicitly the arguments 
come first and then the conclusion embodying the vision. 
In support of this inverted procedure we can recall Bradley’s 
own words : “Metaphysics is the finding of bad reasons for 
what we believe upon instinct.” 


(2) The ‘g enerati ng insight’ of Bradley’s Philosophy 

The vision or instinctive faith which generates Bradley’s 
philosophy is the vision of Reality as a harmonious 
undivided whole of experience, in which all aspects of 


l A hundred years of British Philosophy, 
Ibid. p» 885. Caird also describes it as “ 
Kant”. 


p. 322. 

Iho greatest thin# since 
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infinite experience are included, but are not parted and 
related. It is generically akin to the root concept of spirit 
on which the Hegelian outlook has been seen to be based, 
with two important points of difference. First, Bradley’s 
<experience’ is a whole which is not simply reason or 
thought , but also feeling and willing, all of which remain 
merged in one undifferentiated Absolute. Secondly, this 
Absolute is not conceived by him in a relational form; 
though it contains all thoughts and things, they are not 
split up into different elements. “Fully to realize the 
existence of the Absolute is for finite beings impossible”; 
but a limited idea of the Absolute “seems fully attainable 
by the finite intellect”. 1 In “mere feeling or immediate 
presentation, we have the experience of a whole. This 
whole contains diversity, and, on the other hand, is not 
parted by relations.” Such an experience ‘‘serves to 
suggest to us the general idea of a total experience, where 
will and thought and feeling may all once more be one”. 3 

But inspite of the differences just pointed out, Bradley’s 
Absolute resembles the common Hegelian Absolute in that 
both are organic in nature. In other words, the finite 
elements contained in the Absolute are dependent on the 
whole, and are also mutually interdependent. That being 
the case, if any finite aspect of the whole is sought to be 
isolated and understood, it is found to imply another, to 
depend on a second finite; and this latter again when 
analysed is found to be involved in the first. The attempt 
to understand the universe from the finite point of view, 
that is to say, the attempt to understand one finite by 
another, ends thus in a logical circle. This is the nature 
of the contradiction which Bradley repeatedly shows, with 
different examples, to be the fate of all common scientific 
and philosophical attempts to understand the universe 
rationally, for all logical thinking is the relational way of 
explaining Suites by Unites, fragments by fragments, 
discovering interrelations among them. 


* ffniL an ^ ^oUty, p. 140 (2nd. ed. 9th impression) 
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It should be noticed that Hegel and other Hegelians 
also had recognized before Bradley Lhe peculiar relation ol 
mutual interdependence among Unites, e.g., between 
thoughts and things, sensation and thought. But while. 
they tried to explain this difficult relation by taking this 
as an ultimate fact of experience and calling it correlalivily, 
Bradley does not rest satisfied with it. If anything, A, is 
dependent on another thing, B, and B again is found 
be dependent on A, our thought passes from A to B and 
B to A. The back-movement of thought contradicts its 
forward movement; thought is involved : a self-con t radio I ion, 
and it must escape from it and r ■> mot rest satisfied W’ifh 
it. But there is no escape from such self-contradiction so 
long as thought moves within finites, as it must do to make 
life possible. Thought is essentially a relational way of 
understanding finites, and has to confess its inability to 
escape contradiction. The only means of escape is the 
voluntary merging of thought back into undivided 
experience, suppressing thereby the source of puzzles, 
contradictions. In the light of the foregoing synopsis ol 
Bradley’s philosophical outlook it will be easier to follow 
his destructive dialectic.’ 


(3) Primaly and Secondary qualitu * 

He begins with the attempt made by some philosophers 
like Locke and also by some scientists, to internet (lie 
world in terms of primary and secondary qualities. Finding 
that our perceptions of material objeels are often erroneous, 
and such errors threaten the very existence of material 
objects, these thinkers make a distinction between qualities 
and qualities. They point out that some qualities like 
colour, touch, smell, sound, taste, about which we are 
often deceived are not the primary or essential qualities of 
a material substance, they are only secondary. These 
secondary qualities do not exist as such in any object. It 
is only when the object becomes related to some sense- 
organ, say the eyes, a quality like colour appears to be in 


1 For a critical but 
Bradley’s Dialectic 

4 


appreciative 
(G. Allen & 


treatment, Vidt 
Unwin, 1942). 


lb W. Church 




: . from Liis relation a secondary quality 

jw —:i,»d to exist in xhe oOjecx. s-* .*.2 

■*j;cn 8 's really to object; every object occupies space even 
it lacxs colour etc.; and, therefore, me spaxiai 
r uality of extension (in its different aspects like size, shape) 
belong to the object even when the object is no: related 
to :tv sen^e-organ. From such consideraxions the con- 
-la i on is drawn by those thinkers that she "secondary 
qualities, therefore, are appearance, coming fron- ti.e reolicy 
which itself has no quality but extension ’- 1 

This position, Bradley notes, is also held by materialism 
and ne demonstrates ixs untenability on the toiiowmg chier 
grounds: 

idf II the primary quality of extension forms cue 
substantive essence of matter, and the secondary qualities 
are only adjectival to it, the problem arises how to under¬ 
stand the relation between the two. It is not sufficient to 


say that the secondary qualities are the appearance of 
matter which is constituted by the primary. For the 
question arises then: Does this appearance belong to matter 
or does it not ? If it does, then it infects matcer with its 
unreal character. If it does not, then where does appear¬ 
ance belong (there being nothing except matter according 
to materialism)? There is thus an insoluble dilemma. 2 

(b) Again, the argument on which a secondary quality 
is said to be a conditional appearance, applies equally to 
the case of the primary quality of extension. For, the 
"extended comes to us only by relation to an organ; and, 
whether the organ is touch or is sight or muscle-feeling— 
or whatever else it may be—makes no difference to the 


argument. For, in any case, the thing is perceived by us 
through an affection of our body, and never without that 9 ’.' 

(c) What is more, without ‘ Secondary quality exten¬ 
sion is not conceivable 9 One cc cannot think of extension 
without thinking at the same time of a f what 9 that is 
extended . If the idea of extension comes to him through 
touch, the extended comes qualified by touch, if through 


Appearance and Reality . p. 10 (2nd. ed., Oth. imp.). 
iQid. p. 12. * Ibid. p. 12—8. * Ibid. 13—14. 
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the eyes, it is qualified by colour and so on. In -.hoi l li j 
thought of the sole reality of extension ee is the viujinl 
abstraction of one aspect from the rest, and the men' 
nocfinement of our attention to a single side of things, a 
action which forgetting itself, takes a ghost for sol.. 1 , 
reality”. 

Chiefly on these grounds Bradley concludes that Cb iJ 
the secondary qualities are appearance the primary are 
certainly not able to stand by themselves. This distinction, 
Horn which materialism is blindly developed, has been seen 
to bring us no nearer to the true* nature of reality”. 
short, matter which materialism tries to pass as reality is 
self-contradictory in nature and is a mere appearance, not 
really reality. The fault of materialism, if we judge it by 
Bradleys central creed, is that it breaks up the whole, 
takes out only a fragment (namely, primary quality) bv 

abstraction, and passes iL for reality forgetting flic concrete 
whole. 


(4) Substantive and adjective 

The distinction between primary and secondary qualit ies 
is, in one sense, a particular case of a more general dislinc- 
tion between substantive and adjective. On this hitt<*» 
distinction are based many kinds of interpretations of the 
universe, even some non-mat er in] is lie ones. But this 
distinction is also equally untenable. Bradley points out 
many objections, the chief of which are the following: 

tn L the e *?? ple ° f a lum P »«««*. Accord'n 4 

»hereaIwwt° n0Ure f d * sti 1 nction ’ this ?««"!> ™ » subMnntm- 
it But w fl ? Veet ’ ba J d are tho “djeetives which qniilif-. 

° n , rcflccUon - that if we take away II... 
quahtira, nothing is left to lx- the substantive. There i, 
0 th rag to ^ f ound ^ addUion , j , i(; ,, 

QuauL Can T f We id6ntify the thin « »ny or a of " 

hardness would thm tl i^'^T ! "Wetness m..l 

substantive can then h d ^J* tlcal > wlu< *h is absurd. \ 

miali«.. „ ^ . be neither something other than its 

qualities, nor identical with the qualities 
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lx is possible to suggest an escape from this 
uilemma by finding a third alternative, namely that Lhe 
substantive is a name for qualities in relation. 411 When 
■white*, “hard*, ‘sweet*, and the rest co-exist in a certain 
way, that is surely the secret of the thing**, that is what is 
called sugar and is the substantive. 

But this suggestion also raises difficulties. What is the 
relation of relation to the qualities ? The qualities them¬ 
selves cannot be relations. ‘White* is not the same as its 
relation to ‘sweet* or ‘hard*. But if relation be different 
or ether th^n the qualities, how can we say that Q uali ties 
."erf relations ? The well-known dilemma cf predication, 
arises here. “If you predicate what is different, you ascribe 
to the subject what it is vot ; and if you predicate what is 
not different, you say nothing at all ”. 1 


{c' .uesi it should be thought that the unintelliglbilitv 
-f^ tne relation of relation to its terms just pointed out, 
-rises from the wrong assumption that a relation must be 
a predicate cr attribute of the terms, Bradley considers 
also the other possible view that relation is not a predicate 
qualifying terms, but is more or less independent of the 
terms. He points out that even on this view, the nature 
of relation remains as unintelligible as before. If two 
terms A and B are related by some relation R, then accord¬ 
ing to this view R being independent of A and B, is outside, 
cr external to, the terms. If so then how can R be related 
to .-x, without a fresh connecting relation (R l ). And this 
new relation being also external to its terms (A and R) 
be a third relation (R s ) to connect them and 

^ the W of relations is 

d m infinite regress and makes relation unintelligible. 

Bradley shows thus the untenability of the time- 
honoured attempt to interpret the universe L t^ms of 

hC *■"- — 

ts zsrxszzirsz 


1 Ibid. p. 17 . 
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into its different aspects but fails to re-unifce them. The 
lesson which he derives from the failures to unite and 
interrelate the fragments, is that wc cannot solve the 
nddles unless we suppose that “everywhere Lliere must be 
a whole embracing what is related, or there would be no 
differences and no relation”. 1 It is only on the supposition 
of such a whole which “relaxing its unity, takes the form 
of an arrangement” of the many related elements, that we 
can explain the world's multiplicity and relations. The 
fragmentary outlook with its splitting of the whole into 
parts and their arrangement by different sorts of relations 
may be quite good for practical life. “Such an arrange¬ 
ment may work, but the theoretical problem is not solved”.’ 


(5) Relation and quality 

The problems raised by the discussion on subsLanlivc 
and adjective have been found to turn ultimately on 
relation and quality. These two, already discussed 
partially, are more fully considered again by Hradlcy. He 
shows that the very essence of the ideas of relation anil 
quality involves self-contradiction; each of these presupposes 
the other and there is a ‘vicious' circle. 

(a) “Qualities are nothing without relations.” In 
immediate presentation or “mere unbroken feeling, you 
have no relations and no qualities”. It is only when the 
different aspects of immediate expcricnec arc distinguished, 
that we get, by abstraction, these aspects as qualities ol 

ih< L ^7 en - . There 1R an operation which, removing one 
part of what is given, presents the other part in abstraction. 

his result is never to be found anywhere apart from a 
persisting abstraction”.’ It is clear then that qu titles 
annot be qualities but for this mental operation, or relation 

less Z eD A° th ! mind - Nor WOnW tb«* be quality 

the mind “ pec . ts wcr0 distinguished such |, v 

SLK n f i0n ° f a ° P ° CU ’ “S™’ ^ 

Zm be m * e ,“ pects . f re related. In short there 

there wlm 1“ Z diff ? r f ncps of and 

d be no differences without distinction (i.e., 


1 Ibid 


P. 18. 


Ibid. p. 19. 


8 1 bug, p. aa. 
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-Istinguishing), and no distinction can be made without 
■*-he mind’s inter-relation of the aspects distinguished. Hence 
c ualities presuppose relations, and are not intelligible 
without them. 

(b) But on the other hand relation is unthinkable 
w'thout qualities. For, relation must relate some terms. 
When something given in immediate presentation is split 
’in by our mental operation into different interrelated 
aspects, i.e., qualities in relation, it is true that the qualities 
^annot be there without the relations. But from this it 
’■’'ould be wrong to suppose that qualities can “be wholly 
resolved into relations'’. To “turn qualities in relation 
into mere relations is impossible*’, 1 “relations must depend 
upon terms, just as much as terms upon relations”. 

It is seen thus that qualities are supported by relations, 
and relations cannot exist without qualities as relata. 

(6) The negative conclusion—The Realm of 

Appearance 

This contradictory nature of the world which our 
x Ziought makes out of immediate experience through its 
relational activity shows that it cannot be real. Bradley 
says, therefore, “The conclusion to which I am brought is 
that a relational way of thought—any one that moves by 
the machinery of terms and relations—must give appear¬ 
ance, and not truth”. 3 

This conclusion sums up the central principles of 
F_-adley*s metaphysics. He remarks, therefore, that one 
who has grasped this has little need to go through his other 
arguments. The nature of relation being contradictory and 
’^intelligible, the nature of everything that involves some 
k:nd of relation must be so. But we cannot point out any 
object in the world which does not involve some relation, 
since there is no object, we can t hink of, which has no 
Quality, and no quality, as we have seen, which can exist 
without relation. Though Bradley’s conclusion does not 
require any further illustrative evidence, he wants to 
strengthen his position further by examining one after 

2 Ibid. p. 25. a j bidt 28t 
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another the natures of space, time, change, causation, 
activity, thing, self. All these categories with which our 
intellect or thought interprets the world are found to possess 
self-contradictory nature. Hence none of these can be real, 
they must be mere appearances of reality. 

So far Bradley’s philosophy is merely negative, it ends 
in a vain search for reality. But he does not rest there. 
On the contrary, he utilizes the very failures of the intellect 
to grasp reality and tries to construct on them a positive 
philosophy of the real. 

(71 The constructive Philosophy of the AbsnhtU 

For this constructive work Bradley uses his logical 
principle that every negation implies some positive basis ; 
there can be no e bare denial’. This principle enables him 
Srst to lay down the general position that rejection, of Hie 
relational form of the universe as mere appearance implies 
some reality; for the very judgment that something is an 
appearance is based on the assumption that it does not 
possess the characters of reality. The criterion, “Ultimate 
reality is such that it does not contradict itsclT ,,, is assumed 
in calling a thought-construct appearance. Hare pheno¬ 
menalism without belief in any Tcality ennnol, therefore, 
stand. 


Nor^ is it possible to deny this criterion of reality 
self-consistently. It is not possible to be a llinroiigh-Ln ug 
sceptic, and hold that truth is not knowable at all. For 
even such a sceptic must have to satisfy the criterion of 
self-consistency or non-eon tra diet ion in order to justify 

„ se ? f ; 9 ne ca ? scar(>el y think without a positive criterion, 
to think is to judge, and to judge is to criticize, ami to 
criticize is to use a criterion of rtahly’V Tin* criterion ol 
rea 1 y is absolute, because “cither in endeavouring to deny 

m attemPtin8 l ° <l0 " bl U ’ wc assume it's 

havo to fore, that Hie ili nml or 

reality t° appearance implies the po-ilive knowl. .!«<• I hat 
the real must exclude contradiction. This is the first 


Ibid p. 120 
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point we *cnow positively about the real. Moreover, in 
so far as phenomena are appearances of the real, they 
mizsx somehow belong to the real, that is, they must be in 
the real. This, when combined with the first point, gives 
the further knowledge about reality, that, “everything, 
which appears, is somehow real in such a way as to be 
s el t-consistent' 9 - 1 In other words all objects which are 
found to be self-contradictory in the phenomenal world 
constructed by our thought, must remain in the real in 
such an arrangement as to be in complete harmony. 

Yet another point we can know about the real is that 
it must be one. This follows from the last point. If 
reality is to be harmonious and free from conflict, there 
cannot be many independent reals. Because if there are 
many independent reals, we have to suppose that they are 
connected together into a harmonious whole by some 
relations. But if a relation between any two reals affects 
their natures, they are mutually influenced and determined; 
and then we can no longer think that the reals are mutually 
independent. But if a relation does not so affect the reals, 
then if is externa! to or outside them; and then another 
relation has to be supposed to connect the first relation 
with either term. In that case as we previously saw, there 
would be an infinite regress and no relation can be 
established. 2 The impossibility of many reals is thus 
proved, and along with it the unity of the real is also 
established. In a word the 4 'bewildering mass of pheno¬ 
menal diversity must hence somehow be at unity and self- 
consistent; for it cannot be elsewhere than in reality, and 
reality excludes discord 95 , 3 

As embracing “all differences in an inclusive harmony*' 
“the real is individual 99 . 4 In this respect it can also be 
called a 6 concrete universal 9 , 5 that is, a uni vers al which is 
not obtained by merely abstracting intellectually what is 
common among different things, but a universal which 
includes all diversities of concrete existents within itself. 


o IP 1 *}' P* 123 ( our ital.). 
- p. 123. 


* Ibid. p. 107. 


*Ibid. p. 123 
4 Ibid. 
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Reality as the concrete all-inclusive whole is not, therefore, 
to be confused with the abstract Kantian Thing-in-ilsoli, 
which does not include phenomena but excludes them 
completely. 

As to the ‘matter’ which fills up the outline o£ the 
Absolute chalked out above, Bradley holds that it musL lx* 
made up of the very stuff of whicli every given or 
imm ediately present fact is composed, namely experience. 
As to the proof that what is given is experience, or that 
experience constitutes existence, Bradley says, “Find any 
piece of existence, take up anything that any one could 
possibly call a fact, or could in any sense assert to have 
being, and then judge if it does nol eonsisL in sentient 
experience. Try to discover any sense in which you can 
still continue to speak of it, when all perception and feeling 
have been removed; or point out any fragment of its 
matter, any aspect of its being, which is not derived from 
and is not still relative to this source. When I ho experi¬ 
ment is made strictly, I can myself conceive of nothing 

else than the experienced.1 am driven to l lie 

conclusion that for me experience is the same as reality"V 

But this position of Bradley should not be confused 
with subjective idealism which tries to reduce nil objects 
to the percipient subject. The distinction between subject 
and object is the result of our mental abstraction, our 
thought splits up the concrete whole of experience into its 
fragmentary aspects like subject and object. As such the 
subject, according to Bradley, is as much a fictitious 
appearance, as the object. If we go back to immediate 
experience we do not find these fragments. “What we 
discover rather is a whole in which distinct ions can be 
made, but in which divisions do not exist" * It is such 
experience that Bradley means when lie urges “that reality 
is sentient experience". 

It may be objected 3 that what is given in experience 
is a particular something—a ‘Ibis’ as related to a particular 

1 Ibid. p. 127—8. (our il alios). 

3 Ibid, clia-p. * 19. 


2 Ibid, x . I'. 1 -!, 
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xnower. Bradley points out that the e this s is presented in 
Immediate feeling which is at a level below distinctions; 
:he whole of experience has not been split up by thought 
*chai* and ’what’, subject ard object, feeling and die 
felc: neither has the ‘this 5 been yet contrasted with any 
•-hat’. Ix is an undivided whole without any feeling of 
.indention that is presented to us. Therefore the character 
zi immediate experience is not incompatible with the 
Absolute. What is present in each case of immediste 
experience is of course different from that in another, and 
each is, in this sense, fragmentary. But it does not contain 
any feature which can resist its absorption in Absolute 
experience. On the contrary as we have found, immediate 
experience possesses some essential feaLures which our 
intellect demands of reality. What is more, each frag¬ 
mentary' experience transcends itself and points to some¬ 
thing beyond itself. If the different fragments of experi¬ 
ence were not included in one whole, it would not have 
’ een possible to contrast them, differentiate them and inter¬ 
relate them. The Absolute experience is thus implied by 
every finite experience. 

Bradley confesses, however, that our m inds cannot 
grasp the process by which finite experience arises, and how 
the plurality of finites becomes merged into the harmonious 
-bsolute experience. These processes are inexplicable. 1 
He possess no detailed knowledge of the Absolute. But 
?ur ■'‘complete inability to understand this concrete unity 
in ^detail is no good ground for our declining to entertain 
* 11 contrary the example of immediate experience 

jsives us a rough, general idea as to how diversity can be 
present without conflict in a harmonious whole of 
undifferentiated experience. 

„„ • T ? e „ Abs ° lute . t „ hus discovered by metaphysics is self- 
' s “ and satisfies the demands of intellect or thought, 
r, . meta Physics is mere theory, and since theory from 
= must ^ raade by the intellect, it is here the 

alop e wh “h has to be satisfied”". But even the 

! Ib'd. p. 200. 


a Ibid. p. 186. 
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jitellect is not completely satisfied if feeling and will remain 
unsatisfied, since in concrete human experience all the 
elements—thought, feeling, will and the like—remain 
inseparably merged in one undivided whole. Any thing 
that proves jarring to any side of experience infects the 
whole of experience. To satisfy the intellect fully meta¬ 
physics must, therefore, “take account of all sides of our 
being *’. 1 Fortunatelv, it is not an impossible demand. 
For imperfection, whatever be its nature—wholher it is 
related to thought, will, emotion or any other aspect—is 
basically the same; everywhere it consists in unresolved 
conflict, struggle or contradiction. And as the Absolute 
reached by intellect is free from all contradiction, it being 
the complete whole bereft of internal and external conflict 
and disharmony, there cannot be any imperfection of any 
kind in it. To prove the same thing indirectly, if there 
were any imperfection even from the side of Icelm" nnd 
will the Absolute would not satisfy the intellect' eomplelelv, 
but as it does so satisfy the intellect it cannot have anv 
imperfection. 

It follows therefore that the Absolute Bcalilv which 
is discovered by the intellect must be perfectly good as 
well . 2 It must also be emotionally satisfying, that is Hunt* 
must be absence of pain, and ‘a balance of pleasure’.' 

Bradley’s Absolute, it should lie clear, is neither a 
self-conscious spirit, nor a person. Self-hood ami person¬ 
ality are essentially marks of fimlnde. The seir as pitted 
a gainst not-self ca nnot be the Real, tb it is. The all-inrlusne 
whoTeTbut only a part or aspeet o*f H. Personality imolits 
self-hood and will and progress in tune- all marl,*- of 
imperfection. Bradley says, therefore, “ . . . . for me a 
person is finite or is meaning 1 ^ ss”and, therefore, 
assuredly the Absolute is not merely j><rsnn,d. ll e-. not 
personal, because it is personal and more. It is, in a wind, 
super-personal ”. 5 Personality, like tell hood, is a finite 


1 Ibid. p. 180 
*I6»d. Pr J81. 400 


6 Ibid. p. 471. 
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appe ar ance of the Absolute; the Absolute has this appear¬ 
ance, but also transcends it. 

For the same reason the Absolute is not identical 
with the God of religion. “God again is a finite object 
standing above and apart from man ”. 1 As an object of 
worship God must be distinct from the worshipper, hence 
He is not the all-inclusive Reality; but only an aspect of 
it. “If you identify the Absolute with God, that is not 
the God of religion. If again you separate them, God 
becomes a finite factor in the Whole ”. 2 “God is but an 
aspect, and that must mean but an appearance, of the 
Absolute ”. 5 


10. The Place of the finite in Absolute Idealism— the 
problems of personality and individuality, imperfec¬ 
tion and evil 

The Absolute, in whatever way it may be conceived 
by the different idealists, is the all-inclusive whole. There¬ 
fore every finite existence, whatever may be its nature, 
must exist in the Absolute or nowhere. Rut there is a 
difference of emphasis regarding the importance of the 
Unites, and the degree of their dependence on the Absolute. 
The reason is that even within the fold of absolutists, there 
are, relatively speaking, the pluralists, and the monists, as 
well as the followers of the middle path who try to hold the 
^balance evenly between the two. As we have seen an abso¬ 
lutist like McTaggar t emphasizes the importance of the 
garfc§£j|^ o re th an thewhole. The whole in this view does not 
possess any mdividualityof its own, it is little more than the 
totality of finites. Pluralism here relatively dominates over 
monism. There is at the other extreme the monistic tendency 
m absolutists like Bradley and Bosanquet for whom reality 
M one ’ therefore, the whole alone is genuinely 

J e f 9 , e P‘ ar * :s are real only so far as they are in the whole; 
by “““selves the finites are meaningless abstractions, 
idway between the two extremes, there are the average 
H egelians like Caird who try to d o equal justice to the one 

1 Ifeid. p. 394,. 2 I7TJ ~ 

dSkxvf' FWe als0 oa TrEih akd Reality. 
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and the many, the whole and the parts, stressing the 
inseparable relation of correlativity between the two. In 
this view the Absolute is empty without the finilcs which 
it includes and transcends; and the finites are not rationally 
conceivable without reference to something beyond them 
in which they are included and inter-related. 

In the light of these different positions held by 
Hegelians regarding finites in general we can understand 
their views regarding personality. McTaggart believes the t 
the Absolute is not personal, since the Absolute is a com 
pound substance and does not possess the degree of unilv 
necessary for being regarded as one person. Bradley, on 
the other hand, holds that the Absolute is not person i 1 
because personality implies some degree of distinction and 
all distinctions are merged into homogeneous unily in l he 
Absolute. The average Hegelian holds thal the Absolute 
is a unity in multiplicity as a person is, and ran, therefore, 
be regarded as a person. 


A distinction is made, however, by Bradley, and 
Bosanquet, between individuality and personality. Tndivi- 
duality carries the idea o£ a unity of distinct*, ' something 
winch includes, harmonizes and unifies many eonlents. 

m ua ity, according to this notion belongs to the human 
se o y m a united sense, since it is nol completely 
harmonious, though partly it is so. The self stand* opposed 
to the not-self, it has its struggles with opposing elemenis 

Perfeefto^T m r^ ^ enc , e » noi * perfect individual. 
Perfect individuality, implying perfect harmony and unily. 

beings only to the Absolute. But personality, „ceordin., 

CC T 0teS distinction, finihide, exclusiveness" 

net toX lbsoIuto altribUte<1 °“ ly t0 th ° hu,,,a “ 

betwem H f.f elian does not care mueh to dislimniisli 

cention nf i and P^sonality. Basing his eon- 
tries to nut A hsolute on the nnology of his own self, he 
own n JL..n+ ^A’ng essentaal and va ’nable found in his 

flnite and^SerSrt Ho°bt ° nly w,,Hf « 

personality to ttfis , therefore, 1o attribute 

onty to the Absolute m this sense. The flnitude 
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which Bradley finds to be an essential element in the idea 
of personality, is not of course attributed to the absolute. 
Ordinarily an Hegelian holds that finitude and imperfection, 
though found in the human personality are not any part 
of its essence. The essence of personality, according to 
him, is spirituality; and the spirit is a self-revealing, self- 
determining principle which holds together its diverse 
elements by its unifying power. And this essence is 
attributable, without any fear, to the Absolute. In this 
way the Hegelians like Caird find it convenient to identify 
the Absolute with the personal God of Christianity, or a 
similar theistic faith. Hegelianism, in this aspect, play3 
an important role by supplying a metaphysical basis and 
justification of religion, Christianity in particular. 

But if the human selves and the Absolute aTe all 
persons, how can we understand their relation ? How can 
we t.hink of many persons existing within one person ? The 
difficulty in understanding this point drives, as we saw, 
the absolutists and personal idealists, like McTaggart to 
deny the personality of the Absolute. But an attempt is 
made by some Hegelians to solve this difficulty. Dr. Haidar, 
an Indian Hegelian of note, has made this problem the 
special subject of a searching enquiry. 1 He tries, in the 
light of Hegel 5 s own fundamental principles, to find out a 
means of reconciling the personality of the finite self with 
that of the Absolute. We may sum up his valuable 
suggestions here. 

Bike an Hegelian of the central position he points out 
that neither the extreme monistic tendency of Bradley, nor 
the pluralistic one of McTaggart represents the true spirit 
°f Hegel who is always anxious to do justice both to unity 
and plurality. Some Hegelians emphasize the unity of the 
Absolute so much as to drown the value and importance 
of the finite individuals, and make Hegelianism indistin¬ 
guishable from pantheism. McTaggart on the other hand 
interprets Hegel*s absolute with so great emphasis on the 
finites as to red uce the unity of the Absolute to a mere 

, V*j. de Neo-Hegelianism (by Hiralal Haidar. Heath, Cranton) 
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impersonal totality. But the teachings of Hegel’s Logic 
and Philosophy of Religion , Haidar points out, make it 
sufficiently clear that “Absolute is not a principle of unity 
diff erentiated into objects, but a self whose nature is lo 
communicate itself to its constituent selves, in each of 
which it is present, completely and indivisibly, and to bring 
them back to its own unity, the objective world being the 
otherness of this system of selves. NaLure, lo express the 
idea in another way, is related to a spiritual principle which 
is not a barren identity but a concrete unity of persons’”. 1 
Briefly speaking, the Absolute is a society of selves. 

But a difficulty arises here. Is it fair to regard lho 
unity represented by a society as sufficient for personality 
or self-hood? If that be so then, as McTaggarl points out, 
“every college, every goose-club, every gang of thieves 
must be called a person”. 2 

To this Haidar replies, that the degree of community 
of purpose present among Lhc members of a club or gang 
is incomparably low as contrasted with that present among 
different selves which form parts of the Absolute self. The 
members of a club have diverse interests, only ail 
insignificant fraction of which is shared by them in common. 
Hence the unity represented by the club is very imperfect! 
“The relation, however, of the Absolute to its constituent 
individuals is different. It is a union which makes not this 
or that phase of their existence but Lhc whole of tlicir 
existence, including their existence as inlcr-cmtsrions 
members of it possible. ... So Lhc unity of the Absolute 
is, besides other things, the continuity of consciousness 

Tt”? 6 “ ter ' COnSCi ° Usness of the st,lves ^al 


Haidar means to say that unless the one Absolute 

centres’^ 1 ?? 8 dl ? erentiate<1 itself into the many fragmentary 
>f .f ons “ ouslle ss called selves, Hie selves would not 

, aFe * nor wcmld th °y know eaeh 
her- The Absolute explains both the individualily of 


1 Op. cit. p. 455-6. 


8 Ibid. p. 463. 


’ Ibid, p, 403 i. 
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each self and the continuity,, as proved by mutual 
knowledge, among the different selves. It differentiates 
itself into the many as well as synthesizes or integrate.-, 
them. 

But here an objection is possible. If this view is 
correct then the Absolute is the only all-pervasive unity, 
and hence it deserves to be called the only self. To remove 
this difficulty Haidar draws attention to Hegel ? s sayin» 
that the unity of the Absolute does not consist in bein* 
cne substance, but one subject. In other words unity 
consists in the capacity of unifying by consciousness diverse 
elements into a continuous system of consciousness. What 
is one need not be like a mere indivisible point devoid of 
constituent elements; it is really one only if it can unify 
the many into a system. Real unity is not bare identity, 
it is really an identity of distincts. The conclusion inevit¬ 
ably follows that what is one must contain many elements 
as objects of its unifying consciousness. To this TTn-l dm. 
adds the further thought that (just as a liv in g organism 
can have for its constituents only living org anisms or it 
would otherwise not be living at all, similarly) every con¬ 
stituent element of a conscious self can only be a conscious 
self; if the constituents were unconscious the self would 
not he conscious. The final conclusion drawn from these 
two truths is that the Absolute is a self, in so far as all 
things are unified into a system by the absolute conscious¬ 
ness, and also that every constituent of the Absolute must 

be a conscious self. The Absolute thus is the Self which 
is a system of selves. 


But does it not follow then from this that even a human 
self, on the same grounds, must consist of many selves ? 
Haidar does not swerve from this conclusion. On the 
contrary he points out that psychic phenomena like multiple 
personality support the supposition that the human self is 

so1 ? subs tance, but is a colony of selves in which 
umfi^tion is normally, but not always, present. 1 

eonpr*innci? Ue wn how what is an object of the Absolute 
ess (and in that sense constituent of it) can itself 

1 Ibid. p. 466 — 7 . 
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again be a self or subject need not prove an obstacle to 
the acceptance of this view. Nothing in the universe is 
purely a subject or purely an object. The Absolute itself 
is the subject and object of its self-consciousness, similarly 
is every finite self. In fact when a particular self A 
perceives another self B, he is in turn perceived by B, so 
that each of A and B is a subject-object. Everything in 
the universe reflects the Absolute from its own stand-poinL, 
or is the fragment of the Absolute consciousness, which 
reflects or experiences the entire universe in a particular 
unique way, while it is itself reflected from infinite olher 
similar centres. The Absolute is the unified integration of 
all finite experiences. Bather every finite experience is the 
finite product of the self-differentiating process of the 
Absolute, just as every peculiar organ in the human body 
is the result of the differentiation of the seed or life. 

Man consists of body and soul. The body is a product 
of nature which is again the product of the self-differentia¬ 


tion of the Absolute. The human consciousness or the 
human soul is consciousness attained through the body. 
As consciousness is one and eternal and thus identical with 
the Absolute, we cannot think that human consciousness 
can he produced by the body. We must think that human 
consciousness is nothing but the one absolute consciousness 
reproduced or reflected through the body. To pm the 
same thing in another way the Absolute realizes itself 
through each body, which is also the product of its own 
differentiation. Man is, therefore, God come to himself 
(i.e., knowing himself) through nature. 

„ aU t ? lese considerations Haidar concludes that 

f Partial manifestation of a self-differentiation of 
the Absolute, which is the ideality o t his body. His 

an P W -pf f e ? r ex P en ence forms part of the Absolute Thought 
, perience and is valid so far as it goes. What he 
understands and perceives, the Absolute understands and 

£Sv ZarT’th Ut t he AbSOlnte ""‘'"Stands and p.Tcoiws 
m mutely more than he ever does’ 5 . 1 


1 Ibid. j>. 484-. For 
and Personality. 
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Along with the finite, evil and imperfection also engage 
the attention of the Hegelians. If the Absolute i s a 
harmonious, perfect whole how could there be evil within 
it i.e., in the world ? 

The solution of this problem, the absolutists repeatedly 
point out, lies in the correct understanding of the nature 
of perfection. Perfection is not a static quality of the 
Absolute, it is the dynamic process by which the Absolute 
realizes itself by overcoming all imperfections. Perfection 
would, therefore, be meaningless without imperfection, truth 
without error, good without evil. s *£een in this light evil, 
error—all imperfections, only contribute towards perfection, 
just as each crooked, fragmentary arc of a circle contri¬ 
butes to the perfect roundness of the circle. 

Again, all imperfections, including evil, are there, as 
imperfections only for its, finite minds. They are all 
overcome and> reduced to elements of perfection in the 
Absolute. >As Mackenzie puts it: “There can be no real 
unity without differentiation, and this involves the breaking 
up of the harmony of the whole and its restoration again/ 
The broken music which arises in this process may, from 
the point of view of the whole, seem perfect harmony; but 
for us who are at the point of view of the parts, there is 
noeE sa ajfly something of the nature of evil”. 1 

The existence of evil, Hosanquet points out, should not 
be ignored as a mere illusion, 3 nor should it be a source of 
pessimism in. life. “The universe is not a place of pleasure”, 
hut “a place of soul-making”. 3 It is a place where man 
gels an opportunity for overcoming his imperfections and 
perfecting his self. Por him “suffering an d privation are 
®Jso opportunities. The question for him is how much he 
can make of ■diem”. 4 The feeling of imperfection is the 
cause of all moral endeavour. “In the moments of moral 
difficulty, we are full of effort, preoccupied with the sense 
of wrong in the world, the sense that the next move is with 
that good and evil rest upon our shoulders”. 6 


°t Metaphysics, p. 155 . 

Th# Principle of Individuality and Value t pp. 279 — 00. 
* lend. TO, aa. * 7hiA . »v «w * Ibid, p. 279—so 
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Taken in the right spirit, then, e\ il is a source of good; it 
is a necessary condition for the process of self-development 
called perfection. 

11. Degrees of Reality 

Closely connected with the Hegelian theory of finites 
there is the theory of degrees of Reality which is held by 
some notable Hegelians like Bradley, Bosanquet and Lord 
Haldane . Though all these thinkers do not come to the 
theory of degrees from identical considerations, there is 
something inherent in the common Hegelian outlook which 
may be regarded as the source of their views. All finites, 
in the Hegelian view, are expressions of the Absolute Reality 
in different ways, and all of them are fragmentary in nature 
and, therefore, imperfect. But in spite of their imperfec¬ 
tions, all are not equally imperfect. Hegel himself, we 
know, distinguished between the higher and the lower 
categories, on the criterion that the higher is more concrete, 
more complete or inclusive, more harmonious, whereas the 
lowei is more abstract, less complete and less harmonious. 
So Hegel arranged the categories of logic, nature and spirit 
in the ascending order of perfection. 

Bradley is influenced by this aspect of Hegel’s 
philosophy. 1 All finites, we have seen, are regarded by 
him as appearances of reality and as such imperfect and 
unreal. But all are not equally imperfect. As he says, 
“Of two given appearances the one more wide, or more 
harmonious, is more real. It approaches nearer to a single, 
all-containing individuality. To remedy its imperfections, 
mother words, we should have to make a smaller alteration. 
/Cbe truth and the fact, which, to be converted into the 
Absolute, would require less rearrangement and addition, 
is more real and truer. And^this is what we mean by 
degrees of reality and truthr To possess more the character 
of reality, and to contain within oneself a greater amount 


1 footnote om p- 818 of App. 
tae Chapt, on. Decrees of Truth 
mention that in this chapter I 
elsewhere, indebted to Hegel”. 
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of the real, are two expressions for the same thing”. 1 
Judged by this criterion Bradley finds, for example, that 
though body and soul are both appearances, and hence 
unreal, the soul is more real than the body. The soul 
shows greater identity, self-consistency, self-completeness 
than the body. 

Bosanquet follows Bradley in this as in many other 
respects. He stresses the idea of individuality which for 
him stands for all that is connoted by reality and perfection 
in the above description of Bradley. He would, therefore, 
say that whatever possesses the marks of individuality 
(inclusiveness, coherence, etc.) to a greater extent 
approaches Reality more, and is relatively more real. 

But it should be noted that according to these thinkers 
only the imperfect or appearances admit of degrees; what 
is perfect, is absolutely so, and there is no question of 
degrees there. Hence the Absolute or Reality proper has 
no degrees. As Bradley puts it, “The Absolute, considered 
as such, has of course no degrees; for it is perfect, and 
there can be no more or less in perfection. Such predicates 
belong to, and have a meaning only in, the world of 
appearance”. 3 


Bord Haldane reaches the theory of degrees of reality 3 
in a slightly different way, namely, as a conclusion obtained 
from the combination of two theories, (a) the theory that 
knowledge is foundational, that is the ultimately real, and 
(b) the theory of the relativity of all knowledge. The first 
of these premises is only re-afiirmation of the basic idealistic 
"principle that the spiritual alone is real”. 4 

Haldane tries to show that knowledge or thought is 
foundational. It is the fundamental reality of which 
naind 3 and Object* are different limited aspects or deter¬ 
minations. He controverts the idea, common among 
philosophers including some idealists like Berkeley, that 


1 «}■• £- a ^ Ihidm 318 

1 * y i read T before the British Academy), The Doctrine 
+\?J‘ i y*'3in Knowledge, Truth, and Reality, References are 
Yjj g boo ^ et reprinted ^. om the Proceedings of Brit. Academy 

4 Ibid . p. 31. 
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knowledge is the product or effect or activity of some 
substance. In fact, knowledge constitutes the nature of 
substance, quality and everything else we can mention; 
“thought is constitutive, rather than constituted. It does 
not truly find itself in reality, for it constructs reality by 
its own activity”. 1 Knowledge in us, or our experience, 
is only a finite determination of that one Absolute 
knowledge; it is the manifestation of the eternal knowledge 
through the finite conditions of body and life. 

This last fact truly understood proves also the relativity 
of our experience. “We are what we are, and we cannot 
take in at any one moment all the possible aspects” of 
reality. “In order to accomplish anything we finite beings 
have to limit our endeavours and our purposes”.- We have 
thus to ‘break up 5 the whole of reality or knowledge and 
abstract only those aspects of it which the purpose of the 
moment needs. Finite human experience presents, there¬ 
fore, the different aspects of reality, each of which is true 
only in relation to a particular standpoint from which 
reality happens to be viewed. This means that our 
experience or knowledge is never absolute, it does not give 
the whole truth about reality, it is only relatively 1 rue. 


Now if this relativity of our experience is true, it 
follows that the different objects known by us are different 
aspects of one fundamental reality each being l rue 
presentation of reality from a particular standpoint. Hut 
some of these aspects are fuller presentations of reality 
compared with some other aspects. For example, the con¬ 
ception of reality as mere inorganic matter, is not as 
complete as the conception of it as a living organism (which 
includes matter and also life); similarly the conception of 
reality as a self-conscious spirit is fuller and more adequate 
than its conception as a mere living organism. Every 

p 2 fr!f^ Cate|r0ry ^ under which our understanding views 

£55? P Tw eS the \f hieher d< * re ‘- ot perfection or 
y. There are thus different degrees of realily 
possessed by its different aspects. ^ 


1 Ibid p. 28 . 


8 Ibid, p, s. 
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It should not be thought that degrees belong only to 
finite presentations of reality, to our thought-constructs, 
not to reality itself. As we think, the Absolute thinks in 
us, and what is constructed by our thought is really then 
the construction of absolute thought. Reality being con¬ 
structed by thought, and different thought-constructs being 
more or less perfect, there must be degrees belonging to 
Reality itself. The different aspects of reality which are 
characterized by different degrees of perfection, are aspects 
of Reality itself. Hence d egrees cannot but _ f all^ within c9* 
Reality. Haldane differs, therefore, from Bradley. - J 
According to Bradley our views of Reality are contained 
of course within Reality, but in a transmuted form in which 
their distinctions, and, therefore, degrees are absorbed and 
merged in an undifferentiated unity. But Haldane is not 
an extreme monist in this respect. On the contrary his 
view is that our finite, relative views of reality, the degrees 
and distinctions of the various kinds of our knowledge are 
not only contained but kept uneffaced, within Reality. 
Consequently while Bradley holds that only appearances of 
Reality, and not Reality itself, admit of degrees, Haldane 
thinks that Reality itself has degrees. 

Referring to the point on which he differs from Bradley, 
Haldane says, * 6 I think that the point of difference is one 
which is possibly more important as regards words than 
principle. But still there is a difference which I must not 
pass by. For me thought is the very foundation and 
meaning of reality , it is comprehensive even of its own 
self-imposed limitations and errors ; it is that in terms of 
which alone all that seems other can be expressed, and is 
that which cannot itself be described in any terms but its 
own”. 1 

It should be noticed that the word reality has at least 
two senses which aTe not distinguished by the Hegelian and 
it is left undecided in which of these senses reality can be 
said to have degrees. ‘Reality’ may be taken in the sub¬ 
stantive sense of f that which is real 1 and also in the abstract 

1 (the words italicized "by us express the point of 

difference). 
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sense of e the character of being real'. Common seme rmy 
feel puzzled as to how the subslantive can admit of degrees 
'hough it rray entertain the plausibility of the character 
of reality being more or less real. But ultimately this 
distinction does not stand, rince c the character of being 
real* must itself fall within the denotation of reality as it 
is also something real. In fact this distinction, the Hegelian 
may point out, is based on the idea of a disLinelion of 
substance and quality, which he does not accept as ultimate. 
Beality is not primarily a substance according to him. Tt 
s the all-inclusive term which denoLes everything, substance 
as veil as qualities. 


12. Relations 

(l) Central Relations 

The neo-Hegelian view of relations has acquired some 
prominence in contemporary discussions. It has also 
greatly exercised the realistic minds, and provoked opposite 
theories. 1 

All relations, according to neo-Hegelians, aTC interiml. 
Their theory is, therefore, known as the internal theory of 
relations. By calling relations internal it is generally 
meant that relations modify (or determine) the na Lure of 
the terms related. 

This view is only another aspecL of the Hegelian theory 
i.hat the universe is like an organic whole in which every 
part determines, and is determined by, every oilier part ; 
and the whole and the parts are also mutually determined. 
There is an inseparable relation by which all things arc 
united in the interrelated system called Lhe Universe. 

According to the opposite theory of externality of 
relations, relations are external to the terms 5 in other 
words, they do not modify the terms; the terms in relation 
remain what they were or will be out of relations. This 
view, we shall see, is held by realists for whom the universe 
is not an organic whole but only a totalily of many 
independent entities. 


cal 


)t apOT } a,n X Critic i 9 , m V) d n^dysis Moore Philo*ophi 
Studies, Holt and other*.. The New Hialism; Kviiut. hhallvn. 
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Most idealists believe that the universe is the product 
of a self-differentiating Absolute; all things are, therefore, 
the finite modes of that one ultimate reality, and thev 
have no independent separate existence. They are like the 
branches, leaves, trunk and roots of a tree, all differentia¬ 
tions of the same seed. Relations among things, according 
to this view, are not, therefore, merely connecting links 
accidentally interposed between previously existing things. 
On the contrary things ore, from the tune of our first 
acquaintance with them, members of a relational system; 
and are what they are because of their relations to the 
system. In other words, as soon as finite things get 
differentiated within the Absolute, they are also inter- 
related.^ Hence terms and relations are inseparable corre^ 
latives, and cannot be isolated or conceived in isolation. 

Green, we have seen, tried to show that all objects are 
produced by thought relations, and, consequently, no 
thing would be what it is apart from such relations. 
Relations are, therefore, internal in the sense that rela¬ 
tions determine the very nature of things related. 

Bradley , it has been found, also shows that if relations 
are external or extrinsic it would follow that relations and 
terms can exist independently of one another, and in that 
case we would be compelled to conceive some other rela¬ 
tion to connect the independent entities called relations 
with the terms, and so on ad infinitum. This infinite re¬ 
gress disabling thought can be avoided only if relations, 
by their own intrinsic nature, are conceived to enter into 
the being of the terms without the help of further rela¬ 
tions; that is to say, only if relations are conceived not as 
falling outside the terms but as being internal to the 
terms. 

Arguing in the same manner Joa chim says that a 
*'purely external relation is in the end me awing lfifis”, for, 
*a relation, which really falls between two independent 

entities is .. a third independent entity which in 

no intelligible sense relates the first two.” Every relation, 
says Joachim, 6f at least qualifies its terms, and is so far 
M djective of them even if it be also something besides. 
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And X am maintaining that, so far as A and B are related, 
tier are eo ipso interdependent features of something 
other than either of them singly: and, on the other hand, 
that if A and B really are each absolutely simple and in¬ 
dependent it is nonsense to say that they also are really 

related. 591 n 

The difference between Green's and Bradley s view, 
according to some writers, is that while Green tries to 
reduce reality to relation, Bradley exempts reality from 
all relation. But this distinction must be understood with 
some reservations. It is true that Green holds that even 
the so-called simplest fact of experience like sensation or 
feeling is found on inspection to be determined, in respect 
of its nature, by other facts related to it, and that it can 
also be shown by analysis to be a unity of multiple 
e lemen ts related by thought. In this sense Green holds 
that every reality, which is the object of our knowledge, is 
made up of thought relation. But it should not be for¬ 
gotten that he holds that thought, the relating principle, is 
itself only an aspect of the fundamental reality, eternal 
consciousness, of which feeling is another aspect. Thought 
being an aspect of that ultimate reality, that reality 
cannot be said by Green to be dependent on thought. 
Hence ultimate reality must be above or independent of 
thought relations; and all relation, according to him, 
being possible only through thought, it must be altogether 
above relations. In other words though finite modes of 
reality, as known through thought, arc shot through with 
thought-relations, the eternal consciousness not being a 
thought product, must be exempt from such relations. 
Though this conclusion may not be found in so many 
words in Green’s works, it is an obvious logical implica¬ 
tion of his position. This being accepted the difference 
between Bradley and Green would not be so great as it 
is usually supposed. According to both reality, only in 
so far as it enters human experience, has a relational 
texture which depends on thought relations; but founda¬ 
tional reality is not dependent on thought relations. 

1 The Nature of Truth pp. H-12. 
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Concerning the finite differe ntiations of reality, again, 
here is a d:stincticn 7 often made, between Green £n d 
Bradley. Green, it is said, tries to reduce all such objects 
-1 knowledge wholly to relation, whereas Bradley does not 
,’c 3D far. Though Bradley holds that all qualities imply 
zrS '■’e^erd on relations, he also says that relations without 
-err'- to relate are meaningless. But as we have shown 
In connection with Green’s doctrines, he does not really 
believe that there are relations without terms. The real 
point is that when two finite terms, A and 3 , are found 
related by a relation, B, neither Bradley, nor even Green, 
would say that A and B are wholly produced by that B, 
though both would say that A and B are partly made or 
modified bv it. But the constitution of the terms, on 
further examination, might reveal, according to Green, a 
texture which is made by other kinds of relations and 
terms, these constituent terms, again, on further analysis 
v oifid reveal vet other terms and relations, and this will 
be true as far as thought analysis can go; and thought 
falls to find out any simple object of experience bereft of 
a relational structure. So this position of Green by no 
means contradicts the general position of the neo-Hegelian, 
or that of Bradley, that in any particular case if there 
be a relation there must also be terms to be related, or 
that a relation without terms is inconceivable. 

( 2 ) Knowledge Relation 

The problem of relations discussed above in a general 
way acquires, for the realist and the idealist, a special 
significance in relation to the problem of knowledge. Does 
the character of an object undergo modification when it is 
related to some mind and becomes known ? Putting the 
same question in a different way. Does knowledge relation 
affect the object ? The realist bent on demonstrating that 
objects of knowledge are independent of the mind, holds 
that knowledge relation is an external relation; that an 
object related to a knower by such a relation remains what 
rt was before it was known, and will remain so, even when 
it ceases to be so related to some min d. 
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But the idealist, in keeping with his general view, holds 
*’’3r knowledge relation is an organic and internal one. 
^he object, according to him, is not only modified, but in 
-way, constructed by the mind. To eslablish this position 
the external view of the realist is thus refuted by lhe 
idealist. 1 

It is diffi cult to understand the meaning of a view by? 
hie: ‘" Exp eriencing makes no difference lo the facts. 
Sensating, conceiving, judging leave untouched and 
independent the Real Qualities sensated, the Entities con¬ 
ceived or judged 5 ”. Take, for example, the percept ion of n 
green colour. How can we think that greenness remains 
there independently, and in itself, even when it is uot 
related to any perceiver or visual organ ? Even if it. 
remains so, what proof is there of that it is so, unless it 
is seen? If the contention of the realist is that greenness 
may exist there if not as the object of an actual knowledge, 
but at least as an object of possible knowledge, then it can 
be pointed out that in that case greenness still bears some 
relation to consciousness in general; so that its existence 
independent of all relation is not proved. 

But let it be granted that greenness is s< an ultimate 
entity in the nature of things, which has its being absolutely 
in itself 5 ’ without any relation to anything outside it. The 
difficulty then is as to how it can at all become related lo 
a visual organ? And when it is so related, how ean we 
ihmk that at the same time it exists both as an independent 
reality unaffected by the relation (therefore, as good as 
unrelated), and also as related Lo sense-organ? How, ngaii), 
can we feel sure or prove that no change has come over 
greenness when it has been so related ? 

The belief in a self-identical quality without any 
variation is not borne out by experience. The object that 
is judged green by us, may appear otherwise lo a colour¬ 
blind man.® Even people of normal vision do not all 


3 X 1 ?® Joachim. The Nature of Truth, pp. :n J50 
Ibid., p. 43. 
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perceive always the identical shade of greenness. Again 
^the “painter sees many different greennesses where the uni 
trained eye sees but one’\ 

Some realists would reply that particular cases of 
greenness existing here and there of course vary, but 
common to them there is a universal self-identical green¬ 
ness, the essence of all greennesses, and this does not vary. 
But this defence is scarcely intelligible. If the universal 
greenness is to remain self-identical and unchanged, how 
can greenness vary from case to case ? 

It is diffi cult then to understand, and far more to 
accept, the realists’ contention that knowledge does not 
modify the object known, or that knowledge relation is an 
external one. 

Before closing this topic, we may remark that the two 
contending views about relation are closely linked up with 
two ultimate attitudes with which metaphysical speculation 
may start. One may start, as the realist does, with the 
Unites which are regarded as the ultimate simple con¬ 
stituents of the world and try to explain the universe as 
an aggregate of the Unites. He then comes to conceive all 
relations among finites as external, imposed accidentally 
ab extra . On the other hand, one may also choose to start 
like the absolute idealist, from the universe as a whole and 
try to explain all finites as its many diff erentiated parts. 
He has then to conceive relations among parts, or between 
the parts and the whole, as internal, organic bonds without 
which the relata would not be wbat they are. The 
absolute idealist chooses the second alternative, for he 
complains that when^ lie tries to start with finites, his 
attempt is baffled, '"'Every attempt to grasp the finite by 
discovering its boundaries reveals that it extends beyond its 
imagined limitations and points in all dir ections to be 
continuous with what is beyond. He complains further, 
that he fails to find in the universe any ultimately simple 
finite from which a start can be made. Every finite reveals, 
on analysis, a complex constitution in which unexhaustible 
lines oi reference to all that is beyond converge and declare 
it to be a product of relations with all other things in the 
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universe. And even if he succeeds by abstraction to 
imagine some ultimate independent simples, he fails to see 
how such independent unrelated entities can come to be 
related and form the universe. 1 He is thus compelled to 
give up the vain attempt to start with the parts, and has 
10 begin from the whole—the whole which is partly 
experienced and partly implied by experience. And then 
he is also inevitably driven to the conception of all relations 
being within the whole, sustained and determined by the* 
whole. This whole being conceived as an organic one, its 
different parts must be thought of as mutually determining 
one another, and all of them must also be thought of ns 
determined also by the whole, as the whole is determined 
by them. All relations—whether between one finite and 
another within the universe, or between any finite and the 
whole—have consequently to be regarded as internal. 


13 . Truth and Error* 
(1) Bradley’s View 
(i) Conception of Truth 


There are many senses in which the term truth is used. 
Truth primarily means the character of being true, and this 
character is ordinarily attributed to our judgments. 
Judgments are said to be true or false. Sometimes, by a 
slight modification of the primary meaning, a true judgment 
itselt also is called truth. 3 Error has also two corresponding 
senses, indicating the false character of a judgment or in 
some cases, such judgment itself. There are other’senses 
also m whmh truth and error are used, as we shall see later. 
But the senses just indicated are what we generally find 
m nJealistm writings, though we scarcely find them (dearly 


l* n “j’solufast attitude towards truth and error 

found in Bradley. Judgment, according to Bradley, is 
the attempt of thought to understand reality with the help 


. 2 ld ?< Jjadiin, op. ctfc, p. u. 

“Trufrii ;f J. ru ^ ls to qualify existence* iileollv 

« harmonious. ?" "X^anno^and^Roali ft,”*' pT’wi> edi<n, <> rf ' 
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of some adjective that belongs to reality but is loosened' 
from it by our thought. He points out 1 that “anything 
real has two aspects, existence and character”, a ‘that 1 
and a ‘what\ In judging, thought distinguishes these two 
aspects, and tries to relate them in the subject-predicate 
way. “In every judgment the genuine subject is reality, 
which goes beyond the predicate and of which the predicate 
is an adjective”. 2 “Judgment is essentially the re-union 
of two sides, s what’ and ‘that’ provisionally estrangtd'\“ 
Reality in its entirety cannot be grasped by us either in 
perception or in conception. We select from Reality at a 
time that fragmentary aspect which suits the purpose of 
the moment. In its attempt to know that fragment of 
reality our thought isolates an adjective inherent in reality 
and tries to know that fragment through that loosened 
quality. It takes, therefore, the form of a judgment. 

A judgment is true if the adjective applied to that 
fragment of reality is harmonious with it. “Truth must 
exhibit the mark of internal harmony”. 1 Such harmony 
exists when the predicate of the judgment is such that it 
does not get repelled in thought’s attempt to unite it with 
the subject. Where there is such repulsion or discord there 
is error. Truth consists then in non-contradiction, coher¬ 
ence, or harmony, and error in contradiction or discord. 

But here a difficulty arises. If in a judgment the 
subject is reality, and the predicate is an adjective or an 
aspect which thought takes out also from reality itself and 
re-unites it with the self-same reality, how can an adjective 
discovered in reality, be repelled by reality, and be 
incoherent at all? 

In solution of this difficulty Bradley points out that 
though all predicates or adjectives are ultimately taken 
from reality, and have, therefore, a place therein, yet an 
adjective e loosened s from one aspect or part of reality may 
not fit in with some other part. Our thought or judgment 
can give us only partial views of reality; and it is, there- 


1 Ibid., p. 143. 

* Ibid., p. 145 ( our italics ). 


2 Ibid., p. 148. 
* Ibid., p. 321. 
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fore, possible that a predicate that belongs to one part of 
reality is applied by thought to another part. To illustrate 
Bradley’s meaning, if I judge that milk is black, though 
•black" is a real adjective of reality, in so far as reality is 
coal, hair, soot, etc., it does not belong to reality in so far 
as it is milk (lime, etc.). Hence there is want of coherence 
between this predicate, black, and this nee l of reality, 
called milk, which has been selected by thought as the 
subject. 1 

As all human judgments are finite partial view*, of 
reality, it follows that they can, at best, be true only with 
respect to those particular aspects of reality. No finite 
judgment can, therefore, be absolutely true; 4 ‘all our 
judgments, to be true, must become conditional'". 3 To pu* 
the same thing in another way, ‘‘finite truth must be 
conditional”. 3 

It also follows from the same considerations that our 
errors also are conditional. A predicate fails to apply to 
a subject, or is in discord with it only when the subjccl 
is a particular aspect of reality. If we take a sufficiently 
wider view of reality and make that the subject, it will be 
found that the predicate is quite compatible. Referring to 
a windy day, it may be wrong to judge that the sea is calm ; 
but it is wrong only with respect to the sea of that lime. 
The judgment may be quite true when tlie sea, the subject 
of the judgment is taken in a wider sense, the sea of all 
days. It may be a true description of the sea for most 
parts of the year. In consideration of such facts, Bradley 
says, “There will be no truth which is entirely true, just as 
there will be no error which is totally false"’. 1 

An oft-repeated criticism of this view of truth is that 
it does not explain the meaning of the word truth as used 
in daily life. If no truth is wholly true then our life ends 
m sceptic puzzles. We lack in daily life criterion of truth 
and error if every truth is partly error, and every error is 


-Vi 0 i*, ... i.. inn. 
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a partial truth. But a sympathetic reader -will scarcelv 
find a justification for such criticism. 4e Our thoughts* 9 
says Bradley, 66 certainly , for some purposes , may be taken 
as wholly false, or again as quite accurate; but truth and 
error, measured by the Absolute , must each be subject 
always to degree 55 . 1 The critic either ignores, or is not 
prepared to admit, the distinction between the relative 
standpoint of daily life, and the absolute one of meta¬ 
physics. From the relative point of view a truth is wholly 
true, and an error is wholly erroneous*, and no lack of 
distinction puzzles the practical man. VSuch relative truth, 
which represents the character of absolute truth within 
specified limits, and is truth for all practical purposes, 
Bradley, following Botze, calls validity. 3 

(ii) Degrees of Truth 

We have seen previously that according to Bradley and 
Haldane the various views that thought presents of reality* 
are but appearances, and that such appearances represent 
reality more or less faithfully, according as they are more 
or less inclusive and harmonious in character. Appear¬ 
ances, therefore, possess different degrees of reality. As 
our judgments pertain to different appearances of reality, 
they also are accordingly more or less true. Truth, there¬ 
fore, admits, like reality, of various degrees. The different 
judgments about reality in its different aspects form a 
universe or system which may be narrow or wide in extent 
in accordance with the wealth of its contents. A judgment 
which is found coherent in a wider or more inclusive system 
is more true than one which is found coherent only within 
a narrower one. The Ptolemaic hypothesis was quite com¬ 
patible with, and could explain, a body of observations and 
so far true. . But the Copemican theory is more true since 
it can explain (and is coherent with) not only those facts 
which the former could explain but also many more which 
the ormer failed to explain. Hence it possesses a greater 
degree of truth. If truth admits of degrees, error also 
must. Because to the extent that there is deficiencv of 

... _ *t 

I P- 321 (our italics). ~~ ” “ ~ ~ 

Ibid., and also p. 508 foot-note. 
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cruth in a judgment, there must be a balance of error, and 
the increase and decrease in the degree of truth will con¬ 
sequently result in decrease and increase in error. 

To put the whole matter more simply the defect l oi 
our views of reality arise from their partial or incomplete 
nature. Our views are more true and less false according 
as they are more complete and comprehensive. Our views 
are less true and more false according as they are less 
complete and comprehensive. 

(in) Error and illusion 

Another point which must be borne in mind in undor- 
standing Bradley’s notion of error, is the distinction, he 
draws, between error and illusion. ‘ 6 Every Lliing" ’, he -.uvs, 
“ k is error, but everything is not illusion”. 1 All that wc 
know about reality, through thought, is appearance. Every 
appearance, while revealing realiLy, does so only partially. 
To the extent that it falls short there is defect or error. 
In this sense every appearance, every idea oT reality entails 
some element of error. All human knowledge is in this 
sense subject to error. In fact human life would be im¬ 
possible without finite and fragmentary appearances of 
reality, without finite truths. And all finite truth'?, in so 
far as they give us inadequate and fragmentary knowledge 
of reality, are also errors. It can be said, therefore, lie* 5 
error in the sense of one-sided and j>artial truth, is 
necesserj to our being 3 ; i.e., it is there tk Lo suit the 

divergent aspects of our inconsistent finite lives”. Life 
would be impossible without sueli error, which is another 

name for partial truth or fragmentary appearance of 
reahtv. 

Though appearance falsifies reality to a ccrlain extent, 
there is a system, an order, in our experience in which 
appearances arise. Though the white colour and the sweet 
taste of sugar are both appearances, there is in our expori- 
ence a uniform orderly connection between them. Our Ide 
would be impossible without such connections among 
experienced phenomena. But sometimes it happens that 
p enomena are found to lack such uniform connections; 


1 Ibid. p. 48G. 
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tiie expectations, we have about them from our 
experiences, prove false; there is want of harmony, within 
our experience, between what we expect and what we find. 
Such cases are instances of illusion. 

It is seen then that while error arises from defective 
relation between appearance and reality, illusion arises 
from defective relations existing between appearances them¬ 
selves,—between one aspect of our experience and another. 
Whereas error, in being partial truth, serves the purpose 
of life, illusion is a source of danger to life, a source of 
pain, disappointment and shock. 1 

(2) Joachim’s view 

The neo-Hegelian theory of truth and error has been 
critically developed by Joachim in The Nature of Truth 
which has come to be received, by idealists as well as their 
critics, as the most competent exposition of the subject. 
As he himself admits he has been 'influenced by’ Bradley 
and Bosanquet, and 'draws inspiration from the writings 
of Hegel 9 . 3 Joachim upholds like Bradley the notion of 
truth as systematic coherence after criticising two other 
alternative notions, namely truth as correspondence, and 
truth as a quality of independent entities. He does not 
t h i nk it worth while to criticize the pragmatic theory of 
truth, because, he thinks, it is not a 'theory of truth, but 
a denial of truth altogether’. 3 


(0 Criticism of the correspondence theory 

^ ^ Joachim shows that this theory implies two things. 
Wherever there is truth, (1) there must be two 
distinct factors "each a one-of-many” and "each consti¬ 
tuent of the one stands in a one-one relation to a 
determinate constituent of the other” and (2) "there is 
truth when this correspondence is ' for 9 a consciousness" .* 
A picture is a true picture of a man, when for every 


„„ criticism of Bradley's theory of truth, see Russell’s article 

m “ e Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1907, ajnd Stout’s 
amp*vn°’ €OJ and for reply See Bradle y ,s Essays on Truth and Reality , 


s ^ ature °f Truth , Preface, pp. 4-5. 

Joid. pp. 8-4. 4 Ibid. p. 9 (our italics). 
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detail constituting the picture there is a corresponding 
feature in the man, and this correspondence is recog aired 

some mind. Without such a mmd to recognize the 
one as the representative of the other, the question oT 
trath and error does not arise al all. A judgment is lrue 
similarly, because corresponding to the ideas constituting 
it. there are facts, and that very mind which possesses the 
judgment recognizes its own judgment as being in con¬ 
formity with reality. 

In criticism of this theory Joachim points out that 
the explanation of correspondence as oiie-oue-relalion 
between points of one complex factor and those oJ anoLhcr 
proves unintelligible on deeper thought. One point or a 
simple component of a complex cannot correspond lo that 
of another. One particular point on the no&c of a picture 
can scarcely be said to resemble a point on the nose of 
the real man. The picture as a whole (or its parts as 
wholes) may be said to resemble the man, in so far as both 
have the same ‘structural plan’ or ‘‘purpose’. And we 
can at best say about Lhe simple parts of the Lwo wholes, 
"the part A in A (tlic first whole) corresponds lo the 
part Y in B (the second whole)”. 1 This would only menu 
that “X fulfils in the inner systematization of A the some 
function as Y fulfils in that of B: i.e. wha( X is lo A., 
that 7 is to B”. 2 “The parts or Lhe one whole are 
materially different from Lhe parts of tlic other; but the 
structure of the two wholes, the form or plan oT coherence 
of their parts, is the same”. * 

It is found then that a picture or narrative or judg¬ 
ment is true in so far as its parts eo-hcra in such a wav 
as to reveai the plan or purpose of the original or I lie facts 
which it represents. Coherence of the different elements 
mto a system conveys the plan or idea of the system 
represented, and is, therefore, seen Lo constilule truth This 
systematic coherence is the real thing underlying’corre¬ 
spondence which is uncritically held to be the essence of 


’ Jhid. P- 15 (our italics). 
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truth. Coherence, and not correspondence, as explained 
above, may at best be said co be (i a symptom of truth"*, 
not its essence. 

But the inadequacy of the correspondence theory 
becomes more obvious when we consider the mental factor 
cf recognition involved in truth. It is not mere point-to- 
point correspondence between two factors that constitutes 
truth of the one as representing the other. Some mind 
must recognize the one as embodying the same idea or 
nlan as is contained in the other. The degree or nature 
of correspondence is quite immaterial. A few strokes of 
pencil ivay be recognized by a mind as the true picture 
of a man, in spite of scanty point-to-point correspondence. 
The letters * c o w 5 may be recognized by an English- 
knowing person as a true symbol of the animal, though 
there is no point-to-point correspondence at all between 
the word and the animal. If depends not on the degree 
or nature of correspondence but on the interpretation of 
the recognizing mind whether one whole is taken as the 
true representation of another. The mind must first of 
all recognize each whole as one whole; and it cannot 
synthesize different elements into one whole unless it re¬ 
lates them together in the light of one purpose. Secondly, 
the mind must recognize the identity of purpose embodied 
by both the wholes. It is found then that truth does no'- 
lie ready-made only to be discovered by a disinterested 
mind; but that, on the contrary, " f the mind sees what it 
makes by its interpretation: and the "truth 5 of the cor¬ 
responding factor varies in degree with the nature of the 
recognition which the mind brings to bear 55 . 3 

It is found then that both the factors involved in truth 
depend more or less on the mind recognizing the truth. 
In discovering the identity of purpose or structure in the 
two factors, the mind only discovers that its ideas about 
the one are coherent with its ideas about the other. The 
truth of our judgments consists then in coherence among 


l Ibid. p. 17. 

16 *i Royoe, The World and the Individual, pp. 305 - 8 . 
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zwo sets of ideas, rather than correspondence between 
n.ental and non-mental factors. 

(ii) Criticism of the theory that truth is a quality 
of independent entities 

This conclusion would be rejected by those realists 
rho hold that knowledge of an object does not change the 
object. They assert that in sensation, “we arc in direct 
contact with the Heal. The Real is indeed e given’ to us, 

and it is also ‘accepted’.the nature of the Real is in 

no way affected by its presence to the sentient 
consciousness ’’. 1 In short, the subject and the object arc 
related by a unique relation, which is exLcrnal to both 
and does not change their natures. 

This theory of knowledge is utilized for supporting 
both the theory of truth as correspondence, and the theory 
of truth as a quality of independent entities. The cor¬ 
respondence theory is supported thus :— As we can know 
in sensation reality, as it is, it is possible for us to compare 
our judgment about reality wilh reality itself, and find 
out if the judgment in the mind corresponds to or truly 
represents the reality grasped in sensation. If it does, then 
the judgment can be declared to be true. 

The other theory of truth is thus based on the direct 
theory of perception:—Truth, asserts this other theory, 
does not lie in correspondence between ideas (judgment) 
and objects. It is a quality of propositions. ? J ropositions 
alone can be true and false. A proposition is not a mental 
fact, but a logical fact independent of the mind. The 
mind apprehends, believes, disbelieves or doubts n pro¬ 
position and passes judgment on it, but docs noL make 
it. Just as in sensation simple sense qualities arc related 
to the mind without being affected or altered by snob re¬ 
lation and we know thus a green colour or a round shape, 
similarly we can also directly apprehend a complex 
non-mental fact or a proposition like a tree being green, or 
a coin being round. Truth and falsity of such a proposi¬ 
tion “is, so to say, its flavour , which we must recognize, 


1 The Nature of Truth, p. 33. 
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if we recognize it at all, immediately, much as we 
appreciate the flavour of pineapple ’ 5 , 1 and not by com¬ 
paring ideas and objects. Knowledge is the “appreciation * 5 
and error is the 4 disappreciation 5 5 of the flavours of such 
entities as propositions. In other words knowledge 
involves belief in true propositions, and error belief in 
false ones. Truth is then the quality of propositions which 
are entities independent of the mind, and it is directly 
known in perception which reveals these complex non¬ 
mental entities called propositions. 

Joachim shows that the externality of knowledge re¬ 
lation, the fundamental assumption on which the direct 
theory of perception and the two afore-said theories of 
truth are based, is itself untenable. We have already seen 
the grounds on which Joachim rejects the externalists" 
view, namely, that experience makes no difference to the 
facts experienced . 3 Knowledge, he shows on the contrary, 
cannot leave its object unchanged. If so then it is false 
to hold that sensation gives us a direct knowledge of 
Reality itself. So, the correspondence theory can no 
longer get any support. Nor can the other theory of truth 
stand. For, if truth were a quality of non-mental entities 
like propositions, we would not know truth as it is, since 
it would be c hanged in the process of being experienced; 
and if truth were not experienced it would remain wholly 
unknown, and nothing could be said about it. 

(in) The Coherence-motion 

Refuting these two theories of truth, Joachim tries to 
strengthen again the notion of truth as coherence which 
emerged out of the previous criticism of the correspondence 
theory. He points out that no object can be experienced 
without being idealized or interpreted by the mind in the 
light of its concepts. Experience or knowledge is not, 
therefore, a relation between the mental and the non¬ 
mental. Roth the factors in experience are spiritual. In 
knowledge 'spirit greets spirit 5 or 'mind recognizes itself 5 . 3 

3 ?bid. p. 87 (our italics). 3 See ante . Relations. 

a hoc. Cit. p. 68. 
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The question of truth is, therefore, not one of correspon¬ 
dence of the ideal to an utterly foreign or external factor, 
called the real; it is, on the other hand, one of coherence 
of two sets of ideas both of which fall within consciousness 
or an experience system. This experience, however, is 
not the possession of any particular person. It is a universal 
experience which includes all particular experiences. In 
short. Joachim, as an absolut e idealist, holds Lhat subjects 
anj fohjects. ide as and facts all for m part s of an ab solute 
whole whose nature is spiritual. This Absolute is a self- 
reaBzmg - and self-fulfilling system. Coherence is the mark 
of this system in so far as this system is a ilifiuunic 
synthesis or a unity that maintains itself by reconciling all 
its diverse moments or elements. Coherence as possessed 
by this Absolute system of experience is the ultimate 
nature of truth—it is truth par excellence, or the ideal 
truth. 

This conception of truth is distinguished by Joachim 
from the ordinary view of truth as formal consistency 
which outwardly resembles it. Formal consistency is a 
kind of coherence, but it is a static form Lhat relates some 
unalterable or fixed elements. Bu t the sy stematic cohe¬ 
rence, which _jQachim calls truth, - is essentially dynamic 
can be said, of course, to be the form of 
absolute experience. But it is a “form 
which through and through interpenetrates its materials 

.And the form is only as the sustained process of self- 

fulfilment, wherein just these materials reveal themselves 
as constitutive momenLs of the coherence ”. 1 It is “Lhe 
conception of truth as living and moving whole” as against 
the view of “fixed truths on which tlic structure of 
knowledge is built .” 2 Truth is the “process of self-fulfil¬ 
ment 55 of “Ideal Experience”' or the Absolute. “It is not 
a movement playing between static elements, but the 
very substance of the moving elements ”. 4 

This “Ideal Truth” must be one as it can belong to 
Ideal Experience’ alone. But the “Ideal Experience is 

1 IUd. p. 77. * Loc. Cit. 1 Ibid. p. 84. 4 Ibid. p. 77. 
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everywhere and at all times j it is the partial possession 
of all finite beings, and they are the incomplete vehicles 
of it”. Therefore, human experience also partially reflects 
the ‘Ideal Truth’ in different degrees. 

By analysing different human judgments which are 
regarded as true, Joachim shows that *‘their ‘truth’ in the 
end involves the Ideal which we described ” 1 To under¬ 
stand the full significance and truth of my human judgment 
we have to refer it to the system of judgments which 
forms its background and makes it true; this system again 
cannot be fully understood without reference to a more 
inclusive system and so on; we are thus led by implication 
ultimately to an all-inclusive system of experience, which 
is self-complete, and self-fulfilled—the Ideal Experience. 
The truth of a human judgment cannot, therefore, He 
absolutely guaranteed unless it is ascertained to be coherent 
with the all-inclusive system of Ideal Experience. But 
this process of verification cannot be complete in finite 
time. All that can be done is to refer a particular judg¬ 
ment to more and more inclusive systems of judgments and 
realize its significance and coherence in the light of these 
greater and greater wholes. NHuman truth can, therefore, 
be realized to be only more and more true. There are 
thus degrees of such truth^ 

Critics of this conception of degrees point out that an y 
judgment is either wholly true or wholly false; if the 
judgment is found to be consistent with a greater number 
of judgments its truth does not increase, but belief in the 
judgment increases. 

Joachim’s reply to such critics is that the truth of a 
judgment is dependent on its significance or meaning. 
When we say that a judgment is true we surely attach 
some meaning to the judgment, and think it to be true 
in that meaning. If the judgment remains the same in 
expression, but changes its meaning, it is not reasonable 
to say that the judgment has remained the same. Truth 
of the judgment also cannot be said to remain fixed when 
its mea nin g changes. The judgment, ‘Caesar crossed the 


1 Ibid. 
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Bubieon’ has some meaning ior a school student; but 
it is very inadequate compared with the significance 
attached to it by a historian in the light of his vast 
knowledge; and it is, therefore, different too. It is wrong, 
therefore, to hold that the fact is true in the same sense 
forbeth* Truth cannot then be said to remain the same. 
sjfe fuller the significance the greater the truth of the 
judgment accepted to be true*^ 

Joachim admits, therefore, that there is no finality in 
human truth. He is also frank enough to admit that his 
own theory of truth cannot claim absolute truth. But 
it is at least “as true as a theory can be ” and as a theory 
it at least goes deeper and “further into the heart of the 
problem ”. 1 

Consistently with his own theory of truth, Joac him 
describes error as a_positive discordance within experienced 
It is not simply negative, not mere ignorance. Error Is 
not mere want of knowledge, but it is a “determinate 
opinion in positive antagonism to the true’V Error con¬ 
s ists m ^.treaijng incomplete or partial experience as self- 
complete. It is ce an insistent belief in the completeness” 
of partial knowledge . 3 “ 

■s. 

Tn human experience, “truth is everywhere con¬ 
fronted with falsehood, and error is the inseparable shadow 
of knowledge. The antagonism is vital to the nature of 
the conflicting contraries, and neither can be understood 
apart from the other ”. 4 As truth is the process by which 
experience unifies its diverse elements, error is the 
opposing or discordant element which it has to overcome 
and remove, to achieve harmony or coherence among 
these elements. Error, evil, etc., imply the existence of 
a negative element within experience—sonic refractory 
factor which creates an opposition within its bosom. In 
Ideal Experience in which harmony or coherence is fully 
realized this negative element must by fully overcome and 
the opposition must be fully resolved. But in finite ex- 


1 Ibid. p. 178. = Ibid. p. 124. 


8 Ibid. p. 144, 


* Ibid, p. 123, 
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perience the opposition is always manifest, in the dualism 
between subject and object, good and evil, truth and 
error, and it is never fully resolved. The correspondence 
theory of truth fails to explain error. According to it 
thinking is “the ideal representation of the real 5 ’. But 
there is no real at all corresponding to false thinking. 
“Error is thinking the thing which is not. False thinking 
is thinking of nothing SJ . 1 But this is absurd, if thinking 
must have some corresponding reality. Either then this 
theory has to admit some real counterpart corresponding 
even to false thinking (and then false thinking ceases to 
be false ), 3 or it has to give up its basic assumption tha: 
thought is a copy of reality (and then the correspondence- 
notion breaks down). The theory of systematic coherence 
does not experience this difficulty, for as we have seen 
according to it truth is a living process of self-harmonizing 
experience and truth would be meaningless had there been 
no error to overcome, nc conflicting elements to harmonize 
and render coherent . 3 


1 Ibid. p. 127. * Ibid. p. 129. 

8 For a critical estimate of the Coherence Theory, see Enring. 
Idealism » Chap. V. 



CHAPTER II 
Italian Idealism 

1. Introduction 


Two contemporary Italian idealist*, Benedetto Croce* 
and Giovanni Gentile , 2 have distinguished themselves in 
present day philosophy as the advocates of what has 
sometimes been called New Idealism. This philosophy 
represents a branch of Hegelianism developed under indi¬ 
genous Italian influence. It is regarded by some as the 
Hegelian left and contrasted with the right wing of Hege¬ 
lianism represented by Bradley. While the latter conceives 
the Absolute as a self-complete system, relegates all change 
and development to the sphere of appearance and Ihus 
reduces the world into what their critics call a 'block 
universe’, the former regards the Absolute as the dynamic 
spirit of which activity, change and development are the 
very essence. In its emphasis on the dynamic or active 
nature of the spirit the idealism of Croce and Gentile re¬ 
sembles Royce’s idealism which also has been described 
by some 3 as a representative of the Hegelian left. But 
Italian idealism has developed the dynamic aspect of 
Hegel's philosophy along an original path which has been 
the chief source of its attraction and fame. The new 
elements in this idealism can be traced back to the thoughts 
of some earlier iLalian thinkers like Vico, Spavcula, 
Sanctis. The stress that Croce and Gentile place on the 
philosophy of History and Art is the legacy of previous 
Italian thought. In fact their philosophy may be regarded 
as the solution of problems uppermost in the Italian mind 
in the Hegelian way. It is in this respect that Ihe ideal¬ 
ism of Croce and Gentile is the national philosophy of 
Italy as well as a kind of Hegelianism. 


3 Bom _ 1866. a Born 1875 

- Ph %o8ophv. { English Irans. ’by Itannav & 

anti-Hegclianf vide X*4la« 
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2. Croce 

“The different tendencies visible in the history oi 
Italian idealism", says Ruggiero, a contemporary Italian 
idealist writer, “are gathered up and brought into a single 
brilliant focus by the philosophy of Croce 55 . 1 Vico's 
•historical and aesthetic speculations', De Sancti’s views 
of literary criticism, Spaventa's revival of the Hegelian 
idea of the creative activity of thought—all leave their 
stamp on the philosophy oi Croce; j’et his claim to 
originality remains unaffected. 

Croce's originality is perhaps due to his unorthodox 
and novel approach to philosophy. He was neither 
primarily a student of philosophy, and nor ever a pro¬ 
fessional teacher of it. He distinguished himself as a 
literary man, a critic of art and an assiduous student of 
history. It is his deepening insight in art and history 
which gradually developed into a philosophy of his own 
and drew him within the arena of academic philosophic 
discussions. 

(1) The four grades of Spiritual Life 

Under idealistic influence the conviction grew in him 
that the mind or spirit is the absolute reality. JHe imbibed 
Spaventa’s belief in the creativity of mind. The so-called 
external objects are not really external to and independent 
of the mind; they are the mind’s own creations. We cannot 
think or speak of anything other than our experience. Our 
mind can never go beyond itself. Hence the only reality 
that we know of is the mind. Philosophy which wants to 
study Reality should, therefore, be a study of mind. It 
does not mean, however, that philosophy should be 
identical with psychology or the science of mental pheno¬ 
mena. Sciences deal with abstract objects. For practical 
convenience, our mind makes objects by selecting certain 
aspects of concrete experience. Objects and the laws 
governing them are real only for practical purposes; they 
do not possess any absolute reality. Philosophy is not 

1 Vide his Modem Philosophy , English, trans. p. 346. 
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concerned with them but with concrete reality itself. Hence 
philosophy is different from science. While sciences deal 
^rith the diff erent abstract and isolated aspects of experience 
or spiritual life, philosophy deals with Lhat concrete life in 
all its f ulln ess ; it is, in this respect, truly the science of all 
sciences. Croce offers such a concrete theory of reality in 
the different parts of his great work, Philosophy of Spirit 
(Filosofia dello spirito), 1 

The concrete reality of the spirit con&isLs in its ceaseless 
activity. Spiritual activity is broadly divisible into two 
kinds, theoretical and practical. Knowing and willing are 
however very closely related because there cannot be any 
willing without knowing. Knowing again involves two 
kinds of activity, aesthetic and logical, i.e., imagining 
(perceiving or intuiting) and judging (or conceiving). 
Willing also involves two kinds of activity, economic and 
ethical, i.e., self-regarding and other-regarding. In all these 
two-fold divisions the relation existing between Iho two 
sub-classes is like that between knowing and willing, the 
second includes, implies and depends on Lhc first but not 
conversely. 

This four-fold gradual division of concrete mental 
activity (aesthetic, logical, economic, ethical) supply the 
themes which Croce disdusses in the different parts of his 
Philosophy of Spirit . "I-Eis philosophy is anti-metaphysical, 
in the sense that it does not admit the possibility of 
metaphysics which is commonly conceived as a science of 
reality behind phenomena, and beyond experience. This is 
but the natural conclusion of his view, already stated, 
-tamely that there is no reality beyond our mind; and there 
is, therefore, nothing transcendental or transphenomenal 
which can form the subject matter of metaphysics. The 
method of philosophy is immanent; it is investigation ini o 
the different concrete activities of the mind, and the under¬ 
standing of their inter-relations—all of which fall within the 
mind itself and nothing beyond it. 


* Translated in port into English by Douglas Ainslie- 
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The events of history are all manifestations of spiritual 
activity; every historical incident is a spiritual phenomenon 
there being no other reality except the spirit. Philosophy, 
as a study of all concrete spiritual activity, must take into 
consideration then all historical phenomena and understand 
their deeper spiritual significance. True philosophy thus 
becomes identical "with genuine history. True history 
again is not a mere chronicle of events, but judgment on 
events; and as all events are really spiritual, all genuine 
history must be interpretation of spiritual life and thus 
must be one with philosophy. This conclusion, that 
philosophy is history and history is philosophy , bears the 
evident mark of Hegelian influence on Croce. For Hegel 
too, as we know, reality is rational, and the historical is 
identical with the logical or the spiritual. But this position 
is also perhaps the outcome of the fact that Croce hims elf 
approached philosophy through historical research. 

The history of spiritual life according to Croce does 
not signify merely the succession of spiritual activities. 
Every present fact of spiritual life contains its entire past; 
progress takes place not by succession but greater and 
greater inclusion. “Every fact which is subsequent con¬ 
tains within it that which is precedent, as the precedent 
also contains virtually the subsequent being what it is by 
virtue of producing it”. 1 

With this idea Croce tries to understand the inter¬ 
relations among the four spiritual activities already 
mentioned. Knowledge issues forth into action for which 
it exists; willing is the completion of knowledge; thus 
w illing does not simply succeed knowledge, hut contains it 
as one of its constituent elements. Willing is, therefore, a 
higher grade or degree of spiritual activity bemg fuller and 
more concrete as compared with knowing. Willing implies, 
or depends on, knowing; but the converse is not true. 
Within knowing itself, again, the same relation holds 
between two kinds of activities—aesthetic intuition and 
logical judgment. Intuition of the particular is completed 

* Wile on Carr.. The Philosophy of Croce , p. 18 (and Croce, Logica, 

p» 55). 
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j Cj and therefore also contained in, judgment which 
universalizes the particular. Judgment is thus a higher 
grade of mental activity compared with intuition. Similarly 
are the two kinds of volition, economic and ethical, related 
in mental life. Economic action, actuated by individual 
ends is included and completed in ethical action which is 
actuated by universal ends. The second, in every case, 
depends for its existence on the first; but the second marks 
a higher degree or grade of spiritual activity. This theory 
of the inter-relation among different spiritual activities in 
Croce‘s p hil osophy is known as the theory of grades. Each 
of the four kinds of spiritual activity is called a moment . 
We are now in a position to discuss more fully the four 
moments of spiritual life. 

(2) Intuition and aesthetic activity 

Croce points out: “Knowledge has two forms. Xt is 
either intuitive knowledge or logical knowledge 3 knowledge 
we acquire by imagination or knowledge we acquire by 
intellect; knowledge of the individual or knowledge of the 
universal; knowledge is, in short, either productive of 
images or productive of concepts”. 1 

Intuition is then the knowledge of the individual 
acquired by creative or productive (not reproductive) 
imagination. It is the first grade of mental activity on 
which all the other three moments are based. The distin¬ 
guishing character of intuition is expression, is shaping or 
imparting form to all dumb animal feelings in man. It is, 
therefore, also distinctively human, “our whole real 
patrimony”. 2 

When intuition is so described and also contrasted with 
intellection, one feels curious to know how it is related to the 
more common concept of sensation. Is intuition the same as 
sensation which, according to Kant and others, is developed 
by the intellect with its logical concepts into knowledge 
proper? Croce would reply that intuition is the expression of 
sensation in images; it is the activity which imparts form 
to sensation. Both sensation and intuition are non- 

l Eftetica, p. 3 (trans. by W. Carr in Phil . of Croce, p. 59). 

Ioid. p. 14 (vide Carr, op. tit. p. 69). 
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intellectual, free from the logical activity of the intellect. 
Intuition of Croce, as sensation of common thinkers, supplies 
the matter on which intellect works. But sensation 
unexpressed, devoid of an individual form, is below 
intuition. When sensation is presented to the mind in 
some form, it is intuition. Sensation can be regarded, 
therefore, as the inarticulate matter to which intuition 
imparts form. As Croce clearly points out: “The intuition 
or presentation is distinguished from the sensitive flux or 
wave, from what we merely feel and experience, from 
psychical matter, as form. And this form, this taking into 
possession, is the expression. Intuition is expression; and 
it is nothing else, nothing more, and also nothing less.' 51 

The question, therefore, would arise wherefrom does 
sensation, the matter of intuition, come ? Does Croce 
believe, like Kant, in any extra-mental thing-in-itself from 
which sensations arise ? Croce sometimes speaks of sensa¬ 
tion as “passive, natural fact”, 2 as “animal nature", 
remaining “as yet outside the mind”, 3 such language would 
suggest that Croce, like Kant, is at least partly a realist. 
But this doubt is removed when we find him very 
emphatically asserting that the matter of intuition, apart 
from its form, is only an abstraction made for the 
convenience of description. Croce makes the ‘ explicit 
declaration 9 that, “matter does not really exist, but is 
posited for the convenience of exposition”. 4 

Intuition then is mind’s creative activity which 
expresses and objectifies our sensations, as well as 
‘impressions 5 , ‘feelings*, ‘impulses*, ‘emotions* and all other 
inarticulate facts bom of our animal nature. Intuition 
produces objects because it enjoys them. No distinctions 
of real and unreal, objective and subjective, exist at this 
primary grade or level of mental activity—these distinctions 
are made on the next higher level when the products of 
intuition are subjected to logical judgment. Croce, there¬ 
fore, says, “The intuition is the muliffeT eptiated. unity of 


% 

* 


E stetica, p. 14 
Ibid. p. 14 (Op 



.««*• P- u JVP. UI. p- < 

W. Carr.. Op. Cit. p. 75. 
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perception of the real and of the simple image of the 
possible. In in tuition we do not oppose ourselves as 
Empirical beings to the external reality, but objectify without 
addition our impressions such as they are. 591 

It is on intuition, thus described, that art is based 
according to Croce. Pure intuition and aesthetic activity 
are identical. For, beauty, says Croce, is expression, and 
■‘Every true intuition is at the same time expression. 
Whatever is not objectified in an expression is not intuition, 
’tis not an image or presentation, bul sensation and animal 
nature”. 2 The artist fixes, and externally translates into 
colour, shape, music or language the products of such pure 
intuition, and we thus have "The impressions of moonlight 
portrayed by a painter 5 , ‘The outline of a landscape sketched 
by a map-maker 5 , ‘A musical theme 5 , ‘The words of 
interrogation, of command, of lament 5 . 3 

The external representation of the intuition made by 
the artist is not, however, the real art. It is only an 
execution, a kind of volition. Heal art is internal, purely 
mental; it is the successful expression that intuition gives 
to our impressions, feelings etc. The artist says what has 
already been said within, sings what has been really sung 
within, he externalizes what has been inwardly intuited. 
Expression, the essence of art, is really mental , and it should 
not be confused with the act of externalization which is 
also unfortunately called expression. “The terminology 55 , 
says Croce, “is unfortunate because the work of art is 
always and only internal , and whaL is external is no longer 
the work of art. 551 

Beauty, which is expression, truly belongs, therefore, 
to the mental intuition, and the external work of art can be 
called beautiful only metaphorically—by a transference of 
epithet from the symbolized to the symbol. 

This view of Croce has come to be known as the 
expressionist theory of art, and it is one of the chief sources 
of his fame. He draws his inspiration from an earlier 
Italian philosopher, Vico. To understand Croce’s view it 


1 

a 

4 


Estetica p. 6 (Op. Cit. p. 62 our italics). 

JJid. p. 11 {Op Cit. vp. 66 - 7 ). 3 Carr. Op. Cit. 

Estetica p. 58 (Op. Cit. p. 163 , our italics). 
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will be convenient to compare and contrast it with that 
of Kant. Croce gratefully admits that Kant has thrown 
much light on the problem of aesthetic judgment; Kant's 
special service has been in securing for aesthetics a 
philosophical status, and in recognizing the aesthetic faculty 
as different from the intellectual and the moral. But Croce 
differs from Kant on important points. Kant defines **a 
work of art as the adequate representation of a concept, 
in which intellect and imagination are combined in the 
genius of the artist’". We find then that Kant, though 
distinguishing the aesthetic from the intellectual, retains 
an element of intellectualism. Croce emphatically differs 
from Kant in holding that art is not at all concerned with 
any universal, like the concept, on the other hand it is 
the expression of the individual, the particular object, 
lighted up by intuition, or creative imagination, untouched 
by the intellect’s universalizing logical activity. Neither 
does Croce like Kant’s mystical attitude towards beauty, 
as 6 symbol of moral good’, or as a non-intellectu al 
intimation of the transcendent unreached by thought. But 
the most important point of difference is that while Kant 
places the aesthetic faculty very high among spirit ual 
activities, even beyond the intellectual and the moral, and 
while even Hegel places Art among the highest triad of his 
dialectic, along with Beligion and Philosophy, Croce seeks 
for the foundation of art in intuition, the lowest, ra th er 
the most primary, activity of the human mind. 

But the placing of art at the simplest and lowest grade 
of spiritual activity, does not affect the dignitv of art at 
nil. “In being thus simple, naked, and poor lies the force 
of art ... Art, which creates the first presentations and 
inaugurates the life of knowledge, also continually keeps 
fresh in our mind the aspects of things which thought has 
submitted to reflexion and intellect to abstraction, and so 
for ever is making us become poets again. Without it, 
thinking would lack its stimulus and the very material of 
its mysterious and critical work. It is the root of our 
whole theoretical life. To be the root and not the flower 
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or fruit is its special function. Without root there can be 
neither flower nor fruit.” 1 

We may point out that Croce's theory of art as 
expression, explains among other things, the question how 
there can be beauty in a work of art that contains the 
tragic, pathetic, melancholy and even the disgusting aspects 
of life. If beauty be conceived as it ordinarily is, it would 
be inexplicable how such work can contain beauty. 
Conceived as expression, we can easily see how, beauty can 
lie even here. The art of the artist lies in expressing 
successfully in his different intuitions the different aspects 
of spiritual life, which is but reality, and only secondarily 
in his ability to fix them on external material, paper, 
marble, colour, sound etc. The aspects of spiritual life 
depicted are immaterial. Beauty consists in their expression , 
not in the matter expressed, be it tragic or comic or of any 
other kind. 


(3) Conceptual knowledge 

The second moment of spiritual activity is knowledge 
through logical concept. The first moment is invariably 
included in the second in the concrete life of the spirit ; 
but the two can be distinguished and hence they are distinct 
as well. Just as sensation is matter to intuition, in tuition 
is the matter on which logical thought works. The 
individual objects produced by intuition are interrelated 
and interpreted by universal logical concepts, and converted 
into judgment and knowledge proper. Croce states it 
thus: “What is knowledge by concepts ? It is knowledge 
of the relations of things and the things are intuitions. 
Without intuitions concepts are not possible, just as 
without the matter of impressions intuition itself is not 
possible”.- While intuitions are particular, concepts are 
universal. “This river, this lake, this brook, this glass of 
water, this rain, are intuitions, the concept is water, not 
this or that appearance or particular instance, but water 
in general, in whatever circumstances of place or time it 
is realised, the matter of infinite intuitions, but of one 
constant co ncept only”. 2 

‘ggf • W. Carr, on pp. M-6, Op. 
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As for Kant, so for Croce, intuitions or percept* 
■without concepts are blind, they do not yield complete 
knowledge; whereas concepts without percepts are empty 
are not even knowable as concepts. Concepts form the 
subject-matter of Logic, just as intuitions do of Aesthetic 
Croce makes an important distinction, however, between 
pure or a priori concepts and pseudo-concepts. Pure 
concepts are those universal categories, which are not 
derived from intuition, but which apply to all intuitiosis 
as we have them and universalize the intuitions. A pure 
concept, S3 vs Croce, is '"the universal in regard to what 
is individual in the presentations, it must refer at once to 
all individuals, and also to each individual”. 1 Water, house 
tree are not true concepts because each can apply to some 
not all intuitions (i.e., objects intuited). Such concepts 
are convenient symbols that we make for referring to 
particular groups of intuitions; and they are really 
a posteriori , derived from intuitions, not prior to them. 
Again, triangle, free movement etc., are not pure concepts] 
oecause ihey are too abstract to apply to anv concrete 
intuition; no figure perceived actually is a perfect triangle 
and no free movement, unhampered by obstacles, can 
anywhere be perceived in the world. 

Pure concepts should be both universal and concrete, 
they must apply or be true of every concrete intuition! 
-loreover they must be, like intuitions, expressive, i.e., must 
yield knowledge. As examples of these, Croce cites the 
concepts of quality, evolution, beauty, finality’*. 2 He 
points out we cannot have any intuition which lacks quality, 
does not evolve and change but remains immobile, does 
not possess expression or beauty, and does not have any 
purpose to fulfil. * 

Another way of distinguishing pure concepts from 
ficticious ones is that the pure ones extend our knowledge, 
& rve new knowledge. Combined with intuitions thev 
produce the world, the objects of our knowledge. But 
pseudo-concepts do not yield any new knowledge. The 
concept of water is a mere short-hand that reminds us of 


1 Logica. p. 16 ( Op. Cit. p. 83 ). 


1 Ibid. 
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intuitions of water we already had. In fact it has been 
derived from such intuitions by abstraction of common 
characters. Pseudo-concepts possess only practical value. 

Sciences deal with such pseudo-concepts, and with their 
help classify and label the different aspecLs of our intuitions 
jz experiences. Their value lies then in practical utility. 
But true philosophy deals with pure concepts. Philosophy 
in this sense is identical with logic , the knowledge of pure 
concepts. In the light of the history of philosophy Croce 
shows how the greatest philosophers of the world extended 
human knowledge by the discovery of pure concepts, of 
some kind or another. Socrates discovered the concept of 
“concept* itself as the basis of all knowledge. Kant 
discovered the concept of ‘a priori synthesis* (synthesis of 
intuition by categories) as the basis, again, of all judgments. 
Hegel discovered the concept of ‘dialectic movement* 
underlying all activities of thought. 

Knowledge, we have already seen, is the unity of llic 
two distinct but inseparable grades of spiritual aelivitv — 
intuition and conception. Expression is the common form of 
both these grades, though the second is something more, 
being universal. For Croce intuition too deep for expression, 
and conception too deep for language are, therefore, mere 
myths. 

(4) Practical activity , economic and moral 

Expression or knowledge is not however the end of 
spiritual life, it is an instrument to practical activity. Just 
as intuition is incomplete without concept, knowledge as a 
whole is also incomplete without volition. Knowledge 
and Action are the two complementary arcs of the circle 
of life. There is constant swinging of life from knowledge 
to will, and from will back to knowledge. The ceaseless 
progress of life is thus kept up. - Knowledge serves life 
and life serves knowledge. The contemplative life, if it 
is not to become idle stupidity, must complete itself in the 
ac ive, and the active life, if it is not to become irrational 
and sterile tumult, must complete itself in the con¬ 
templative. 551 


1 Practice p. 207 (Op. Cil. pp. 109 - 10 ). 
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Xow, i6 every volition is an action and every action n 
volition". Just as there is no knowledge without expression 
there is no will without external manifestation in action 
or movement. Emphasizing the identity of volition and 
movement, Croce asserts, “The volition is not followed by 
movements of the legs and arms, these movements are 
themselves the volition. For the physicist the movements 
are material and extrinsic, for the philosopher they are 
mental’\ a “Not one single volitional fact*’, he further 
asserts, “can be indicated which is not also what we cal] 
a physical movement. . . Every volition, however small 
It be, is alread 3 r putting the organism in movement’*- 
"On the other hand, it is impossible to bring forward any 
instances of actions without volitions. Instinctive acts, 
and habits become instinctive, are adduced, but even these 
require volition to put them in motion, not, it may be, in 
the particular movements one by one, but as a whole, 
just as one hand may set going the most complicated 
machine which a thousand hands were required to construct. 
Neither, then, is volition ever without action, nor action 
without volition, as intuition is never without expression, 
nor expression without intuition*’ 3 It is not quite clear 
what Croce means in the above passage when he says that 
even instinctive actions originate in volition. Perhaps he 
means that some kind of will, like the will to live, must 
be supposed at the root of all so-called non-voluntary 
action. But whatever the argument, his conclusion is clear 
that will and action are completely identical. 

As Croce identifies reality with spirit, all movements 
in nature are also volitions. Mere physical movement is, 
as we have seen, an abstraction, just as nature is. It is 
true, objects of nature seem often to resist our will. I may 
will in vain to push aside a rock on the way. But such 
experience does not prove the existence of any non-mental 
reality, nor the existence of any unrealized will. The rock 
that seems to resist my will, is itself the creation of the 


Practica, p. 52 (Op. Cit. p. 305). a Ibid. p. 53 (Op. Cit. p. 103). 

* Ibid. (Op. Cit. pp. 105-6). 
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raind and would not exist but lor mental activity. The 
-existed and the resister arc both equally menLal. It is 
cutte thinkable that within the mind as will two opposing 
tendencies may exist. “In the will to do’*, says Croce, “is 
also included, in its scientific use, what is commonly called 
not-doing; that is to say, the will Lo resist.*' 1 

There are two forms of volition, as wo already have 
seen, constituting the two guides o( practical activity. The 
will first of all produces changes in objects posited by 
knowledge with a view to satisfy the individual's nced>, 
and it makes the survival of the individual possible. Ft 
changes and utilizes all materials known to promote the 
individual’s interest. This form of activity is called 
economic or utilitarian action. Pleasure bom of satisfaction 
of wants and desires results from economic action. 
Economic adjustment, utility, pleasure all relate then to 
action of this first grade. But the “individuals Who <it 
first appear merely economic are on closer inspection found 
to be also moral and those who appear as purely moral 
are economic also, and the same is true of institutions’'. 2 
Individuals live in families and society and their own 
interests coincide with interests of other*. They cannot 
be iully satisfied unless their actions are also good for 
others. No individual can exist by himself apart from 
others; even for his own existence, therefore, it is necessary 
that his actions while conducing Lo the satisfaction of his 
cwn needs should also conduce to llie universal good. As 
intuition finds its completion in concept, so economic action 
is perfected in the second grade of acLion called moral, or 
ethical, action,—that is to say, action performed for 
universal ends. But no action can be performed bv an 
individual if it is good only for others. Even in the 
greatest act of self-sacrifice, there is involved satisfaction 
of the individual's own longing as is proved by the plrattutc 
e erives fiom the act. Ethical action, therefore, depends 
on economic action; the motive behind it is onlv an 
universalized form of the private motive. 

'Estetiea (Op. Cit. p. 103). * Praetua ( Op. CiL. p. IVjJ. 
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The individual as individual seeks pleasure, but as - 
man he seeks what is good for all. In the perIornia.,-e 
a moral action, the individual is satisfied as a man. TV 
end of moral activity is “individual and universal in one.** 
Complete satisfaction cannot be attained unless we know 
“how to insert the eternal in the contingent, the universal 
in the individual, duty in desire. It is only then we acquire 
internal peace, which is not in the future but in the present 
because in the present moment is eternity for whoever 
knows how to find refuge therein. ** 

In this reconciliation between pleasure and good Crcce 
is evidently more of a Hegelian, than a Kantian. While 
Kant believes that a good action should be completely 
disinterested, and that pleasure cannot be united with 
moral action here on earth, Croce asserts that unless a 
moral action brings pleasure it is not completely moral 
and that the union of pleasure and good is possible here, 
e *A good action," he says, Sf in so far as it is good, always 
brings satisfaction and pleasure. If it be accompanied by 
pain it can only be that the good action is not yet wholly 
good, either because not willed with full inward accord, 
or else because, besides the moral action, which itself is 
pleasing, there is a new practical problem yet unsolved 
and therefore painful’*. 3 Reconciliation of the pleasant 
and the good, the economical and the moral, is possible 
because the individual is included within the universal and 
can identify itself with the whole. ‘‘^Morality triumoks 
over interests only because it is itself the supreme 
interest’V 

(5) The unity of distincts 

The four moments of spiritual life described above reveal 
the unity of distincts not the unity of opposites. Knowing 
and the good, the economical and the moral, is possible 
higher grade depends on knowing. Similar also is the relation 
between intuition and conception, as well as that between 
economic and ethical action. We find that the dialectic of 
spiritual life underlying Croce’s conception of four moments 

1 Practica (Op. Cit p. 116). 2 Ibid. (Op. Cit. p. 133). 

(Op. Cit. p. 127). 
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different from the Hegelian dialectic, which proceeds from 
3 thesis to its opposite Lhe antithesis, reaching in the 
'bird moment the synthesis of two opposites. The new 
synthesis is again made a thesis, initiating another triad 
and so on. Instead of this triple rhythm of Hegel we 
-ave in Croce the two-fold degree, the second degree 
depending on, and not opposing the first. 

In his treatise, What is living and wlial is dead i?i 
t] lL philosophy of Hegel, Croce points out that what is 
jf value in Hegel is his discovery of the dialectic of llie 
synthesis of opposites. But what is objectionable is his 
ibuse of the method by its illegitimate extension to the 
concepts which are not opposites, but really dislincLs. 
He shows, for example, that being and nothing arc real 
opposites and the synthesis of the two in Becoming, as 
shown by the Hegelian dialectic, is also quite valid. Bui 
all the triads of Hegel do nol contain such real opposites. 
The highest triad of Art, Religion and Philosophy, for 
example, does not really illustrate the Hegelian dialectic 
of opposites. Art is not an antithesis of religion; nor 
philosophy their synthesis. Wc have here dislinots not 
opposites; and the Hegelian dialectic is really a mis¬ 
application here. 

But though denying the applicability of the dialectic of 
opposites to the four moments of spiiitual activity, Croce 
recognizes che great value of the Hegelian dialectic in 
understanding the real significance of each of these distinct 
moments. Concrete beauty cannot be understood except 
in relation to its antithesis, ugliness. The aesthetic activity 
can flourish only by overcoming ugliness. Ugliness is then 
an element in the concrete conception of beauty. Concrete 
beauty is a synthesis of the two opposites, abstract beau tv 
(beauty conceived without reference Lo ugliness) and 
ugliness. Similarly truth in the concrete, flourishes by 
overcoming the two opposites, abstract truth (wiLhout 
reference to error) and error. Truth as the concrete ideal 
of logical activity is reached only by overcoming error. 
Similarly, too, we can understand utility in the concrete, 
as a synthesis of the opposites, abstract utility and useless- 
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ness; and can understand concrete goodness as the synthesis 
of the two opposites, abstract goodness and evil. What 
is living in Xlegel is this light shed by his dialectic on 
concepts which are really synthesis of opposites. But thi* 
dialectic of Hegel fails to throw any light on the under¬ 
standing of the mental relations among the different degrees 
of spiritual reality,—intuition, knowledge, economic and 
moral action (or beauty, truth, utility, good). In tni« 
respect it is dead. Croce’s theory of unity of distinct* 
supplies the principle in the light of which the relation* 
among distincts can be grasped. This constitutes his im¬ 
provement on the Hegelian dialectic. 

(6) Subjictivism or Absolute Idealism ? 

The idealism of Croce is based on the initial assumption 
that we cannot go beyond our experience. The natural logical 
conclusion would be solipsism. But we have found that Croce 
is not a solipsist. The distinction between intuition and con¬ 
ception, as also between economic and ethical action, he 
bases on the distinction between the individual and the 
universal. In attaining truth and in being moral an 
individual ceases to be a mere individual; his experience 
and action are universalized in these second grades. 
Obviously then Croce's idealism rises beyond solipsism to 
be some type of absolute idealism. 

The problem, therefore, arises, how can the Absolute 
be said to be wholly immanent in, and accessible through 
the immediate experience of the individual? Hegel and 
most other Hegelians, we have seen, reach the Absolute 
through the logical implication of the immediate, and by 
transcending the experience of the finite individual. For 
Croce the Absolute is wholly immanent in the present 
experience; transcendence is a meaningless concept. The 
reconciliation of the immanent and the absolute, the 
individual and the universal, is however a difficult problem 
which is more raised than solved in his philosophy. The 
solution of this problem is the chief work of Gentile io 
whom we shall next turn. 

Meanwhile we may note a few more points on which 
Croce seems to differ from Hegel. The absolutism of Croce 
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:s not the pan-logism of Hegel, it is rather pan-activism. 
Logical thought, we have seen, is only one of the four 
moments of the spirit, the fundamental essence of which 
is not reason but activity. Croce does not, therefore, think 
iike Hegel that Philosophy is the highest form of spiritual 
activity. The four forms of spiritual activity retain their 
distinctive individualities, and the one does not, as we saw, 
flourish by opposing and cancelling the other. Art, 
Philosophy, Economics, Ethics arc distinct; none of these 
can replace the other. Here we have the pluralistic note 
of Crocian philosophy which bears a contrast to the 
monistic tendency of Hegel according to whom the higher 
categories flourish by transcending and sublating the 
lower ones, retaining them only as cancelled. Gentile, 
we shall find, prefers to go back to Hegel, replacing the 
Crocian idea of the four-fold form of spirit by the unity 
of spiritual act. 


3. Gentile 

Gentile’s relation to Croce is in many respects like 
that of Bosanquet to Bradley. He develops his philosophy 
in close agreement and friendship with Croce. He shares 
Croce's activistic idealism, his emphasis on the identity 
of history and philosophy, and on the concrete and. 
immanent nature of reality. Where he differs from 
Croce, Gentile does little more than elaborate, deepen and 
render logically consistent the basic tenets of Crocian 
philosophy. And in doing so he often harks back to 
Hegel, and sometimes to Kant. 

(1) The theory of mind as pure act 
This is the title 1 of one of his most important books 
and it sums up as well the gist and generating insight of his 
philosophy. Croce’s conception of spiritual activity is 
endowed by him with a higher degree of inwardness; that 
is the real point of Gentile’s originality. He points out 2 
that it is quite possible to be an idealist and yet skim 
on the surface and fail to understand the real depth of 
spiritual activity. Berkeley, for example, tries to reduce 


English trans. by H. Wildon Carr (Macmillan). 


a Ibid. Chap. I. 
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objects to ideas of the self. But the self's thinking, 
according* to him, is conditioned by God (instead of 
nature*. In spite of realizing the truth that objects exist 
in so far as they are thought, he misses thus the full 
importance of human thought as the ultimate, uncondi¬ 
tioned reality. The self is reduced to the position of an 
object of God*s thought and is not a pure subject. Kan: 
shows a greater insight by distinguishing between the 
empirical and the transcendental ego, and making the 
latter the condition of all knowledge. His special credit 
lies in thinking of the transcendental ego in terms of 
activity, rather than substance. The transcendental ego 
is the transcendental act, the e I think " which must 
accompany all empirical judgments. But es he fails to grasp 
firmly his own sound principle”. 1 For he also retains his 
belief in noumenon as another condition without which 
thought cannot arise. The activity of the transcendent a 1 
ego is not, therefore, absolute and unconditioned. 

If the Kantian idea of the transcendental ego is 
seriously grasped, it is found that the mind or ego as the 
presupposition of all knowledge must be an ultimate, 
original, absolute act which cannot itself be objectified. 
The subject that is distinguished from the object and thus 
known is really an object. In self-consciousness we have a 
clue to the real nature of mind that transcends objectivity. 
We are here aware of the subject, and the object, but that 
which knows both must be other than subject and object, 
which are both objects to it, and which must therefore 
transcend both the objectified subject and the objectified 
object. The real transcendental ego is, therefore, this 
ultimate mental act, which is never objectified; it is the 
mind as pure act. The real subject must, therefore, be 
distinguished from the so-called subject which flourishes by 
contrast and opposition to an object and which is therefore 
a conditioned thing. 

That which has been objectified becomes a thing, an 
accomplished fact. Gentile lays the greatest possible 
emphasis on the distinction between act and fact, the 


1 Ibid. p. 90. 
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-rocess and the product. A fact is. but an act becomes. 
Reality or min d truly conceived is a process, is an act, is 
incoming; it is not a fact accomplished or substance or 
-jing or finished event. 

(2) Relation to previous idealists 

On this distinction is also based the distinction of 
Gentile’s spiritualism from some older Lyjics. "“Mind 
according to our theory’’, says Gentile, “is act or process not 
tubstance . It is very different therefore from the concept 
of mind in the old spiritualistic doc trine. That theory, in 
opposing mind to matter, materialized mind. It declared 
it to be substance, by which it meant that it was the subject 
of an activity of which it was independent, an aclivity 
therefore vhich it could realize or not realize without 
thereby losing or gaining its own being. In our view mind 
has no existence apart from its manifestations; for these 
manifestations are according to us it's own inward and 
essential realization. We can also say of our mind LhaL it 
is our experience, so long as we do not fall into the common 
error, due to faulty interpretation, of meaning by experience, 
the content of experience. By experience we must mean 
the act of experiencing, pure experience, that which is living 
and real*’. 1 

It should be noted that Gentile makes no distinction 
between theoretical and practical activity; “lhe mind is 
never properly the pure theoretical activity which wc 
imagine to stand in opposition to the practical activity. 
There is no theory, no contemplation of reality, which is 
not at the same time action and therefore a creation of 
reality”. 3 

“If then we would know the essence of mind’s 
transcendental activity we must not present it a*< spectator 
and spectacle, the mind as an object of experience, the 
subject an outside on-looker. In so far as consciousness is an 
object of consciousness, it is no longer consciousness . . • 
St rictly sp eaking it is no longer a subject, bul an object; 

1 Ibid. p. 20 ( our italics ). 1 Ibid. p. 33 ( our italics ). 
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no longer an ego, but a non-ego’ - 1 The reality of thinking 
lies in its being an act in the doing, not in its being fact 
or an act done. "“This act we can never absolutely 
transcend since it is our very subjectivity, that is our own 
self; an act therefore which we can never in any possible 
manner objectify *'. 1 

The true thinking activity cannot be defined; because 
it is "“what is defining" and remains beyond everything 
defined as ""the subject for which it is defined as an 
object ”. 2 

Kant's transcendental idealism makes, of course, the 
bold attempt to establish the reality of the transcendental 
principle of the mind as the presupposition of every 
knowledge. But as we have seen he fails to show that the 
transcendental principle is the only and all-sufficient 
creative principle in knowledge and reality. Hegel grasps 
the idea of the creative power of thought and makes the 
attempt to deduce everything from thought by the dialectic 
method. But when applying these sound principles to the 
actual deduction of categories of reality, he also falls into 
the usual pitfall of abstraction. The categories of being, 
non-being and becoming, for example, are conceived by 
him not as concrete moments of creative thinking which 
develops and realizes itself by positing, opposing and 
synthesizing its activities—but as ‘abstract’, ‘immobile’, 
dead concepts. These categories of Hegel are not really 
thinking itself but ‘thinking thought’ and objectified by 
abstraction, and sundered from the moving activity of 
thinking. The student of Hegel is puzzled, therefore, how 
these immobile concepts, devoid of the power of dialectical 
development can by themselves “pass one into an o ther and 
be unified in a real continuous logical movement ” 3 

The same objection arises also against the dialectic of 
Plato and Aristotle. In explaining the evolution of things 
out of reality they also conceived reality as object thought 
and not as the thinking act. 


1 Ibid. p. a. 


% Ibid. p. 7. 


* Ibid. p. 54. 
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(3) His dialectic 

The dialectic which Gentile conceives and describes 
js the dialectic of ‘modern idealist philosophy* is 
based on the notion of reality as thinking 1 , not as 
thought or object of thought. With the help of this 
method he tries to show the evolution of all subjects and 
objects out of mind. The mind is the developing process; 
it is neither to be conceived as the beginning nor as the 
ajd of the world; for both these conceptions would make 
mind confined to a fixed moment, make it a static event— 
an object rather than mind. 

But the true idea of development which is the nature 
of mind, is not to be confused with the ordinary idea of 
development, that is a mere succession of states. We can 
speak of real development only when there is unity in 
multiplicity. “The plant lives and grows not only in so 
far as there is a succession of different states, but in so far 
as there is the unity of all its states beginning with the 
germ”. 1 


But it is quite possible to miss the real significance of 
development even after it has been described as a process 
involving unity and multiplicity. Some may think of it 
as a process by which that which is originally one becomes 
many. This is, for example, the idea of development with 
the vitalists who try to explain different phenomena as the 
product of a unitary principle of life. Some, on the 
contrary, may think of development as the process by 
which the many are organized into one—this is, for 
instance, the error of the mechanists who try to explain 
the genesis of life out of the combination of different 
factors. Gentile points out that both these are absurd. 
The many cannot be thought to come out of the one, 
demd Of plurality nor can the one be conceived to come 
0Dt rf the many, devoid of unity. The mind as pure act 
c«n be conceived as the ground of the world of multiplicity, 
because as a pure act it is always a unity in multiplicity. 

nrnK+^f’ 8 - COn “ ption of the relation between unity and 
multiplicity, involved in mental development, is concrete. 


1 Ibid. p. 88. 
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and not abstract. It is conception of ’unity as multiplier t * 
and ’multiplicity a« unity’; ”it shows in multiplicity 
reality, the life of the unity. This life just because it nere¬ 
is but always becomes, forms ilself’V "Multiplicity- 
necessary to the very concreteness, to the very dialectical 
reality of the unity. Its infinity which is the essenha' 
attribute of the unity is not denied by its multiplicity bi- 
is confirmed by it. Infinity is realized through th* 
multiplicity, for the multiplicity is nothing but xhe unfold¬ 
ing which is the actualizing of the reality". 3 Explainin' 
further the dialectic process of mind which develops the 
world of multiplicity, he says, c ’The dialectical concept cr 
mind, then, not only does not exclude, it requires spiritual 
multiplicity as the essential mark of the concept of thp 
infinite unity of mind. Infinite unity is therefore infinite 
unification of the multiple as it is infinite multiplication 
of the one". 3 

Such then is the conception of mind, as unity m 
multiplicity and the dialectic process by which accordin'* 
to Gentile, everything that is, is the creation of mind. 

In spite of Gentile's statement, in defence, that his 
conception of unity does not cancel multiplicity, we should 
note that his position still remains distinct from Croce’s. 
For, the monistic tendency is more pronounced in Gentile’s 
attempt to derive all concepts from the self-concept, than 
in Croce’s theory of unity of distinct concepts. While 
Gentile subordinates multiplicity to the unity of the mental 
act, Croce’s attempt is to emphasize distinctness and 
multiplicity of the concepts inspite of their unity. The 
real view of Gentile emerges not so clearly in his defensive 
declarations as in his positive expositions, like the follow- 
: es * . . . since the unity is of the subject who con¬ 
ceives the concept, the multiplicity of the concepts of 
things can be no more than the superficial shell of the nut 
whose kernel is one concept only, the concept of the 
subject-centre of all things. So that the true concept, that 
which alone has a right to be called the concept, is the 
self-concept ( conceptus sui ) 9S . 4 


1 Ibid. p. 39. 


s - 3 Ibid. p. 40. 


4 Ibid. p. 242. 
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(4) Mind the only explaining principle 

But while granting the possibility of explaining the 
'-.orld by the creative activity of the mind one may want 
,jll more convincing arguments to show that this is Lhe 
ly satisfactory explaining principle. 

To remove such doubts Gentile would point out that 
mind, as described, is the only principle which is ore- 
* apposed as the subject of everything which we can think 
r speak of. Even the conception oi unknown things, or 
jnorance, would be impossible unless we related them to 
ome consciousness by which it is known as unknown.' 

"When we present the concept of our consciousnc-,-* to 
V arselves we can only conceive it as a sphere whose radius 
iS infinite. Because, whatever effort wc make to think or 
jragine other things or other consciousnesses outside our 
t/on consciousness, these Lhings or consciousnesses remain 
Within it, precisely because they are posited by us, even 
though posited as external to us.’ 5 - 8 


Mind is the only explaining principle, then, because 
it is the infinite, all-inclusive, and therefore, the only 
reality; "we never come Lo our thought's margin, we 
never come up against something other than thought"; 
we are “never able even to refer Lo an object which is 
external to it , never able therefore even to conceive mind 
as “a real among reals, as a part only of the reality". 

A misconception that is possible here is lo mistake 
ibis position of Gentile as a return to subjective idealism. 
But this confusion should not arise if it be remembered 
that the mind which is identified here with absolute 
reality is not the empirical self, but the transcendental 
ego, the ‘I think’ or mind as pure act whieli transcends 
both empirical selves and their objects. When we are 
contrasting ourselves as subjects with objects, when we are 
distinguishing our selves from one another, and limiting 
them "we are regarding our empirical selves, not lhe 
transcendental self which alone is the true subject ol 
experience and therefore the only true self". 1 


s Ibid. p, 28. 

Q 


1 Ibid. pp. 28-0, end p. 

* Ibid. p. 30. 4 Ibid. p. 32. 


our 
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The apparent contradiction in the statement that 
even what is unknown is known, and what is without is 
within, ceases when we realize this distinction between 
the empirical self and the true, transcendental self. 
The object that is unknown to the empirical self is known 
to the transcendental self as unknown. 

(5) The relation between the empirical and the 
transcendenta l 

The inseparable relation between the empirical and 
the transcendental should not however be lost sight of. 
Unless the universal or transcendental mind were present 
in the empirical, we could not know the unknown as 
unknown. The transcendental self lives in the empirical. 
<e The absolute *1* is the ‘I 5 which each of us realizes in 
every pulsation of our spiritual existence. It is the I 
which thinks and feels, the I which fears and hopes, the 
I which wills and works and which has responsibility, 
rights, and duties, and constitutes to each of us the pivot 
of his world. This pivot, when we reflect on it, we find 
to be one for all, if we seek and find the all where alone 
it is, within us, our own reality”. 1 

In this way Gentile tries to solve the relation of the 
universal and the particular. The universal is universal 
not because it is not the particular, but because it is the 
particular and a good deal more. Its universality lies in 
its dynamic unity, its activity producing and unifying the 
multiple, the ‘infinite off-spring 5 . It is transcendental 
only because it is not simply immanent; it also remains 
beyond each particular by making it the object of thought. 
Here we have in another form the Hegelian notion of 
concrete universal or true individual on which so much 
stress is laid by Bosanquet and Boyce. 

(6) Denial of agnosticism 

As the absolute is immanent in all particular 
experiences, the charge of agnosticism does not stand against 
Gentile. The absolute is present in all experience, not , 


* IbuL p. 274. 
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of course as the object of knowledge, but as the ultimate 
subject. In the act of “thinking we are conscious of what 
thinks, just as in seeing we are conscious of what sees”. 1 

We grasp the absolute act even in “our ordinary life so 
long as we enjoy a certain feeling of life” 2 It is known 
subjectively, enjoyingly, not by being objectified. 

Should any one object that knowledge must always be 
of an object , and what is not an object is unknown, 
Gentile would point out that quite reverse is really the case. 
Even an object is known in so far as it is “something 
immediately identical with our own spiritual activity”. 
“To know is to identify, to overcome otherness”, 4 it is 
to dissolve the objectivity of the object into the activity 
of the mind. This identity of the subject and object is 
possible because both of these are posited by, and rooted 
in, the same ultimate reality—the creative mind. 

That knowledge is unification of subject and object is 
proved more clearly when we consider the knowledge of 
other minds. “Without the agreement and unification of 
our mind with the other mind with which it would enter 
into relation, it is impossible to have any kind of 
unders tanding . . . Every spiritual relation, every com¬ 
munication between our inner reality and another’s is 
essential unity”. 5 This is why “good will, charity, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, warmth of affection” are 
necessary for lifting our self-imposed barriers between 
ourselves and others in order to be able to understand 
them. 

Knowledge from the standpoint of an individual is then 
nothing but an act of self-expansion and self-realization; 
it is the attempt to abolish the distinction between what we 
are and “what we can think but yet fail to realize”, 5 
between our empirical self and our infinite, true self. 

(7) Both mysticism and intellectualism untenable 

According to the above conception of Gentile the world 
is resolved into spiritual act, the human is identified with 

* Ibid. p. 56. * Ibid, p- 7 ( our italics ). * Ibid. p. 7. 

* I bid. p. 18. 8 Ibid. p. S- 6 Ibid. p. 9. 
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the transcendental or divine, the divine with the hmnan. 
Croce calls this view of Gentile mysticism; for, it demands 
the denial of multiplicity, the dissolution of individual 
in the universal. ‘‘"And this is mysticism* 5 , he complains, 
•“excellent in making us feel in unity with God, but ill- 
adapted for thinking the world, or for acting in it 5 ’. 1 
Gentile replies that charge of mysticism would be tenable 
if his theory really abolished all distinctions and altogether 
denied the human self in affirming the absolute. But in 
fact his idealism “‘reconciles all distinctions, but does not, 
like mysticism, cancel them, and it affirms the finite no less 
resolutely than it affirms the infinite, difference no less than 
identity" 5 . 2 

Though Gentile thus denies the mystic dissolution of 
individuality in the divine, neither does he hold that the 
individual has any reality of its own apart from the 
Absolute. The individual conceived as an independent 
reality is a mere abstraction, and thus false. It is this 
abstract notion of the individual that is cancelled and 
falsified by the true knowledge of Reality. But the 
individual truly conceived is only a finite expression of the 
absolute which lives in it. As a concrete manifestation of 
the absolute the individual is real. It is in this sense that 
the individual is eternal and immortal. The abstract indi¬ 
vidual is false and mortal; its denial gives us the true 
individual which is identical in essence with the absolute. 
The false, limited, abstract must, therefore, die if it hopes 
to be immortal. This is the meaning of Gentile's epigram 
S *lts immortality consists in its mortality 55 . 3 

The *‘individual as spiritual act, the individual 
^ n ^ v i < l' ua lizing, is immortal. The mind’s act as pure act. 
outside which there is nothing which is not an abstraction, 
is the realm of immortality 55 .* But if a critic complains 
that individuality worth the name and for the preservation 
of which alone any one would care is individuality as distinct 
from and not identical with the Absolute, Gentile would 
reply that such individuality never existed in reality, it is 

Ibid. p. 265, f.n, a Ibid. pp. 266-7. 

* Ibid. p. 154. 


3 Ibidi pp, 158-4, 
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o mere false abstraction, and therefore, the preservation of 
the unreal is an irrational wish. 

Just as Gentile is opposed to mysticism, he is also 
opposed to intellectualism. 1 Because intellectualism, in 
essence, is based on the admission that there is something 
other than the intellect which it can know. Intellect is, 
therefore, conceived as passive receiver or spectator and the 
object as an external non-mental reality. The passive 
intellect and the independent object are both abstractions 
and false. In reality the mind that knows is not passive, 
it is freedom itself, and the object known is iLs own creaLion. 
It is only by abstracting and separating the object from 
the concrete mental act in which it lives, that we come to 
imagine on the one hand objects of nature external to and 
independent of the mind, and picture, on the other hand, 
the mind as the passive onlooker. When we realize this we 
find that the passive intellect and its external counterpart 
are both myths. Intellectualism is no better than 
mysticism, since the two extremes meet in starting from 
the common belief m some abstract transcendent reality 
lying beyond our mind. Both are forms of objectivism. 

(8) The new idealistic interpretation of Christianity 
Rejecting mysticism and intellectualism Gentile accepts 
what he calls the ‘profoundly Christian' view, “meaning 
the intrinsically moral conception of the world”, attaching 
the highest importance to morality which consists in the 
perfection of human personality. “This moral conception 
is one which is alien to India”, since Indian morality “ends 
in asceticism”, and it is “the simple negation of the real 
in which morality realizes itself, human personality”. It 
is also alien to Greece, since it is intellectualistic; “Greek 
morality ends in the stoical doctrine of suicide. 3 The true 
Christian conception is that reality is created by us, not 
found ready made. “It is a reality which waits for us to 
construct, a reality which is truly even now love and will , 
because it is the inward effort of the soul, its living process, 
not its ideal and external model. It is man himself who 

1 Ibid. pp. 267f. - Ibid. p. 269. 
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rises above humanity and becomes God. And even Gcd is 
no longer a reality who already is, but the God who is 
begotten in us and is ourselves in so far as we with our 
whole being rise to him. Here mind is no longer intellect 
but will. The world is no longer what is known but what 

made; and therefore not only can we begin to conceive 
the mind as freedom or moral activity, but the world, the 
whole world of the Christian is freed and redeemed. The 
whole world is a world which is what it would be, or s 
world, as we say, essentially moral. ' Sl It is “the most 
radical, most logical, and the sincerest. conception ci 
Christianity . t:s 

(9) Art , Religion , Philosophy 

The account of Gentile's philosophy will be incomplete 
without an account of his theory of art, religion and history. 
With Croce he agrees that a true history consists in the 
historian's reflection on the concrete manifestations and 
development of spiritual activity. It is thus identical with 
philosophy. But he differs from Croce as to the relation of 
history (or philosophy) to art and religion. He bases his 
conception on the Hegelian dialectic of synthesis of 
opposites rather than the Crocian theory of grades and the 
twofold degrees. 

With Hegel Gentile admits that art is concerned with 
the subjective, religion with the objective, and philosophy 
with the concrete mind which is a synthesis of the two 
opposites. The life of mind as pure act, as we have seen, 
is a unity in multiplicity. It posits the object and by 
the very act also the subject, as their necessary correlative, 
while it maintains the unity between these two created by 
its own act. The transcendental *1' opposes itself to itself, 
and thus becomes subject and object. Hence the self and 
not-self though opposed are only opposite forms of the 
same fundamental reality, the transcendental self, which, 
therefore, can overcome its internal self-made opposition. 
Thus the dialectic of mind yields three necessary concepts 
* s (l) The reality of the subject, as pure subject; (2) the 

1 Ibid. p. 270. 


* ibid, p 273-4. 
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-eaiitv of the object as pure object; (,3) the reality of mind, 
-s the unity or process of the subject, and the immanence 
f the object in the subject”. 1 Art, religion and philo¬ 
sophy correspond to these three moments. 

The work of art lives in the imagination of the artist; 
:ae world in which it has its being is the subjective world 
cf the artist’s fancy, not the objective world. Fven if the 
Matter of art is taken from nature or history, it “i- not 
*here for its own sab* 3 but for the soul’s life, for its feeling. 
It represents the “I’ as it stands in its subjective 
immediacy’ 9 . 3 The artist withdraws himself inlo the pure 
-ubjective world where he enjoys his full freedom from lhe 
conditions imposed on the objective world. '“Art is the 
exaltation of the subject released from the chains of the 
-eal*’. 3 “Religion may be defined as the antithesis of 
art'*. 4 . Because ““religion is the exaltation of the object 
released from the chains of the mind”.' 1 The demand of 
a true religious consciousness is that God the object of 
worship should be all in all, the all-inclusive reality, so 
that even the mind of the worshipper is engulfed therein. 
Besides, that object worshipped must be beliex'ed to be 
on entirely objective reality, whose existence does not 
depend in any way on the mere fancy of the worshipper. 
Religion thus posits an objective absolu’e wholly divorced 
from subjectivity or mind. 

Reflection on the one-sided natures of the abstract 
subject, and abstract object leads us to the conception of 
the concrete mind presupposed by both. It leads to 
philosophy. “It is Ihe culminating point, because philo¬ 
sophy is the highest, and a l the same time Ihe concrclest 
form of spiritual activity, the foim which judges all the 
others and can itself be judged by none”. 11 

To judge and to criticize art > to philosophize; 
criticism of art is not an art. Similarly to judge and 
criticize religion is to philosophize; the criticism of religion 
is not religion. Art and Religion are thus transcended in 

1 Ibid. p. 2-10. 3 Ibid. p. 223. Ibid. pr». 226-7 

4 Ibid. p. 226. Ibid, r* Ji27. ‘ Ibid. p. 215. 
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friilosophy. But to “judge philosophy, in fact, n : 
philosophize*’. Philosophy is not, therefore. j-.-j 
transcended. 

Conc7i'Si'o?? 

The theory of Gentile sketched above is called *■ 
him acfual idealism* to emphasize the idea of r.ii:. 
as pure act on which his view is based. He \ tr 
often refers to it as new or modern idealism to stress .is 
difference from previous idealistic theories. 

The distinguishing feature of the new idealism of 
is its dynamic conception of mind; and on this it she id 
Like to distinguish itself from the idealism of or lit. 
Hegelians who reduce change to appearance, and the 'world 
to a e block universe*. But inspite of so much stress on 
the reality of spiritual activity, this left wing of Hegelianisn 
Like the right wing of it, denies the ultimate reality cl 
time, as ordinarily conceived. Space as the order oi 
co-existence, and time, as the order of succession arc. 
themselves the products of the spatializing and ten.- 
poralizing acts of mind, and they have, therefore, n? 
reality apart from these acts. The ordinary conception o: 
temporal moments, past, present and future, are declared 
to be mere abstractions. Their reality is the unity cf tLt 
mental act which creates this multiplicity and also hold 5 ; 
it together. The Act is, therefore, above time, it :« 
eternal. The past, present and future are eternally present 
to it and are held together in the eternal present of the 
Act. Ordinary ideas of progress, change, activity, 
dynamism and history are all reduced to mere abstraction* 
and appearances as much by this actual idealism, as, for 
example, by the absolutism of Bradley. It is important 
to bear this in mmd; or one is apt to be misled by thr 
name of ‘activity*, the watchword of this new idealism. 

The activism of Croce and Gentile should not be 
confused with pragmatism. Pragmatism tries to reduce 
knowledge and other mental functions to will. This is not 
countenanced by Croce for whom knowledge is a distinct 
grade of spiritual activity, on which will itself depends for 


1 Ibid. p. 235. 
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-s existence. Nor is it supported by Gentile lor whom 
and knowledge, theory and practice are muLualh 
jiseparable, so that mere will, like mere knowledge, is an 
.^Lpty abstraction. 

The chief credit of Gentile, as wc have already men¬ 
tioned, lies in his ability to realize end express with so 
creat force and vividness the transcendental nature of 
subjectivity which has eluded the grasp of even the greatest 
of European idealists. 

We may also mention in conclusion that Llic idea of 
the creative activity of mind—the theory lhal 1 lie mind, 
.-•ur own human mind, has the freedom to create the world 
has exercised a great influence on the Italian mind. It 
has bred the confident belief that man U the tinker of Ins 
destiny and this conviction is at the back of the modern 
Italian political renaissance which has set about shaping 
the world afresh to its own purpose. 1 The teachings of 
Groce and Gentile that our mind makes reabLy, that man 
makes history, is the speculative background of the 
political doctrine of fascism. Gentile's denial of the meta¬ 
physical independence of the individual leads to the fas¬ 
cist denial of political independence of the individual. 
Gentile is regarded, therefore, as the philosopher of 
fascism. 


defeated! 3 Written durin 2 Ike last 


world-war, before Italy 



CHAPTER III. 


INDIAN IDEALISM 
1. Introduction 

The philosophy cf ancient India, inspite cf its vast 
and varied developments, suffered a long stagnation 
owing chiefly to political vicissitudes. But in recent 
times, with an all-round re-awakening, there has been a 
revival of philosophical thought as well. The new philo¬ 
sophy of India is not, however, a mere revival of ancient 
speculation. The cultural contact India had with the 
west through British rule and introduction of English 
education, made such simple revival impossible. In the 
universities western philosophy alone used to be taught 
until very recently; and even now where Indian philosophy 
has been introduced, it scarcely forms more than a fifth 
part of the course. The result is that the average Indian 
student learns a little of Indian philosophy, while he 
acquires an elaborate knowledge of western philosophy, 
Greek, medieval and modern. But though his knowledge 
of Indian philosophy is generally very meagre, he cannot 
altogether free himself from indigenous ideas ingrained 
in his inherited culture and tradition. 1 

The philosophical mind of modern India is thus con¬ 
fronted by the double task of assimilating both western 
as well as Indian ideas before it can attempt to create 
anything new. Interpretation of ancient Indian philo¬ 
sophy in the light of the western has, therefore, occupied 
the Indian mind fer a long time, and fresh thinking has 
been comparatively rare. 

One of the earliest Indian savants to undertake the 
comparative study cf Indian and western thought and 
to infuse successive generations of students with an enthu¬ 
siasm for research along that line was the late Sir B. N. 

‘ Vide present writer’s article. Contemporary Ind. Phil, in The 
Aryan Path, March 1935 (Bombay). 
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Seal a scholar, teacher and philosopher, -whose versatility 
ras * been acknowledged, even by competent Europeans 
~se Sir ilichael Sadler, to have very few parallels in the 
Modern world. His gigantic intellect moved freely 
a the different branches of modern science, European 
.iterature and philosophy in all their stages and aspects, 
Is well as in the abstruse texLS of the Indian systems of 
,eience and philosophy. 1 With a wonderful power of 
assimilation he developed a synthetic philosophy, of an 
.dealistic character, but unfortunately his passion for per¬ 
fection, his desire to do full justice even lo the 1 a Lest 
developments in science, made him put off indefinitely 
the work of writing down his views which, if published, 
would have constituted one of the most broad-minded 
and momentous contributions to modern philosophy. 

The ancient Indian systems were not all monistic, 
idealistic, mystical or nihilistic, as most ill-informed 
western writers even to-day seem to believe. There were 
realistic, materialistic, dualistic, atheistic and many 
other varieties of schools, some with vast literature." 
But idealistic thought, specially of the type of the 
monistic system of Vedanta, became more popular than 
«ny of the rest.Idealism of some form or another dominates, 
therefore, even contemporary Indian Philosophy. This 
will be evident from personal statements in the recent 
work, Contemporary Indian Philosophy J edited by Muir- 
head and Radhakrishnan. 

Contemporary Indian idealism in the most prominonL 
thinkers (except a few orlhodox scholars untouched by 
English education) draws its sustenance from European 
Idealists like Plato, Kant and Hegel, even when il 
attempts to uphold ultimately some indigenous view. 
Therefore, it deserves some mention as a peculiar develop- 
nent of European philosophy in Indian atmosphere. We 

ide his Positive Sciences of the Hindus ( Longmans, nilft ). 

_Interested readers are referred to Indian Philosophy ( in it vnls.) 
fv 5 . Radhakrishnan (G. Alien and Unwin) nnd History of Iml . Phj. 
(m several volumes) by S. N. Das Gupta (Cambridge Univ.). 

In the library of Philosophy. (G. Allen 6* Unwin). 
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shall select for scatement here, the views ol two outstand¬ 
ing Indian idealists. Professors Krishna Chandra Bha.-' a - 
eharya (1S75 —) and Sir S. Radhakrishnan (1SSS—), 
cheorie-. come under this category. We have aireaa* 
mentioned, among neo-Hegelians, another modern Inch/ 
idealist Professor Hiralal Haidar whose view is the prod’ c~ 
ol purely western influence (though recently he has ah 
sought confirmation of his mature ideps in Ind.a: 
thought’). 

Rhatcaeharya and Radhakrishnan are the foremo 
among modern Indian thinkers who have attempted 
construct any comprehensive philosophies of their own ovr 
of the assimilated elements of Indian and European system-, 
of thought. Though there has scarcely been any mutua. 
influence, both have utilized their extensive knowledge o: 
western philosophy to uphold, in different forms, absolute 
idealism resembling that of the Vedanta. 

Bhattacharya's writings are extremely few, his style 
too compact and his thoughts too analytical and abstract 
to be intelligible to the ordinary reader without repeated 
attempts. His fame is, therefore, confined to the few whe 
have had the privilege of his personal contact or have the 
patience to toil through his short but taxing essays and 
books. He has invariably impressed such persons as a 
remarkable thinker, and like Whitehead, p rofound eve n 
when baffling- His analytic intellect would remind one of 
Moore, but his originality and the comprehensive range of 
his analytic insight in its depth and width, in its penetration 
into the objective, as well as the subjective, sphere entitle 
him to a place among the classic masters. His superiority 
lies not in demolishing the views of others, but in being 
able to work out their unknown and unthought of impli¬ 
cations, showing them at their best, and assigning them 
a place among the many possible alternative views which 
would make partisans voluntarily give up all airs of 
self-sufficiency. For him the ideal of philosophic conquest 
lies in self-denying sympathy and love. His temperamental 
aversion to self-assertion is reflected also in his unwilling- 


1 T ide his statement in Contemporary Ind Phil. 
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to publish his own view's, unless somehow pressed to 
T so. This is partly responsible for his comparative 

:bscurity. 


Radhakrislman is in many respects a contrast To 
Bhattacharya. He would ralher be in the thick of life, 
philosophize there to change the course of events for 
Me better, than retire into a life of lonely contemplation. 
He takes a lively interest in all affairs of men, ancient and 
modern, eastern and western, in all philosophical, culLurnl, 
'•ocial, religious and scientific movements. With an exceed¬ 
ing quickness of understanding that can grasp essentials, 
ie combines a wonderful power of expression, of speaking 
as well as of writing. He knows how to capture the modern 
Mind in its mad pursuits and also how to lead it up Lo a 
direction loftier and worthier of the human life. His many 
writings and speeches have provoked much thought 1 and 
brought him fame from far and near. Some western 
rriters, like Sir Francis Younghusband, have placed him 
as the philosopher of India, together with Tagore, the poet, 
Bose, the scientist, Gandhi, the political leader, all ushorers 
J a renascence in modern India. There is no doubt that 
he is the ablest advocate of all that is good in Indian 
culture. His credit lies in his ability to keep his vision 
clear even in the densest fogs of conflicting ideas of the 
modem world, and his ability Lo clear the mist by lucid 
presentation of issues and reconciliation of apparent 
conflicts. 

A notable characteristic of most contemporary Indian 
philosophers, and specially of these two idealistic thinkers 
is that the circumstance under which they philosophize has 
made t heir out look far wider than their western colleagues'. 
For they have to acquaint themselves with bolh western 
and Indian schools of thought and have lo keep both in 
mind in forming their own conclusions. 

_ Vide C. E. M. Joacl s Counter-attack from the IHasi (Allen anti 
UnTOn. 1933 ). 
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2. Iv. C. B-SATTACHARYA 

*1) The A1 isolvte Indefinite 

Like Gentile, Bhattacharya takes lor his Loiiit -f 
departure the consciousness which transcends the subiecv.e 
and the abjective artd without which neither the distincron 
nor the relation between these two would he intelligibie. 
But as this transcendental principle cannot be defined in 
terms of the objective and its correlate, the subjective, h- 
likes to call it the indefinite. The subject and the ofaiec- 
alcne really belong to the sphere of the definite, and what 
transcends them is indefinite. 

The conception of the indefinite has been reached in 
history in different ways. ’‘The indefinite has found in 
fact a place in metaphysics in many forms. To mention 
only a few at random, there is the negative matter of Platt, 
the maya of the Vedantists, and the sunyam, or ‘void' or 
the Buddhists. There is the notion of objective chance 
in Aristotle and of the inexplicable change of direction o 1 
the atoms in Lucretius. There is the conception of the 
indeterminate will, specially in the extreme form o: 
unmotived or irrational activity as presented by a Dims 
Scotus, a Schopenhauer or a Bergson, and there is fin ally 
the unknowable whether of Kant or of Spencer 9 *. 1 But 
few have clearly and consistently grasped the deeper 
significance of the indefinite. Most of them have given 
the indefinite a place among positive entities, treated them 
as &. real among reals. To Kant and Spencer belong the 
credit of bringing out gg J fche transcendent character of th e 
indefinite but both uncritically ta ke this i ndefinite to be 
’unknowable reality .- ”*"’**’ 

Bhattacharya follows Kant up to a point, and goes 
beyond him on the negative side to bring out the true 
implications of Kant’s unknowable. The unknowable, he 
points out, cannot be treated as reality; it cannot be taken 
even as a thinkable. Thought of the absolute unknown is 
not ^thoug ht in the literal sense 9 ; it is only a symjx>lic 


1 Place of the Indefinite in Logic, p. 2. 
“ Ibid. p. 11. 
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bought. Though the indefinite is not thus a positive 
Object, either of sense intuition or of pure thought, il 
cannot be avoided. Because the indefinite hems in our 
cDsitive experiences on all sides and we always have «. 
'-jasciousness D f the beyond. The indefinite hovering around 

our d efini te experience creates the most fundamental 
tjalism between the definite and the indefinire, hetwceo 
tfhat we know, and what we do not. Every definite 
intent of awareness implies an outlying indefinite out of 
tfbich it has been carved, and of which it is a ‘specification'. 
As a mode of the indefinire the definite also ‘embodies’ Lhu 
jdefinixe. The indefinite is in this sense also immanent*. 
It is *as much immanent in the definite as transcendent.* 1 
There is no definite, hard and fast, line of demarcation 
between the definite and the indefinite; the indefinite 
breaks forth into the definite, and takes form in our 
consciousness. 

The discovery of this absolute indefinite, Bhattacharya 
points out, is noL at all difficult. Pragma Lists, for example, 
ccme very near it when they hold that objects arc the 
product of our will; that objects known are made by thv 
selective action of the will. There interest, however, i*. 
more in the objects made than the background or the -duff 
cat of which they are made. If they only negative In 
attended to that out of which objects are selected they 
would realize the true significance of the indefinite that 
eaters into the field of consciousness as definite objects, but 
dso remains beyond as their ground and outlying 
implicate. 

' Hegel’s conception of the indeterminate, the pure b. im*, 
is another possible line of approach to the indefinite. The 
pure being is emptied of all determinate qualities by Hegel; 
lut he still conceives it as a positive object ol thought; 
and to this extent being is not yet fully indeterminate. 
But if he only advanced a step further and left behind this 
last vestige of determination he would have come to the 
true indefinite of which no definite thinkable character e.iu 
te asserted. In fact the opposition between the ! wo 

1 Place of the Indefinite in Logic, p. 11. 
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definite contents of thought, being and non-being ? cannot 
be understood at all without something which is neither 
and can yet make their relation possible. If thought be 
the creator of this pair of opposites, it must be thought 
that is neither positive, nor negative—neither being nor 
non-being—but indefinite thought free from all determina¬ 
tion. 

Even the realist is compelled to admit some indefinite 
as distinct from the definite. The realist admits that 
objects known are independent of knowing. Knowing is 
then distinct from or other than the known. It must* 
therefore, be admitted to be unknown, and, so to be 
indefinite. But the realist will perhaps contend that even 
if knowing is other than the known, it is not necessarily 
indefinite, it is definite at least as what is other than the 
known. To this Bhattacharya replies that in that case the 
realist must admit that knowing is known as other than 
the known, i. e ., as unknown. So a distinction must be 
still maintained by him between the known as known, and 
the known as unknown. And if this latter "is not a 
contradiction knowing can only be understood as the 
indefinite that is known (i.e., is definite or objective) as the 
indefinite. The realistic equivalent of the relation of 
object and subject then is the relation of the definite and 
the indefinite’*. 1 The realist has to admit therefore, the 
indefinite which is definite (known) only as indefinite , and 
must distinguish it from the definite which is definite 
(known) as definite. 

(2) Place of the Indefinite in Logic 

In a brief essay with this title, Bhattacharya suggests 
a radical change in the outlook of traditional logic. If 
logic is to retain its claim to universality, and must deal 
with the most 6 abstract principles, not only of all science 
but of all philosophy*, it cannot commit itself to any 
particular metaphysical position, as it ordinarily does. It 
should deal with all forms of thought as possible contents 
of knowledge, without stopping to assess their metaphysical 


* The Jaina Theory of Anekanta-vada, p. 9. 
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validity; “it must be universal in the sense not only of 
representing the form common to all that is claimed as 
knowledge, but also as presenting the form of all doubt 
and dispute 991 So “its primary problem should be 
whether there is any form which is not matter, which is 
not determinate, which is undeniably presupposed in all 
determinate concrete thought, accepted or disputed 99 . 2 

To be universal, logic must stand then on the height 
of abstraction. It “cannot stand on any so-called 
necessary or self-evident principle 99 . For if such principles 
are doubted, as they often have been, logic can justify 
itself only by taking the help of a particular type of 
epistemology, and then it has to ‘take sides 9 and ‘enter 
into disputes 9 and thus cease to be universal. The same 
difficulty arises if logic starts with any determinate 
contingent principle. So “it can only stand on an indeter¬ 
minate principle which can indifferently be called necessary 
or contingent. This principle can be no other than the 
bare dualism of the definite and indefinite, in which neither 
has even the specific implication of reality or unreality. 
A further criticism of this dualism is unintelligible, for 
negation of the principle is nothing other than the 
principle itself". 

The recognition of the indefinite would cure logic of 
the dogmatic tendency to treat the definite, the rational, 
the knowable as the sole content of thought and change 
its general outlook. “The ground principle of logic has 
been formulated in at least three ways". Hegel's dialectical 
logic is based on the conception of reason as a system ; 
‘the identity of being and non-being points to such system 9 * 
For conceptualists or intuitionists the fundamental principle 
is not reasoning or system, but judgment as a positive or 
negative relation between two terms. The empiricist starts 
with terms as the ultimate facts of experience. All these 
three start then with the positive and the definite. 
Recognition of the indefinite corrects this dogmatic bias of 
each, and yet gives to each a new light and reformed 
character. >As against the dialectical principle that regards 

1 Place etc., p S. 


1 Ibid. p. 2. 
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reason as the sole reality, “it indicates an alternative- 
unreason—beyond reason'" 5 , and suggests that position ab¬ 
negation, being and non-being, need not necessarily be 
conceived as the moments of the positive absolute, but 
rather of the Indefinite which is beyond both. As against 
the conceptualist it points out that beyond judgment whiel; 
is determinate affirmation or negation there is the indeter¬ 
minate ground from which judgment emerges and which 
may be practically a useful form of doubt or ignorance. 
As against the empirical belief in the positive object c: 
experience taken as the ultimate, it points out that sue’: 
object is “always a determination carved out of the 
indeterminate*". “It suggests in fact that the indefinite 
has to be recognised as standing outside the term, the 
judgment and the inference, that one should go beyond 
ordinary logic which simply turns its back on the outlying 
indefinite and looks to the definite as the sole content of 
thought 9 ". 1 

This new logic of the indefinite would be then the 
truly universal logic which “finds categories for widely 
different metaphysical notions of reality". Besides, 
while the recognition of the indefinite implies an exten¬ 
sion of logical doctrine 9 , it suggests, as just seen, also s 
‘material modification of the logic of the definite". 
Bhattaeharya illustrates the possible application of this 
new principle by taking 6 at random 9 some topics of tradi¬ 
tional logic (such as the conception of all and some, 
negative conditional propositions, disjunctive proposi¬ 
tions, sub-alternation) and by showing how new light is 
thrown on some knotty problems concerning each of 
these. He does not work out in detail his fruitful sug¬ 
gestion so as to rewrite traditional logic in this new light, 
though he makes sufficient use of it, as we shall see, is 
all his metaphysical speculations. 

( 8 ) legation 

Closely connected with his central idea of the indefi¬ 
nite is Bhattaeharya 9 s doctrine of negation. The inde¬ 
finite is also absolute negation of all knowables, it is. as 


1 Ibid. p. 6. 
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he calls it, *'the unknowable negation'. 1 The definite, the 
determinate object of thought, again, is conceivable only 
as a negation of the indefinite, which amounts to the 
negation of the absolute negation. Both negation and 
negation of negation engage, therefore, hit close atten¬ 
tion in a short paper Some aspects of negation , a marvel 
in acute and original thinking. We can only give a brief 
and diluted version of his profound thoughts here, for, 
to explain his views fully is to expand each of his pithy 
sentences into pages. 

“•Every system of philosophical thought or religion 
has its own logic and is bound up with one or other of 
The fundamental views of negation , “. s There are different 
types of negation lying at the back of philosophers' minds 
and * £ all philosophical dispute resolves itself in the final 
anal ysis into a conflict between such types." 

Negation may be understood as the rejection of the 
illusory. The question of negation arises when there is 
the correction of an actual or possible error; “when for 
example we say, A is real, not x". Now the conception 
of negation depends on the solution of the central ques¬ 
tion: “When an object is known to be illusory, what kind 
of being or non-being do we attribute to it ?" 

Two broad replies are possible. "This object is not 
existent’ either means that this, has no objective exist- 
tence, but some other kind of non-objective abstract be¬ 
ing. Or it may mean that the negated object does not 
hare any being at all ; as it seems to be an object which 
is no object really, it is thinkable merely as contradiction; 
and to the contradictory neither any abstract nor any con¬ 
crete being can be attributed. 

The first view, that the negated (or the illusory) has 
some kind of abstract being admits, of three different spe¬ 
cifications. There are thus four main views of negation. 
Each of these views indicates a distinctive philosophical 
temperament, a certain mode of will and attention. More- 
ever each is based on a distinctive attitude towards truth* 

* Ibid. p. u. 

Some aspects of Negation t p. 1 ( our italics ). 
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Truth being what is not negated or not illusory, is in¬ 
separably related to the conception of the negated. As 
each view of negation implies a view of truth, truth _s 
found to be manifold. Bhattacharya treats each of the 
four views of negation in all these aspects. 

The first view corresponds to that stage of attention 
where one’s impulse is to analyse the confusedly given, ‘to 
break up its continuity to single out its elements.* Atten¬ 
tion is here withdrawn from the indefinite given and even 
this withdrawal is not attended to. Attention is wholly 
positive and is directed to the object singled out. whereas 
its ground, the confused given, is simply forgotten or left 
behind. 

The positive, determinate object is the sole reap tv, 
the ultimate truth for a philosophy of this stage. What is 
not object has a being only to be denied. The negated 
object has no reality, nor even any ascribed relation to 
reality, it is utterly indefinite. Bach object is regarded 
here as independent real existing by its own right; its 
nature is not determined by its relation to anything else. 
Relation (being no part of these self-existing monads or 
reals discovered by positive attention) is something unreal 
or illusory. Truth resides in these positive reals, and not 
in any relation. - i-v “ - * - - 

The second view of negation belongs to ihe stage of 
attention in which the given is not left behind or forgotten 
but remembered along with the analysed elements got out 
of it. Attention alternates between Lhe two—the complex 
given and the elements contained within it. While atten¬ 
tion asserts itself here by positing objects it does not rest 
contented with them. Haunted by a sense that truth has 
been left behind, it returns to the given again. The given 
and its elements are both taken as ul tim ate. There is 
positive attention directed to both. Objects are recog¬ 
nized here as elements related within the given complex. 
^Reality appears, therefore, as an interrelated system. 
Truth here is seen to belong to judgements expressing rela¬ 
tions, and not to self-identical reals. It is ultimately a 
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relation between e thal‘ and a e what% between the given 
and elements isolated from it. 

In this view an object negated has a subjective being; 
what is not an object is a subjective fact. The sub¬ 
jective is something definite, expressible as the negation 
of the objective; the objective, on the other hand, is 
a negation of the subjective. There is a negative 
relation between the two; they do not together make one 
system. But facts constitute one system corresponding 
to and standing apart from another system composed of 
objective facts. 

The third view of negation corresponds to the stage 
in which the oscillation of attention between the given and 
its elements, is stopped. The two are simultaneously 
attended to; and they appear as one identical complex 
system. Elements and the given are viewed here, therefore, 
as identical. Identity becomes the only relation here. The 
system comprising the given and elements into an 
identity is truth. 44 This truth in which the will finds rest 
—for it is still anxious for rest—is not dull being but a 
free play, a moving identity.* 51 It is felt at this stage 
that truth has been constructed by the mind’s free play, 
though mind fails to construct to order any particular 
truth. 

Negation is viewed here as identical with affirmation. 
Every negation implies some position. Any particular fact 
is viewed here as being posited by the negation of what it 
is not, so by infinite negation; and the negation of a fact 
implies an infinite position, affirmation of everything other 
than that fact. 

In all the three successive stages so far described 
attention is positive, it is occupied respectively with object 
as the only definite, with the objective and the subjective 
as two definite and co-ordinate but distinct spheres, and 
with the definite identity of the two. But when at tbe 
third stage all definites are found to be products of nega- 
tion, attention to positive objects is overturned. 


1 Some Aspects of Negation, p. 10. 
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This leads to the fourth stage where attention becomes 
negative. Even though attention is apparently directed to 
the positive object alone, the positive is no longer the 
the objective of attention. This negative attention 
resembles that of a person who looks at the things on a 
table not to see the things, but to feel the absence of a 
particular book. “Positive attention denies itself utterly” 
and the definite, the positive, appears before the negative 
attention only to be rejected, transcended—and to turn 
into a dream. What is negated remains here as an inex¬ 
plicable appearance. The assertive will no longer reigns 
here as in the previous stages. It turns into the act of 
self-withdrawal. “All truth is retracted into this self- 
denying negative attention and what remains over is but 
the demand for its intensive discipline”. 

The four stages of attention define the basic outlook 
of four different types of philosophy. Though here as 
elsewhere Bh attach ary a is averse to explicit historical 
reference we can guess that these four types refer respec¬ 
tively to pan-objectivism, dualism, Hegelian monism and 
some type of pragmatism and Ved antic monism. 

Truth reveals a new form in each of these stages. 
Truth is thus found to be manifold. It is, therefore, un¬ 
reasonable to criticize the philosophy or religion of one 
type from the standpoint of another. Wisdom lies in 
realizing their basic, mutually irreducible, different out¬ 
looks. The only legitimate criticism of a philosophy would 
be its self-criticism, the examination of its self-consistency. 
This theory of manifoldness of truth is justified by Bhatta- 
charya, again, in a paper. The Jaina theory of Anekanta- 
vada 9 where he exhibits the profound implication of the 
Jaina theory of multiple truth. 

N -£t) Absolute Idealism 

The conceptions of the indefinite and negation which 
took «hape in the earlier short papers, referred to so far. 
strike root in Bhattacharya’s mind and they appear in 
more developed forms in his later thoughts—in a small 
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Je The subject as Freedom , 1 which is the only elaborate 
'-tempt to explain his views, and in his personal statement, 
fVc concept of Philosophy in Contemporaiy Indian 
philosophy. 

The indefinite of his early logical thought gradually 
emerges in his later philosophy as the Absolute or Absolute 
-ubject w hich transcends the relative subject and object, 
legation takes the form of a series of denials by which 
die Absolute is reached. 

Denial of a fact (or the object of external perception) 
’eads to the self-subsistent, the pure object of thought, 
without a belief in which such denial is not possible. 

Every judgment of fact like "A is related to B’*, is 
based on a prior theoretical possibility of A being B, and 
this pure object of thought or contemplation is independent 
of A being actually B or not; it is thus a self-subsislenc 
object of thought; and it remains even when the actuality 
cf the fact is denied. This is recognised, Bhattacharya 
points out, by some modern logicians who speak, for 
example, of the proposition as a self-subsistent entity of 
:he form 'That A is B’. 

Denial of the pure object of contemplation (or the 
self-subsistent) again implies a belief in the subjective—the 
contemplating act, for instance, which is enjoyingly known 
(as Alexander holds) and which remains even when the 
object of contemplation is denied. The occasion for such 
a denial of the pure object may arise when a subjectivist, 
for instance, is persuaded that any object even a pure one, 
:s not even a self-consistent object of contemplation and, 
therefore, unreal. 

The real, that is the subject, the reality of which is 
left over by the denial of all objects empirical and pure, 
falls a prey to the same devastating process of denial. For 
even the subject as an individual enjoyed reality may be 
denied in some self-abnegating experience (like religious 
self-surrender and self-effacement). In religious experience 
or worship the self-abnegation is an enjoyed experience. 
But when there is theoretic denial of the individual self in 

Pub. by Institute of Philosophy, Amalnor Bombay 
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the form e I am not*, what remains over, and makes s^- 
self-abdication possible, is the Absolute. This is the 
of the process of negation, for the negating individual doe- 
not survive it to continue negation any further. As the 
undeniable being the Absolute is truth, as the all-transcend¬ 
ing negating process it is absolute freedom. If it is to he 
called the subject, the subject should be conceived as the 
transcendent freedom; it is not certainly the individu: 
subject pitted against an object. 

(5) The grades of consciousness 

The empirical object, the self-subsist ent, the subject (or 
the real), the Absolute (or truth) are thus discovered to con¬ 
stitute the full gamut of the contents of all possible 
consciousness. These four are the contents of four grades o* 
theoretic consciiousness which respectively, “may be roughly 
called empirical thought, pure objective thought, spiritual 
thought and transcendental thought*’ 1 taking thought in the 
widest sense of awareness. The first grade of consciousness 
involves reference to a fact—an object of sense-perception. 
The second grade is contemplation which also refers to an 
object; but an object of contemplation has no necessary 
reference to sense-perception. The third grade is spiritual 
consciousness in which the objective attitude is replaced 
altogether by a subjective one of self-enjoying experience. 
The fourth grade is transcendental thought, “the conscious¬ 
ness of a content that is neither objective nor subjective”. 

(6) Science and Philosophy 

Of the four contents of theoretical consciousness the first, 
namely the object of empirical thought or fact, is the subject- 
matter of science. The last three, the objects of pure though: 
form the subject-matter of philosophy proper. The distinc¬ 
tion between the provinces of science and metaphysics is 
fundamental in Bhattaeharya’s thought, and while it has 
some resemblance to modern logical positivism, it is 
perhaps an i ndir ect product of KLantian influence. 

The domain of Science is fact. “By fact is meant 
what is perceivable or has necessary reference to the 


* Contemporary Indian Philosophy . pp. 66t. 
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perceivable, is speakable in the form of a literal judgment 
and is believed without reference to the speaking of if'. 1 
“Fact is always a fact related to facts.” It is “always 
expressible as a judgment of the form e A is thus related 
10 B* *'• All knowledge proper must yield some informa¬ 
tion, and must, therefore, be expressible as a synthetic 
■judgment. Knowledge about fact gives such genuine 
information. Science is the system of such information or 
knowledge. 

Philosophy, correctly conceived, is not concerned with 
facts. When philosophy blunders into the domain of 
science, begins to speculate on facts it produces neither 
good philosophy, nor good science, but ‘only a species of 
imaginative literature’. Such, for example, is what is 
known as the philosophy of evolution. The story of 
cosmic evolution spun out by philosophers has no scientific 
value, since, unlike a scientific hypothesis, a philosophical 
conjecture cannot be verified. 

For this reason it is wrong to suppose, as it is often 
done, that the problem of philosophy is to piece together 
the results of the sciences into a world view. The synthesis 
of scientific laws offered by philosophy would at best be an 
•‘imaginative description of the world, which would be not 
only not actual knowledge, but not even a hypothesis tliaL 
is intended to be turned into knowled°e". 2 

Neither is “the formulation of the postulates or 
structural concepts of science, which used to he regarded 
as a philosophical problem’’ is the legitimate concern of 
philosophy. The axioms or postulates of science arc but 
hypotheses, to be formulated by science itself, for the 
organisation of facts into a system. If philosophy is confused 
with science, science is also sometimes confused with 
philosophy. The “romantic philosophy that has sprung up 
round the physico-mnthematioal theory of realilivity ” is an 
instance of the “confusion of science with philosophy and 
not of philosophy with science”. 


1 Ibid. p. 74. 


2 Ibid- p. 75. 
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*{7) The true pioiince oi Philosophy 

Though philosophy is thus dislodged by Bh attach diva 
from the sphere of facts and discredited there with all the 
fervour of a logical positivist, it is given ample scope in the 
far-flung region of the last three contents of thought. 
Philosophy deals with the c contents of pure thought, in the 
objective, subjective and transcendental attitudes*. These 
contents—the self-subsistent pure object, the individual 
enjoyed self, the Absolute that transcends both—are not 
distinguishable from the thought of them. We can 
understand empirical facts existing apart from the experience 
of them. But the contents of pure thought are not 
intelligible apart from such thought. The pure contents 
are not therefore assertible as facts. They are believed as 
they shine out in thought as identical with such thought. 
They are thus self-evident (like a spark of light which is 
borh the illuminator and the illuminated). Being self- 
evident a pure content reveals itself without any reference 
or relation to any other content. "While a fact is always 
known as related, we are conscious of pure contents as non- 
related. If knowledge proper is (as Xant also holds) 
synthetic judgment relating a subject and predicate, we 
cannot call pure thought knowledge, for it cannot be 
expressed as a judgment. The object revealed in pure 
thought may be expressed in the form C X is 5 . But this 
is no judgment in the literal sense, only the semblance of 
a judgment—it is only an artificial or symbolic judgment 
since a real judgment must be of the form C A is related to 
B\ Of course sometimes a judgment about fact also is 
expressed in the form *'X is 9 . But it is only a periphrasis 
for a judgment of the relational form and on elucidation 
X turns out to be itself a relational judgment like C A 
is related to B\ 

Philosophy then cannot be said/to yield any knowledge 
of facts, any synthetic judgment. It is analytic thought. 
Self-evident contents of pure thought are simply analysed 
and formulated by philosophy, and their inner meanings 
systematically elaborated. These elaborations are expressed 
like judgments, which, however, do not yield any factual 
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-Urination, since they are analytic, and their predicates 
re only explications of their subjects. Philosop hical 
^dgments cannot be called judgments in the literal sense, 
jf. only in a metaphorical sense—they are symbolic 
jdgments. 

Corresponding to the three contents of pure thought 
♦here can be three broad divisions of philosophy. Bhatta- 
►*arva gives a very brief synopsis of these three in his 
rersonal statement in Contemporary Indian Philosophy , 
under the headings : Philosophy of the object. Philosophy 
J the spirit and Philosophy of Truth. A fuller account is 
*ound in The Subject -4s Freedom, a masterpiece of analytic 
-hought, metaphysical insight and speculative originality. 
We can give here only a very rough idea of his more 
jnportant themes. 

v/(8) The subject and the object 

He shows that there is no absolute distinction between 
the objective and the subjective; the boundary between the 
two is a shifting one. There are different grades of 
subjectivity and corresponding grades of objectivity. The 
concept of an object is inseparably connected with that of 
*he subject. The object is that which the subject feels or 
knows to be distinct from itself, that from which the self 
withdraws itself; the_j>bjeet_is_t q the subject as shadow 
is to li ght. 

There are ‘t hree b road stages of subjectivity 5 and 
corresponding grades of objectivity. There is first bodily 
subjectivity. I find myself embodied or identified with the 
body and dissociate myself, as embodied, from all extra- 
organic objects. Such objects are objects only to the extent 
that the embodied subject withdraws itself from (hem. 
But within bodily subjectivity itself there are two grades, 
according as the subject is identified with the body perceived 
from outside, or identified with the body felt from within. 
Identified with the felt body I sometimes dissociate myself 
from the perceived body which then appears as an object 
external to the self. The second grade of subjectivity may 
te named psychical, subjectivity. Identified with the 
psychical life of presentation (of imagt, idea, meaning) I 
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may dissociate myself from all objects (including the bodv). 
The “dissociation of the subject or consciousness from this 
presentation conceived as a kind of object** •would lead to 
the third grade of subjectivity which may be called 
Spiritual subjectivity. 

“To spiritual subjectivity, the psychical is objective 
and so to psychic subjectivity, the bodily and to bodily 
subjectivity, the extra-organic is objective*’. 1 The sub¬ 
jective and the objective are thus relative terms. As the 
boundary between the two is changing, shifting outward or 
inward, and what is now subjective can pass into the 
objective at another stage, two consequences follow, v^ixst, 
the distinction between the subject and the object imphe 3 
some common substratum within which this distinction is 
made and which itself is neither subjective nor objective 
—but the Absolute. Secondly, the possibility of the subject 
withdrawing itself from what it was identified with 
implies the possibility of the subject’s gradually freeing 
itself from the object. 

Spiritual progress, holds Bhattacharya, is the gradual 
process of the realization of this freedom, the inwardization 
of consciousness by stages. Absolute freedom is possible 
only when the subject has fully dissociated itself from the 
object, empirical and pure, and thus also ceases to be a 
subject, since subjectivity is relative to objectivity. Such 
freedom, from the stage at which we ordinarily are, can 
be appreciated theoretically only as a possibility. We are 
wedded to the body, identified with it, and absolute 
freedom is at this stage only a dream. It is an aspiration 
which is aroused in us when even at this stage, the self 
as identified with the felt body detaches itself from the 
perceived body, looks upon it as an external object. This 
partial liberation generates a faith in the possibility of 
further liberation. At present, “X do not know myself as 
free but^ I conceive that I can be free successively as body 
from the perceived object, as presentation from the body, 
as feeling from presentation and as introspective function 
from feeling’ 9 . And further as “I am aware in my 


1 The Subject as Freedom, p. 48. 
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jitrospection into feeling that the self from which the 
feeling is distinguished may not actually introspect,” I can 
conceive even the introspective individuality of the self 
gs a mere accident, freed from which the self would be 
•de-individualised’, absolute, freedom. 1 

(9) The Self-revelation of the Absolute. 

All determinate contents of thought are the determina¬ 
tions of the indeterminate, the absolute. How the indefinite 
becomes definite, the indeterminate breaks forth into the 
determinate, is more than we can ascertain. We can at 
best say that the Absolute reveals itself in determinate 
forms. Its most important determination is the spirit or 
the self. In the very act of speaking in the first person, 
the absolute assumes the form of the self. In saying “I*, 
I become a determinate self. Self-hood is constituted by 
the function of speaking, apart from which its determinate 
reality is unintelligible. But as speaking is thinking in 
word symbols, the I or the spirit is a symbol of the absolute. 
Besides, as all thought about the spirit involves the 
explicit or implicit use of the first person, or I, the philosophy 
of the spirit is all symbolic thought, not thought in the 
literal sense as in the case of the thought of empirical 
objects. 

The concept of the object is negatively dependent on 
that of the self. For we have seen that the object is 
precipitated by the self-withdrawing or dissociating act of 
the subject. The character of the object is determined 
negatively by that of spiritual experience. Bach act of 
dissociation of the self is the position of the not-self or 
the object. The object, then, is a symbol of the spirit, 
just as shadow is of light, by virtue of a negative, but 
invariable, relation. 

Thus we have a series of symbolisms. The object 
is the symbol of the spirit, the spirit of the Absolute. 
Philosophy which deals with these is, therefore, also 
symbolic thinking. Speech is both the basis and vehicle 
of such thought. The basic structure of philosophic thought 


* Ibid. p. 205-6. 
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is created by speech. The general forms of pure objects 
are the basic, universal forms of speech. Logic deals with 
such forms . Metaphysics deals with, not these forms, but 
the contents of pure objective thinking involving speaking. 
Metaphysics deals with pure objects alone. As metaphysics 
entails the objective attitude of thinking There cannot 
properly speaking, be any metaphysics of the spirit. Tot 
the spirit is known only in the subjective attitude o’ 
enjoyment, and cannot be known as object. What ^ 
ordinarily discussed in metaphysics as mind, and form* 
along with life and matter the subject matter of this branch 
of knowledge, is really an objectified shadow of spiritual 
consciousness, not the spirit itself, vlfc is a mistake, 
Bhattacharya repeatedly points out, to think that the spirit 
can become an object of introspection. What ordinarily 
passes as introspection is really an act of looking in the 
objective attitude into the pure objects of thought—the 
symbols or the shadows of the spirit and not the spirit 
itself. Bhattacharya is, incidentally, critical of the use 
that many psychologists make of such introspection as a 
method of studying the mind. What is passed by such 
psychology as mind, is really an assemblage of those 
ghostly entities called pure objects which belong neither tc 
the world of facts nor to the mind. 

Consciousness of the spirit as determined by the 
speaking of ‘I* has three grades—consciousness of being 
embodied (the embodied self), consciousness of being 
related to other persons or selves (the social self), con¬ 
sciousness of self-surrender to the overpersonal self in 
worship or religious communion (the religious self). In 
religious consciousness the worshipper and the worshipped 
have a relation of identity-in-difference; inspite of self¬ 
surrender the worshipping self does not theoretically deny 
himself; self-surrender is only an enjoyed identity of his 
self with the over-personal self. 

The consciousness of the absolute or truth is extra- 
religious or transcendental consciousness—which arises only 
when the self is theoretically understood to be negated. 
What is left over after this negation is the absolute which. 
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though believed positively, is not intelligible either in the 
objective or in the subjective attitude—nor speakable except 
symbolically or negatively as 6 what the self is not’. 

“The absolute as transcending the enjoyed reality of 
religion is positive being (truth) or positive non-being 
(freedom) or their positive indetermination (value). The 
absolute is conceived rigorously as truth in (Advaita) 
Vedanta. What is loosely called nihilistic Budhism 
apparently understands the absolute as ireedom. The 
Hegelian absolute may be taken to represent the indermina- 
tion, miscalled identity, of truth and freedom which is 
value.” 1 

‘‘This triple absolute is apparently the prototype of the 
three subjective functions, knowing, willing and feeling”. 
Every consciousness of I is simple, and does not involve any 
awareness of these three elements. These elements cannot, 
therefore, be said to be discovered by introspection. We 
must then think that the absolute or transcendental cons¬ 
ciousness distinguishes itself into, or reveals itself in, three 
forms. The self or I which is but a shadow or symbol of the 
absolute varies with the self-revealing form of the absolute, 
and appears now as knowing then as willing freely, and 
then again as feeling (according as the Absolute reveals itself 
as truth, goodness or beauty). 

“All philosophy is systematic symbolism and symbol¬ 
ism necessarily admits of alternatives. ” There arc 
naturally different schools. If the absolute or truth itself 
is manifold, and if differences regarding the conception of 
the absolute are necessarily reflected in the conceptions of 
the spirit and the object, it is an idle dream to think of 
“philosophy progressing towards a single unanimously 
acceptable solution 99 . 8 

As philosophy in general varies in accordance with 
the self-revealed nature of the Absolute, the philosophy 
of religion also varies in accordance with the different types 
of religious experience. The attempt to systematize 
religions or grade them from outside, the attempt of 


1 Contemporary Indian. Philosophy, p. 85. 
Ibid. p. 84. 
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Hegel for example, is fi ‘intrinsically irreligious**. The rela¬ 
tion among religions cannot be determined from outside 
by reflection. Each religious “experience by its self- 
deepening gets opposed to or synthesised with other 
experiences. One experience may enjoy another as a stage 
outgrotvn or as in absolute conflict with it, where a third 
experience may emerge as adjusting them to one another. 
There is no possibility of systematising them by secular 
reason and so far as they systematise themselves, thev 
present themselves in many alternative systems. Each 
experience in fact is a revelation and we believe in a system 
only so far as it is actually revealed. Extensive internally 
coherent systems with indefinite boundaries are actually 
revealed, though there is no a priori necessity of a system, 
and still less of a system admitting of no alternative 
systems". “The theoretic form of a religious system is a 
philosophy of religion, there being as many forms of this 
philosophy as there are religious systems.** 1 

As the nature of spiritual consciousness (or conscious¬ 
ness of the I) depends on the self-revealed nature of .the 
overpersonal self or God, and the conception of the object 
depends on that of the spirit, there is an intimate relation 
among the different grades of consciousness. Bhattacharya 
concludes, therefore, “Every system of religious philosophy 
has its distinctive theory of the spirit, metaphysic and 
logic. The fundamental differences within logic are, as has 
been suggested, implicitly metaphysical, those in meta¬ 
physic are implicitly spiritual and those in the theory of 
the secular spirit are implicitly religious'”. 3 

We have attempted, in the foregoing pages, to perform 
the rather difficult task of summarizing a philosophy which 
is too compact to allow further condensation, and requires, 
for intelligent appreciation, elaborate explanation and 
defence. The philosophy of the indefinite has a dialect of 
its own. The interpreter who tries to translate it into the 
language of the definite finds himself describing a somer¬ 
sault at every step—passing through a process of alternate 
positive and negative attention ; but he is ever left in 


* Jbid. p. 83. 
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icufat if the reader is following suit in order to follow him. 
Ore chief condition of understanding this philosophy is the 
ability to look at the world of objects with negative 
attention (just as we look at things in a room to ascertain 
the absence of an object) to be aware of the indefinite in 
the lap of which the definite stands. It demands a kind 
of ‘open-eyed trance’, in Santayana "s phrase, but a trance 
which can dissolve, by reversing attention from the 
positive to the negative, all definite objects into their 
indefinite matrix. 

The discipline that this process of negative atte iiion 
demands is recommended by some Indian systems. But 
to Bhattacharya lies the credit of conceiving an entire 
scheme of logic, metaphysics, philosophy of secular spirit, 
of religion and of the absolute in the light of the indefinite, 
and assigning a place to each of the apparently conflicting 
systems of logic, metaphysics and philosophy, justifying 
its claim to truth in the light of his conception of l ruth 
as manifold, i.e., as the possible alternative objective 
mentions of the indefinite absolute. 


3. S. KAJDHAKRISHNAN 

Radhakrxshnan’s works are partly interpretative rnd 
partly constructive. But a ‘holy fervour’, a ‘‘synthetic 
outlook and a ‘constructive passion’ are evident all 
trough. The search for a unity among the diverse 
manifestations of human culture takes him through a 
zigzag course. 

Philoso P h V of Rabindranath Tagore, Indian 
Philosophy, The Reign of Religion in Contemporary 
Philosophy are the fruits of his long and arduous endeavour 
?A«°- Ve ^ r D t demonstrate that the soul of poetry, of 
J 1 ^T nt , Indlan systems - as wel1 as of the present-day 

is one at “re: that ‘one common 
dEt- *^f° USh . the ^verse runs beneath the apnarent 

dime With Z d fUld cu ? tom ’ race and ‘■olour. aw and 
m^£ndW, a SP coavI ? tion hi the spiritual unity of 
above he ™ the ea f ly interpretative works mentioned 
above he enters upon the second period of constructive 
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speculation, the chief works of this period being An Ideahs* 
View of Life , Eastern Religions and Western Thought. 
Even in these later works there is a vast wealth of illus¬ 
trative material collected from science, poetry, philosoplv, 
religion, history of all ages and corners of the universe. 
Civilizations of the Indus Valley, Sumer, Egypt, Minos, 
and China, the Vedic deities, Olympian gods and Iranian 
ones, Egyptian mysteries and Alexandrian tbeologv, 
Plutarch, Poseidonius, Dionysius, Sx. Paul, ThciLa> 
Aquinas, Confucius, and a numberless other things which 
will stifle many a scholar and thinker out of breath, create 
for him a congenial atmosphere for free thinking. The 
vision of a universal spirit behind all human phenomena 
releases the shackles of his mind which finds a sacred home 
in everything human. It makes him specially feel ihai 
“there is a certain kinship of the spirit among the religion 
geniuses who have made their mark on history, who join 
hands across the centuries and bid us enter into the 
kingdom of the spirit’ 5 . 1 

The burden of R a dhakrishn an*s t eaching in all its 
forms is the pr esen ce of th e spirit in mafl. the spirit that 
can be realized fully in religious intuition. It is the old 
theme of the Upanisads, and partly of many great idealists 
of the world. But Radhakr is hnan ’s originality _ _lies in^ 
boldly re-interpr eting __the much-abused doctjine. with 
special reference~to the present world and its needs. His 
idealism, though bearmg_thg__joarks of Ve dantic. Platonic 
and Hegelian influence s is dis ting uished from all nf these 
by some of~ ifs peculi ar stresses and specially by its appeal 
to the m odem m ind _torn~ asunder~~^b'y "confl icting ideals. 
Sis idealism, moreover, is not idea-ism but ideal-ism. It 
is the presentation of an ideal that can harmonize the flesh 
with the soul, individuals with individuals, nations with 
nations. Bike Eucken he is a philosopher of life. His 
central interest is life and not metaphysics. Metaphysics, 
is to him as to the ancient Indian philosophers, only a 
rational preparation for the solution of life’s problems. 
The key words of his philosophy are spirit, intuition and 


1 Contempotary Ind. Phil, his personal statement, p. 277. 
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-eiigion. All his ideas centre round these. We may con¬ 
veniently discuss his philosophy under these three heads. 

(1) Spirit 

The idea of spirit, we have found, is the root concept 
of Hegelianism. So also is it of Radhakrishnan’s philo¬ 
sophy. But unlike many Hegelians and Indian idealists, 
he conceives the spirit not as a substance, but as life. 
The criticism of the concept of substance in contemporary 
physics, aT1ri in the works of realists like Whitehead, 
among other things, makes him reject the old substantial 
idea of reality. “Spirit”, he says, “is life not thing, 
energy not immobility, something real in itself and by 
itself, and cannot be compared to any substance subjective 
or objective” 1 

The spirit in man is also the reality underlying all 
existence. "■If we are asked to define what the spirit in 
man is, it would be difficult to give a definite answer. We 
know it, but we cannot explain it. It is felt everywhere 
though seen nowhere. It is not the physical body or the 
rital organism, the mind or the will, but something which 
underlies them all and sustains them. It is the basis and 
background of our being, the universality that cannot be 
reduced to this or to that formula’ 9 . 8 

The self, God and Absolute are all names of the 
one universal spirit in its different aspects. The self is the 
manifestation of the spirit in the human centre, through 
the body and mind of man. God is the spirit conceived 
as the reality manifested in the world at large, Absolute 
is the spirit conceived as the infinite possibility of which 
the present world is only one actual manifestation. 

Matter, life, mind (consciousness), self (self-conscious¬ 
ness) form a hierarchy of the manifestations of the spirit 
in the world. Each higher level includes the lower and is 
yet something more. Life that emerges from inorganic 
matter, for example, is not wholly reducible to matter, it 
has something new and unique. Every higher emergent 
quality is a fuller manifestation of the spirit. The 

1 Ibid, p. 275. 1 An Idealist View of Life, p. 205. 
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emergence of a new quality indicates a sudden jump ary ~ 
a surprising deviation from the lower. The different levels 
are not, therefore, strictly continuous, though they can 
arranged in an ascending series. But in all of them v c 
can dis cover the presence of the essential characters of the 
spirit, creativity, change, order, progress. A 
consideration will show this truth. 

(a) Matter 

In earlier times the ■•familiar conception of maitei 
was that of an enduring substance moving throngi 
a static space in a uniformly flowing lime , . i But this 
substantial, solid and static conception of matter has been 
upset by modern sub-atomic physics, according to which, 
•flatter is a form of energy or action. Physical object's 
are events, happenings, occurences. They are not stl> 
contained, changeless, eternal entities, but only moving 
points in a continuous passage”. Moreover, the researches 
cf Einstein purport to show that * 'space, time and material 
are abstractions from the concrete fact which is a set of 
events. They exist together in concrete reality”. 2 Two 
important consequences follow from the new light thrown on 
the conception of matter by modern science. First, matter 
is activity, st is not inert. Secondly, the entire physics! 
world is an interrelated system; the existence of matter 
independent of space, time, observer, and other events is a 
mere myth. Crass materialism thus goes down leaving room 
for an organic, energetic view of the physical world. 

Physical science cannot explain however the mystery 
behind the change and continuity, the order and progress 
in the world. <c It describes the way in which bodies 
behave, and not why they do so”. Every occurence in the 
physical world is a mystery. The past cannot wholly 
account for the present. Matter is essentially creative; 
there is always a creative advance. When new modes cf 
organisation of matter arise, we can retrospectively link 
the new with the old. But science can little predict what 
new form will emerge in future out of the present form of 


1 Ibid, p 226. 


* Ibid , p 229. 
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xatter. T he crea tivity of matter is ultimately a mystery, 
which cannot be grasped by any equation or formula. 

^ (b) Life 

The creative activity observed in inorganic matter 
Is more evident in the behaviour of living matter. 
Order, progress, continuity and systematic* interrelation 
are more clearly visible here, and on a higher scale that 
cannot be wholly explained by the inorganic kind of 
activity. Assimilation, respiration, reproduction, growth 
ind development mark the emergence of this new higher 
level of activity, and its difference from the inorganic. 
"The strikingly specific behaviour of living beings cannot be 
confused with atomic activity”. 1 “There is a specific inner 
direction in living organisms which grow, repair, reproduce 
themselves, and mould the outer circumstances into their 
own patterns. What we know of matler does not help us 
to understand the co-ordinated maintenance of life. Life 
is a different order of fact”. 

Biology studies life. But it neither explains the origin 
of life, nor does it unravel the mystery of evolution. It 
assumes the existence of life. The different theories of 
evolution are only attempts to arrange in a connected series 
the forms of life which have already emerged. 6 ‘Evolution 
is no explanation. 11 does not say why the process should 
have ever occurred, why life should occur at all”. 3 ee A 
strict science of biology merely notes the facts' 9 ; it does 
not explain the creative mystery behind life. 

(c) Consciousness 

The emergence of mind or consciousness in the 
organism or living matter marks the advent of another 
new quality which cannot be wholly reduced to matter 
or life. Though the connection between nervous and 
psychical phenomena is intimate the one cannot be 
reduced to the other. When the behavourist tries to 
2 entity consciousness with some organic responses, it 
mistakes the organism for the meaning it expresses. He 

* Ibid. p. 261. 


* Ibid. p. 257. 
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also mistakes organic movements for behaviour. What ^ 
externally observable is not behaviour but only movement 5 :. 
c ‘To treat them as behaviour is to assume a unirv c f 
direction and activity on the part of the organism as a 
\vhole'\ Intelligent adaptation cannot be explained as a 
mere conditioned reflex. Because the former embodies an 
insight which manifests itself as a direct hit, whereas the 
latter is a random process, a result built up by mam- 
repetitions. 

‘“Just as a living organism is a whole with a far higher 
degree of internal relatedness than any non-living system, 
the mental represents a higher degree of self-regulation and 
control than the body. It cannot be understood by a study 
of the organism . . . The soul is the actuality of the 
organic body in man, even as vision is the actuality of the 
eye. We cannot reduce psychology to physics or physiology. 
While the conscious arises from or emerges out of the vital 
or the biological, it is as real as the biological, from which 
it emerges, and represents a kind of interaction with things 
different from the vital 9 ’. 1 

(d) Self-consciousness 

“In self-conscious beings, we meet with a set of 
phenomena quite distinct from the physical or the 
vital or the merely conscious 99 . S elf-consciousness ma rks 
a higher degre e of consciousness, a new level of emergence. 
Self-conscious or reflective “mind is diff erent from the un- 
refleetive mind of the infant or the animal”. “The 
reflective capacity of the human mind and its power of free 
invention are not mere complications of lower instincts. 
It is the essence of self-conscious intelligence to look before 
and after and vary action according to circumstances. 
Instinct does neither”. 2 

Man has grown, it is true, out of the physical, vital and 
animal life; he is a part of nature, and has been e carved 
out of nature's continuum 9 . But when “we pass from 
animal to man, we find not a gradual development but a 
sudden break". 3 Man “is not simply the animwl gone up 


1 Ibid. p. 261. 


9 Ibid. p. 262. 


1 Ibid. 
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.„ r more than an animal is a man gone down- BeLwecn 
'lie two there is a gulf. No amount of scientific observation 
can help us to explain the astonishing change 99 . 1 

Comparing thus matter, life, consciousness and self- 
consciousness Radhakrishnan draws attention to two chief 
fz^ts. There is first, a general unity or continuity running 
-hrough the different levels; in each of them we find 
activity, organic interrelation and progress which point to 
ths. possibility of conceiving one reality underlying all. 
Secondly, the emergence of the new and the higher at 
every level shows the creative freedom of the underlvmg 
reality. The one underlying reality is conceivable, therefore, 
only as a £ trans-mechanical 5 or spiritual energy which is 
gradually manifesting itself more and more through its 
fuller and fuller expressions; malter, life, consciousness, 
self-consciousnes. 

Radhakrishnan thus comes to advocate a form of 
idealism. Its basis can be traced in the Upanisads where 
matter (anna), life (prana), perceptual consciousness 
fmanas), self-conscious intellect (vijnana) and bliss (ananda) 
are shown to be the truer and truer expressions of the 
spirit. 2 But with this ancient Indian view we find blended 
here the modern idea of emergent evolution. The result is 
an absolute idealism of a dynamic type. To understand 
ibis view we should consider more fully the conceptions 
cf the human self, God and the Absolute. 


(e) The human self , God and ihc Absolute 

The Absolute is the total spiritual reality, manifested 
and un mani fested, actual and potential, realized and un¬ 
realized. The world is the manifestation of the absolute 
spirit in time. It is not an exhaustive, nor the only 
possible, manifestation. The cosmic process is the attempt 
to realize only a few of the infinite possibilities contained 
in the Absolute. 3 But though the world is an actual 
manifestation of the Absolute it is not necessary for the 


1 Ibid. p. 268 . 

The Reign of Religion in 
_ Chap. Alii. 

a Contemp. Ind. Phil. p. 280 . 


Contemporary Philosophy, 
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Absolute. Creation is a free act. As to why this world 
came into existence or any world at all, “we have f 
answer that it is an expression of the freedom of the 
Absolute. It is not necessary for the Absolute to express 
any of its possibilities. If this possibility is expressed, r 
is a free act of the Absolute” 1 “So far as the Absolute 
is concerned, the creation of the world makes no difference 
to it. It cannot add anything to or take away anvthin» 
from the Absolute ... We cannot say that the world 
follows from the nature of the Absolute even as the con¬ 
clusion of the syllogism follows from the premises as 
Spinoza would have us believe. The Absolute is the ground 
of the world only in the sense that a possibility of the 
Absolute is the logical prius of the world. The world would 
not be but for this possibility in the Absolute'": 2 

“God is the Absolute with reference to this possibility 
of which He is the source and creator’". God is the Absolute 
considered as the ground of[this_ world. “Even as the world 
is indefinite manifestation of one specific possibility of the 
Absolute, God with whom the worshipper stands in personal 
relation is the very Absolute in the world context and is 
not a mere appearance of the Absolute” 3 As a creator God 
is personal while the Absolute is impersonal. But the “life 
of a personal being is not possible except in relation to an 
environment. If God has no environment on which He 
acts. He cannot be personal”. 3 “God can only be a creative 
personality acting on an environment, which, though 
dependent on God, is not God”, 4 In other words. God can 
be conceived as a creator because of His attempting to 
actualize an unrealized possibility in the Absolute. Things 
that are experienced by us as being in this world, or as 
possessed of being are that part of the possibility of the 
Absolute which has been already actualized. The un¬ 
actualized part of the possibility can be called, therefore, 
non-being. God is trying to turn this non-being into being, 
actualize the unrealized potential. The non-being is, 
therefore, the environment by which God is faced, and on 

1 Ibid\. p. 285 6. 

* Ibid. 


* Ibid. p. 2S2. 

4 Ibid. p. 2S S. 
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trhich the creative effort of God is directed. When Lhe 
son-being is reduced fully to being, the dualism between 
God and the given environment ceases, the distinction 
between the creator and the created vanishes; “God lapses 
into the Absolute’ 9 . The world fully returns to God, or 
vbat is the same thing, God is fully manifested in the 
world. 

The Absolute is timeless. Time begins with creation. 
'■The Newtonian conception of time as a prior frame work 
within which events happen . . is now given up. Time has 
no existence apart from events. It is a conceptual 
construction from the experience of successive events.” 1 
The world as totality of events is in time. Its evolution 
and history are “real and not mere appearances or illusions'*. 
Time is also real for God in the sense that God executes 
designs and the conception of the design is prior te m porally 
to the realization of it. But the world, and so also time, 
are finite, as having a beginning and an end. “If we give 
up this view we will be committed to the belief in the 
eternity of this world. A dualism of God and the world 
where one of them will have a precarious, illusory existence 
will result”. The possibility of the end of the world and 
time means that the “ideal of the world is not an ever 
elusive perfectibility”, but that it “will one undated dav 
be achieved”. 2 


The emergence of life in matter, mind in life and self- 
consciousness in the human mind is the process of cosmic 
evolution by which God attempts to manifest himself in 
the world, tries to realize the potential ideal of the universe, 
tries, that is to say, to attain values like truth, goodness 

and beauty which are potentially contained in the 
Absolute. 


4 “appears in subhuman forms as tendency or 

striving becomes in man conscious will which is guided by 
e idea of value. Men are active agents, not passive 
participants in the return of all things to God. They can 
work with God or turn away from him. The religious soul 


1 Ibid. p. 234. 


3 Ibid. 
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who has direct contact with the Divine in an experience 
where the distance between the subject and the object, the 
lover and the beloved is overcome identifies itself with the 
Divine will and participates in the creative work o* 
God’. 1 

The human self is conceived, by Radhakrishnan, 
neither as simple nor as a substance. Dike matter, life end 
other expressions of the spirit, it is an organized whole. It 
is the latest and highest product of the creative process of 
emergent evolution. As such it is much more integrated 
and organized than matter, life and the animal mind. 
While integration is automatic or instinctive in the sub¬ 
human world, it is at least partly conscious and volurtarv 
in man. Through intelligence man can knit together the 
different aspects and moments of his life. He can con¬ 
ceive some ideals and organize all the activities of his 
life for the attainment of these values. The more he 
unifies his life in pursuit of ideals, the more organlred, 
integrated and perfect does his self become. This unity 
differs from individual to individual. It is at its minimum 
in the abnormal cases of multiple personality. The 
maximum degree of unity can be attained only when the 
entire life is strung to one purpose; when man’s physical, 
vital, sensitive and intellectual energies are all controlled, 
unified and guided by one common conscious purpose. 

But this purpose can be no other than the conscious 
realization of man’s unity with the spirit that underlies 
his entire existence as well as that of everything else. 
The spirit in man is always shining in him, even in the 
depths of his degradation, as the subject that transcends 
the empirical self and enlightens both. This subject is 
also the universal self, the core of all reality. In realizing 
his unity with the universal self or his own spiritual 
existence man becomes one with the universe. The 
internal conflict among the different aspects of his life, 
passions, desires, feelings, thoughts all disappear; and so 
also the conflicts between the self and the environment, 


x Ibid- p. 284 . 
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jis self and other selves. Only at this stage can we speak 
of the human self as being completely organized and be¬ 
coming a self in the truest sense. 

The attainment of this stage is possible in religious 
jiuition, where intellect, will and emotion are fully 
integrated and man is one with the spirit in him. The 
philosophy of intuition is the dominant and persistent 
theme of Radhakrishnan’s teachings. It draws to one 
brilliant focus his wide philosophic and theological scho¬ 
larship, his mystic insight and great linguistic gift. 
It deserves, therefore, to be considered apart at some 
length. 

(2) Intuition 

There are three ways of knowing reality : “sense ex¬ 
perience, discursive reasoning and intuitive apprehen¬ 
sion. * n Sense experience gives us the knowledge of the 
sensible qualities of the external world. Logical 
reasoning gives us knowledge of both the internal 
and the external, but in an indirect way through 
concepts, symbols. None of these gives us an 
immediate insight into reality. Even sense-perception is 
in a sense mediate, since it comes through the medium of 
such factors as sense-organs. But intuition is absolutely 
immediate. For in such knowledge the knower and the 
known are one; to know reality is here to be reality. The 
knowledge of the self is an example of intuitive appre¬ 
hension. “We become aware of our own self, as we be- 
become aware of love or anger, directly by a sort of 
identity with it. Self-knowledge is inseparable from self¬ 
existence.” 

But intuitive knowledge is not confined to the narrow 
region of our little self. By culture it can be widened to 
grasp the entire reality. As our self is more developed, 
so also our intuition. Intuitive knowledge is born of the 
identification of our self with the reality to be known. 

1 An Idealist vieto of Life, p. 184. 
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The more the self is developed the greater is the realitv 
it can absorb and identify itself with; the more of realitv 
is known intuitively. 

Intuition as a direct and absolute knowledge of realitv 
is recognized by many eminent western thinkers like 
Plato, Descartes, Spinoza, Bradley and Bergson. It js 
also admitted by many great ancient Indian thinkers like 
Sankara. Mystics of all ages and lands have testified to 
the possibility of the intuitive knowledge of God or the 
ultimate reality. Radhakrishnan courts the support of 
them in defence and explication of intuition. There are 
certain confusions regarding intuition which are m ainl y 
responsible for the general suspicion about it. “Intuition 
is not used as an apology for doctrines which either could 
not or would not be justified on intellectual grounds. 
It is not shadowy sentiment or pathological fancy fit for 
cranks and dancing dervishes" 51 It is distinguished from 
fancy or imagination by the reality of the object. “Just 
as in the common perception of finite things we become 
directly and inevitably aware of something which has its own 
definite nature which we cannot alter by our desires or 
imagination, even so intuitive consciousness apprehends 
real things which are not open to the senses. Even as there 
is something which is not imagined by us in our simplest 
perceptions and yet makes our knowledge possible, even so 
we have in our intuitions a real which controls our appre¬ 
hension. It is not fancy or makebelieve, but a bona fide 
discovery of reality. ” 2 “The deepest things of life are 
known only through intuitive apprehension. We recognise 
their truth but do not reason about them. In the sphere 
of values we depend a good deal on this kind of know¬ 
ledge. 5 ” Consciousness which makes us dir ectly aware of 
right and wrong, and the aesthetic sense which makes us 
immediately aware of beauty and ugliness, are both forms of 
intuition. 

1 Contemp. Ind. Phil., p. 269 . 

*An idealist view of Life, p. 143 . 

* Ibid . p. 142 . 
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**It is unf ortunate that insistence on intuition is often 
confused with anti-intellectualism 5 ’. Bergson and Brad- 
ler have often been accused as anti-intellectualists. But 
intuition, as Radhakrishnan conceives it, is not antago¬ 
nistic to the intellect. As he says, 6 ‘Intuition which 
ignores intellect is useless. The two are not /Only incom¬ 
patible but vitally united.” “Intuition is beyond reason, 
though not against reason. As it is the response of the 
•whole man to reality , it involves the activity of reason 
also. The truths of intuition are led up to by the work 
of the understanding and can be translated into language of 
understanding, though they are clearly intelligible only to 
those who already in some measure have immediate appre¬ 
hension of them. Intuition is not independent but 
emphatically dependent upon thought and is immanent in 

the very nature of our thinking. It is the result of a 

long and arduous process of study and analysis and is 
therefore higher than the discursive process from which it 
issues and on which it supervenes.” 1 

Intellect, emotion and will are the fragmentary mani¬ 
festations of the spiritual energy of man. They “are 
not cut off from one another”; “they flow into each other, 
modify support and control each other”, because all spring 
from the same spiritual fount. Intuition, which makes man 
one with the spirit gives him the whole reality direct. 
Every great work of art, literature or philosophy is touch¬ 
ed by the spirit and is rooted in some intuitive apprehen¬ 
sion of the spirit. Similarly also every great act of 
morality, like Socrates’s drinking hemlock or Christ’s 
embracing the cross, which rises above traditional ethics 
springs from some intuitive flash of the spirit in man. 
Every great intellectual work, philosophical, scientific or 
otherwise, is also bom of some direct touch with the spirit 
and is based, therefore, on intuition. 

Intuition, as revealing the whole spirit, is regarded by 
Badhakrishnan as the integral whole, into which all the 
aspects of mind properly cultivated will develop, and wiU 

* Coniemp. Ind, Phil. pp. 268-9 ( our Italics ). 
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also be merged. There is as much, if not greater, need and 
scope for the development and cultivation of intuition as 
that of intellect, feeling and will. Every true religion 
based on intuition, and the religious life commended bv 
prophets, saints and seers consists in the culture of inturrien 
through the harmonious perfection of emotion, intellect 
and will. Badhakrishnan reverently searches, therefore, 
the heart of every great religion to discover the intuitive 
basis from which it springs. To this purpose he specially 
devotes his book, Eastern Religions G?id Western thovgbz. 

(8) Religion 

“Religion is, in essence, experience of or living con¬ 
tact with ultimate reality.** ‘‘Though religious experience 
is analogous in some respects to the other manifestation? 
of spiritual activity, such as scientific genius, artistic 
creation or moral heroism, it cannot be identified with 
them. It is unique and autonomous. The spirit is at 
home with itself in religion and its life satisfies every 
side of our being.” Therefore, religion can give us ‘‘the 
highest, that man can possess, constant contact with the 
creative principle of which life is the manifestation, coinci¬ 
dence with the divine will, serene calm, inward peace which 
no passion can disturb, no persecution can dismay.’* 1 

The absence of true religion is the cause of the all¬ 
round unrest and crisis in the present world. Radhakrisr.- 
nan draws attention to this again and again in almost all 
his works and advocates a spiritual renewal, a true religious 
revival, which alone can save the world from the immi¬ 
nent disaster. The west inherited the emphasis on intel¬ 
lectual culture from the Greeks. The development of 
science and technology, and their ability to invent 
machines and control nature for the advantage of man 
have added to prestige of the intellect. The intellect 
and reason have come to be mistaken, as a consequence, to 
be the supreme glory of man. The culture of the spirit 
has suffered a set-back. Life has become aimless, a sport 
to passions, racial prejudices, national antagonisms. The 


1 Ibid. p. 275. 
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-Hected and suppressed spirit of man has been the cause 
Tperpetual unrest, individual, social and national. This 
--est is the sign of an imbalanced civilization which lays 
.-ess on one aspect of man and ignores the rest. It is the 
-^it, in other words, of a harmonious development of the 
.•jirit in man, such as is the ideal of religious perfection. 

The east has been the birth place of great religions. 

the r elig ious traditions have got mixed up with secular 
-rerests, racial prejudices, political motives. The result 
i as been a deporable degradation, the failure of traditional 
rejgions to perform the duty which was their exclusive 
rr.rilese and right to existence. 

Suppressed by scientific intellectualism and starved by 
traditional religions, the spirit of the modern man has 
..ways been seeking some other means of satisfying its 
:mger. We have as a result what Radhakrishnan calls 
me ‘substitutes for religion ’. 1 

‘‘Those who are assailed by religious doubts are 
^vising several ways to escape from the present confusion. 

the absence of any definite direction from the leaders, 
they are taking to crude and amazing cults . 95 Some are 
-iking to theosophy, anthroposophy, Christian science, New 
thought and the like, while the more thoughtful prefer 
sich less sentimental creeds as naturalistic atheism, agnos- 
\eism, scepticism, humanism, socialism, pragmatism, 
modernism. Radhakrishnan examines them one by one 
and shows that none of them proves completely satisfying 
ro the whole man. “Their one lesson is that, notwith¬ 
standing the transformation of life, Lhe shifting moral values 
.md pre-occupations of the time, the primal craving for the 
eternal and the abiding remains inextinguishable. Unbe¬ 
lief is impossible. Along with a deep discontent with the 
standard forms of religion there is a growing seriousness 
about it. The forms are dissolving but the need persists. 
The millions who neither dare to have a religion nor do 
without one are rushing hither and thither seeking for direc¬ 
tion .” 2 “The world is passing through a period of 

1 An Idealist etc., chap. II, Eastern Religions etc. Lect. I. 

An Idealist etc., p. 82. 
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The brief sketch of Radhakrishnan's philosophy drav'L 
above would be sufficient to show how western and eaa^rL. 
ideas blend together to form a new species of contemporary 
idealism with a deep spiritual note, catholic outlook, k 
cuick appreciation of the eternal values developed by the 
human race, and a confident optimism as to the future of 
human civilisation. Its distinguishing feature is no: 
metaphysical subtlety, but its clear presentation of 
up-to-date human issues and problems and their possible 
solution. If philosophers of the present age have fallen 
into disrepute for tackling only abstract problems and for 
failing to guide men in practical life, Radhakrishnan at 
least attempts to repudiate the charge. Such of the 
present generation as still expect such a duty from philo¬ 
sophers can turn to Radhakrishnan's writings for an 
ennobling lead in life, for an ideal which individuals, 
societies and nations can profess and practise to establish 
the kingdom of spirit on earth and help the advent of a 
more harmonious and peaceful state of human existence. 

The world is witnessing to-day the crumbling of ideals 
before the devastating acts of dictators who can organize 
the baser passions and exploit the innocent. There is no 
dearth of wise men now; but wisdom is silent, passions 
rule. What is wanted, now more than ever, is the com¬ 
pelling voice of the dictator combined with the noble 
insight of a philosopher. Radhakrishnan is among the 
very few who in the present world fulfil this urgent need— 
but unfortunately they are all too few 1 



CHAPTER IV 
Pragmatism 

1. Introduction 


According to William James, one of the founders of 
Pragmatism, “The term is derived from the same Greek 
ircrd ’pragma 9 , meaning action, from which our words 
■practice’ and ‘practical 9 come. It was first introduced 
ito Philosophy by Mr. Charles Peirce in 1878. In an 
article entitled, ‘How to make our Ideas dear 9 , 1 in the 
“Popular Science Monthly 9 for January of that year, 
Mr. Peirce, after pointing out that our beliefs arc really 
ivies for our action , said that to develop a thought’s 
meaning we need only determine what conduct it is fitted 
to produce: that conduct is for vs ils sole significance. 
And the tangible fact at the root of all thought distinc¬ 
tion, however subtle, is that there is no one of them so 
fine as to consist in anything but a possible difference of 
practice. To attain perfect clearness in our thoughts of 
sn object, then, we need only consider what conceivable 
effects of a practical kind the object may involve—what 
sensations we are to expect from iL, and what reactions 
we must prepare. Our conception of these effects whether 
immediate or remote, is then for us the whole of our con¬ 
ception of the object, so far as that conception has posi¬ 
tive significance at all 99 . 3 

This lengthy quotation is justified by the fact that 
it contains what is taken by James as the basis of Lhe 
modem pragmatic creed. The insight and wisdom of 
Peirce are being more and more appreciated as time goes 
by, and he is still a source of inspiration to some of the 
greatest thinkers of the day. 3 It is not however accurate 

1 This article is now included in the collection of Peirce’s papers 
puh by Kegan Paul under the title, Chance. Love and Logic. 

James, Pragmatism . pp. 46-7 (our italics). For history of the 
tenn, vide L. Stein. Philosophical Currents of the Present Day (Trans, 
fcy S K. Maitra, pp. 40f.). 

E. g. Dewey, vide his Logic (1938). 
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to say that the term, pragmatism, was first introduced in-- 
philosophy by Peirce. As Dewey points out, Peirce h- 
not really use the word in the article referred to by Jarr.e ” 
nor did he himself coin it. Peirce himself says chat -' r l 
idea was suggested to him by Kant’s Critiqiu ot 
Reason and the term by his Critique of Practical , 

ITet Peirce deserves some credit for laying down 
germinal principle of pragmatism in this new form. 3u- 
to William James belongs the credit of making extensive 
application of this principle, popularizing it and brincju 
into existence a vigorous pragmatic movement. Thou^f 
undoubtedly the greatest among pragmatists, James, like 
ancient Indian philosophers, attributes the various ele¬ 
ments of his own thought to previous thinkers, and ever, 
to some contemporaries, and prefers to keep himself in 
the background. 

Pragmatism, says James, is nothing new. It i s onlv 
‘a new name for some old ways of thinking*. Tae 
pragmatic method was applied even by early philosophers. 
‘'Socrates was an adept at it. Aristotle used it methodi¬ 
cally. ho eke, Berkeley and Hume made momentous con¬ 
tributions to truth by its means.” 2 Among more recent 
logicians, philosophers and scientists James mentions 
Sigwart, Mach, Ostwald, Pearson, Milhaud, Poincare, 
Ehihem, Ruyssen and others who show pragmatic tenden¬ 
cies; and Mill, to whom he dedicates Pragmatism, is 
described as “our leader were he alive today.' 5 Among 
continental writers the names of Papini (Italy) and Simme! 
(Germany) and Blondel (France) are also worth mention. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the modern pra gm atic 
movement has rightly been regarded as an American one. 4 


^ Vide Dewey’s paper in Chance, Love and Logic, pp. 301 - 2 . 

B Pragmatism, p. 60 . 

* T ide m L. J. Walker, Theories of knowledge 
Tide Ruggiero, Modern Philosophy, p. 252 ( Eng. trans. bv 

Mammy and Collingwood ) and Hocking, Types of Philosophy, p. 145 - 6 . 
Xt is, however, too rash^ to call it ‘bourgeois philosophy’ as some 
Marxists do* or th i n k of it as the expression of American commercial- 
ism as Russell does to get from Dewey the following rebuff : “the 
statement seemed to me to be that order of interpretation which 
would say that English neo-realism is a reflection of the snobbish 
aristocracy of the English etc.,” The Phil, of John Dewey, p. 527 , 
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reflects the practical experimental outlook 0:1 life which 
isunguishes the new continent and it is also the philo- 
ci)hv of two of the most famous thinkers, William James 
j:d John Dewey, that America has yet produced. The 
American school of critical Realism also, os we shall see 
accepts pragmatism purged of its subjective empiri- 
bias. The movement found very little support in 
Great Britain, the only great representative there being 
F, C. S. Schiller. James (1842-1910), Schiller (1S04-1037) 
jid Dewey (1859- ) are the three chief thinkers through 

Those writings the movement has developed in its different 
phases. 1 

Of these three leaders of pragmatism, J.uues lays a 
greater part of the foundation. His books on psychology 
rress the dynamic nature of mind, the selective and 
voluntaristic nature of perception and reasoning, and the 
Biological significances of emotion ~—all favouring the 
oragmatic attitude. His Pragmatism is a clem* presenta¬ 
tion of the faith showing how the pragmatic principle can 
be applied to the solution of philosophical problems. 
Meaning of Truth , The Will io Believe and The Pluralistic 
Universe , Some Problems of Philosophy , The Varieties 
o‘ Religious Eacpe7'ievcr t and other books contain pragma¬ 
tic treatment of special problems. 

When German idealism, popularized by lhe great 
English idealists, dominated the 'American Universities 
sad influenced the philosophy of Roj r cc and many other 
university professors, James appeared on the scene a« a 
rational thinker trying to voice the unexpressed feelings 
of Ms own country and free them from foreign interference. 
He represented the spirit of protest 1 against absolutism, 
inteiiectualism, rationalism and idealism which had over¬ 
powered the native genius of America. He helped the 
young Americans, “who cut their philosophical icelli” 
under him at Harvard, to gather courage, think freely 

, _ Preface to Studies in Humanism (1st T5dn.), for an account 
c - rragmatic Thinkers. 

of Psychology, Vol. 11, p. 478. 

■ P l ‘9 n sonw? Hegelisms,’ M,nd J April 1882 (Reprinted 

ai ifte Will to Believe), 
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and fight Absolute idealism. Perry, ^lontague, Love'cv 
and many other leaders of contemporary American realism 
and empiricism freely acknowledge their debts to James. 
But his influence on his colleagues and friends was r z 
less tangible. The biological outlook which James acquir¬ 
ed as the result of his medical training influenced Dewev 
as well, and the dynamic outlook of James infected, 5.., 
we saw already, even the idealism of Royce who regarded 
will, rather than thought, as the fundamental nature oi 
mind. A man of broad culture and wide sympathies, 
James felt at home in many spheres of life and thought;— 
art, science, philosophy and religion of all varieties. His 
influence was equally wide; it was neither confined simply 
to pragmatism nor even to his own country. We shah 
see hereafter how his dynamic philosophy, his novel con¬ 
ception of time 1 (the duration or span of the specious 
present) etc. influence Bergson, Whitehead and many 
other great philosophers of to-day. 2 

Schiller, almost the sole representative of the pragmatic 
movement in England, distinguished himself as the founder 
of Humanism, a modern revival of the teaching of 
Protagoras that man is the measure of things —Homo 
rnensura Humanism, as Schiller conceives it, is far wider 
than pragmatism. As he says, 4 "'Pragmatism will seem a 
special application of Humanism to the theory of knowledge. 
But humanism will seem more universal. It will seem t j 
be possessed of a method which is applicable, universally 
to ethics, to aesthetics, to metaphysics, to theology, Io 
every concern of man, as well as to the theory o: 
knowledge”. This wide applicability of humanism Schiller 
actually shows in his numerous writings, books and articles, 
dealing with diverse philosophical topics. Humani&n. 
Riddles of the Sphinx, Formal Logic, Logic for Use , J/wsf 
Philosophers Disagree are the moTe important of his books. 
Schiller's writings are mostly polemical. His style is marked 
by a tone of sarcastic humour without which he could not 

* Ibid- Vol. I, p. 60S. and Text Booh of Psychology, p. 230. 

® Vide, Contemporary American Phil. m 2 Vols. and John Deue t ', 
The Man and his Phil., pp. 93f. 

s Studies in Humanism . 2nd Essay (From Plato to Protagoras). 
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dispose of the opponent’s views. Throughout his long 
^reer he fought with rare singleness of purpose and 
undaunted zeal against absolutism, intellectualism, formal¬ 
ism and transcendentalism. His Formal Logic is a detailed 
criticism of formal logic showing the barrenness of logic 
divorced from psychology and the concrete facts of human 

life. 

Dewey's contribution to the movement is best summed 
ap by the two key words instrumentalism and experimental- 
ism. In keeping with the voluntaristic outlook he regards 
knowledge and every thing connected with it (e.g., truth, 
science, logic) as instrument for successful action in life, and 
he dooks upon life, in all its phases, as an experiment of 
the individual trying for successful adjustment. He began 
his long philosophical career as a believer in absolute 
ideali sm . Peirce’s ‘laboratory habit of mind’ and James's 
biological outlook and experimental method in philosophy, 
and lastly his own appointment to the joint headship of 
the Philosophy and the Education departments of the 
University of Chicago, had a good deal to do with the 
gradual transformation of his faith ‘from absolutism to 
experimentalism ’. 1 Dewey's interest in education brought 
to a common focus the ideas and talents he possesses as 
a philosopher, logician, psychologist and social reformer. 
Viewing the child biologically as a young helpless animal 
and the democratic American Society as the environment 
to which it has to adjust itself and in which it has to 
develop its individuality, and believing further that “All 
that is human is learned”, Dewey tries to solve the problem 
of education in a truly practical way. The child must 
learn through action. If knowledge is nothing but an 
instrument for action, mere theoretical knowledge is not 
worth the name. Knowledge is really “an action system, 
an attitude, a disposition to marshal past experiences to 
new needs” and, therefore, constructive activity, “searching, 
handling evidence, putting matters to the proof, helping 
and being helped, co-operating, making up one's own 

1 Vide, Contemporary American Phil., Dewey’s personal statement 
'It! 2), and John Dewey etc. (G. H. Mead’s contribution. The Phil, 
of J&oyce, James and Dewey in their American setting). 
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mind, dcin^ one's p&rt—all must have tneir place In 
first school if they are to have their place in the last school 
and in the life -which follows it *’. 1 The school, therelcre. 
must he life, not a mere preparation for life, the student 
must "Icarr* by doing". ‘"The activity school'*, which 
Dewey's system has brought into existence, *‘trains its 
thildren to choose their own purpose, to fix upon their own 
objectives and then to search for the means of accomplishing 
them, and to do these things eo-operativcly, that is. v ; th 
and by the help of their fellows*'. The school thus becomes 
a place for play and work and for learning theories in 
their context when the appetite for mcie knowledge :s 
whetted by practical difficulties. Dewey carries thus the 
pragmatic biological outlook of James to completion in a 
particular direction and earns the unique fame of being the 
only great educationist philosopher of the present day. 
He is assigned a place among the greatest philosophers of 
education, the world has ever produced—Socrates. Plato, 
John Doeke and Johann Friedrich Herbart . 2 

Dewey's writings cover a very large field—ethics, 
psychology, logic and education/ But all of them are net 
cf pragmatic interest. His Studies in Logical Theory was 
generously regarded by James (in the Preface to Pragmat¬ 
ism ) as the foundation of the pragmatic movement in 
America. Essays in Experimental Logic attempts to show 
that “knowledge cannot serve two masters*’, that its 
purpose is action and not also presentation of reality, ffetc 
vee think , though chiefly bearing on the educative process, 
makes clear the biological conception of reflective thinking 
as an attempt evoked by practical 4 ‘perplexity, confusion 
or doubt”, and not simply arising spontaneously. The 
Quest for certainty contains the epistemology of biological 
pragmatism. In Logic , his recent great work, the basic ideas 
of his earlier works are developed and modified, and logic 
is regarded, after Peirce, as the theory of Inquiry, reflective 
thought being identified with objective inquiry. He 
attempts to show here how the interconnection of the 


■ John Dewey etc. p. 22. 3 Ibid. p. 9. 

^ _ 3 For the great contributions and influence of Dewey, vide The 
Philosophy of John Dewey (Library of Living Philosophers Series), 1939. 
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, e er ent topics of logic can be understood in the light of 
,. s biological individual, placed in a world of doubts and 
Acuities, and enquiring and exploring the possible paths 
f adjustment. “The basic conception of inquiry as 
determination of an indeterminate situation not only enables 
- e vexed topic of the relation of judgment and propositions 
-o obtain an objective solution, but, in connection with the 
^xijugate relation of observed and conceptual material, 
cables a coherent account of the different propositional 
* rms to be given 1 ”. Moreover, “Application of this 
rrmeiple enables an empirical account to be given of logical 
forms" and “the interpretation of them as a prlcii is 
jmecessary ". 1 Formal Doric is thus shown to be a mere 
abstraction oblivious of the original purpose of logic in 
lie. 

Dewey thus develops, from another quarler, a position 
rkin to that of Schiller. The distinction between the two, 
2s we shall see, chiefly lies in the objective leaning of the 
former and the subjective one of the latter. There were 
two strains of though L in James, as Dewey points out , 3 a 
subjective one (developing out of an empirical reaction 
against rationalism) and an objective one (arising out of the 
influence of biology). Dewey is influenced by the latter. 
He is thus more in accord with Peirce whose inspiration he 
feels even in his recent work. Logic. And here he avoids the 
use of the word pragmatism to avoid misconception and 
controversy, though he admits that the work is thoroughly 
pragmatic in the true sense of the word, namely, “’the 
function of consequences as necessary tests of the validity 
of propositions, provided these consequences arc opera¬ 
tionally instituted and are such as to resolve Lhe specific 
problem evoking the operations”.’ 


Though Peirce was regarded by James as the founder 
of the first principle of pragmatism, Peirce did not look 
with any great favour at the deductions made by the 
pragmatists from his doctrine, for electing a systematic 


"Logic, The Theory 
- Contemn. Am. Phil 
Logic, Preface. 


of Inquiry, Preface. 
. Vol. 2, pp. 23-4. 
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philosophy. His pragmatism was meant to be confined to ih- 
logical method of ascertaining the meanings of intellects 
concepts by reference to practical consequences . 1 In order 
to disown the later developments of pragmatism, he liked 
to keep his own theory distinct by calling it 
Peirce is regarded now by the consensus of modem 
American experts as one of their greatest thinkers. But his 
title to fame depends not on pragmatism, but on the great 
versatility and originality with which he turned, though ir. 
a fitful manner, to a variety of subjects such as astronomy, 
physics, symbolic logic, probability and even scholastic 
philosophy, and left on each the marks of a genius full 
of new suggestive ideas. Some of his important writings 
bearing on pragmatism are found in the collection of his 
papers published under the title. Chance , Loire and Logic. 

Though James did not like to confine pragmatism to 
the extremely narrow scope mentioned by Peirce, he holds 
still, with great emphasis, the view that pragmatism is 
only a method, rather than a system of philosophy. It 
is c *'only an attitude of orientation”, he says, C£ the attitude 
of looking away from first things, principles, categories, 
supposed necessities; of looking towards last things, fruits, 
consequences, facts ”. 3 So also does Papini, the Italian 
pragmatist, hold that the pragmatic method is like a hotel 
corridor leading to different chambers of philosophy and of 
practical life, such as atheism, practice of religion, 
idealistic metaphysics and even refutation of the possibility 
of metaphysics . 4 

We can realize the truth of this assertion if we 
remember that even absolute idealism, such as that of 
Bradley, adopts partially the pragmatic criterion for the 
phenomenal world, and that, on the other hand, Bergson, 
Whitehead and critical realists also take recourse to it, as 
we shall find, for different purposes. Moreover, C. I. Lewis, 
an old student of James, establishes a happy alliance 
between pragmatism and symbolic logic, which Schiller 1 used 

* Chance, Love etc. p. 306. 

fifonist XV. 2, quoted by Scbiller, Studies in Humanism, p. 5 £. n. 

** Pragmatism pp. 54-5. 

* Ibid. p. 54. 
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regard as the lasc trench of a retreating formal logic. 
5ui most recent is the further crossing between logistic 

pragmatism yielding the youngest movement of logical 
'csitivism. We shall also find later on in the chapter on 
lo^cai Positivism how Peirce's principle of determining 
nea nin g by ascertaining its consequences has entered in a 
:eW form into the central conception of meaning in that 
.diool. Dewey has also associated himself with the logical 
-ositivists in producing the International Encyclopedia of 
tdfied Science, by writing a monograph on the Theory of 
Valuation. 

The pragmatic method has also been utilized in social 
jsd political fields. As Hocking says, ‘"There was a slrand 
af pragmatism in Tolstoi's philosophy. Mussolini has 
recently acknowledged that he owes much to Nietzsche and 
William James for his method o£ reaching his political 
beliefs. They led him to discard ‘pure reason' or ‘a priori 
principles’, and to adopt those policies which work out 
oest in practice: the true policies are the expedient 
policies: this is political pragmatism' 5 . 3 

But what has come to be known as the pragmatic 
school in philosophy is confined to the few thinkers who 
made most of the pragmatic method in solving philosophical 
problems. The chief among them being James, Schiller 
and Dewey, our account of pragmatism here will be a 
presentation of the views of these thinkers under the heads, 
(1) The Psychological Background, (2) Theory of Knowledge 
(3J Logic, (4) Theory of Reality and (5) Morality and 
Religion. 


2. The Psychological Background 


The psychological works of James furnish the background 
of pragmatism. James breaks away from rationalistic 
psychology which was based on the assumption of mind 
being a permanent spiritual substance lying behind all 
mental phenomena. He approaches the study of mind in 
an empirical way, considering man, in the light of biology 


- Mutivalued Logics and others, Mind, Oct. 1935. 

“ W. H,. Hocking,, Types of Philosophy, p. 144. 
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anc uhvsiolcgv* as an individual organism devc.snir :? . 
body and experience by its constant struggle for adyjvtx.e;i: 
to the environment. ‘Mind* thus becomes a name fcr human 
experience changing and growing along with the ho dr hi 
the process of time and it is, therefore, a fit object f&t 
experimental study. But though agreeing to a certain extent 
with earlier empiricists James differs from them In 
very important respects. First o 1 all, he does not aecer: 
their theory that mind or experience is ultimately corny->ed 
of atomic sensations which are externally related bv 
certain laws of assedation. On the contrary he hold-, that 
experience is primarily a seamless and g’aple=s stream cx 
ccnirivovs consciousness, and sensations are but the bits 
chosen and abstracted by the mind out of this stream in 
the interest of life. Secondly, mind is not a p-«ire id '■ 
rasa. but essentially active and selective , the ch’feient 
phases of the mind being nothing but the efforts of the 
individual organism to safeguard the various interests of 
life in its struggle for existence. The basic chare cter of mind 
is will and not passive thought, action, not cognition. 
Knowledge is a process serving the purpose of life. Thirdly, 
what follows from the above, perceiving is not representing 
or copying reality, but rather responding to and reacting 
on reality, which also is changing and changed by mind. 

James points out five important characters of ‘thought* 
(by which he means “every form of consciousness indiscri¬ 
minately*'*) 1 . (1) Thought is personal. It is always 
experienced to be related to an individual who thinks. (It 
is not, therefore, impersonal nor absolute as the absolute 
idealists hold. It arises to serve the purpose of x he 
individual and to secure its ends in the changing 
circumstances of life). (2) Thought is, in constant change 
(it is not an unchanging entity lying beyond and behind 
all changes, as some absolute idealists hold). (3) Thought 
tS sensibly continuous —no change is abrupt and all states, 
though separated in time, are felt to belong to the same 
self. (The self is not, however, conceived here as an abiding 
entity existing behind the changing states of thought. It is 


1 Principles of Psychology. Vol. I, pp. 224f. 
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_ a name for the stte^m of coitsciodsnecs ol which evei? 
ought is a current. The idea of a stream carries the 
-as of change as well as ol eoiiLinuily withouL the 
apposition of an unchanging entity which is necessary lor 
•jse thinkers who take a disconnected view ol expenenct 
jnj want, therefore, something, oilier chan the dis- 
L ntmuous bits of experience, to explain continuity, 
hmes repeatedly points out the mistake ol this latter view, 
iad calls attention to the fact I hat we fcil every slate of 
rxpenence emerging, without any gap, out of a previous 
-\penence, and itself gliding, without any break, into I he 
setf experience. Even when a man recovers from a liL ol 
^consciousness he feels no gap separating the sLatc jus*, 
before the fit and that just alter it. These Lwo slates are 
ieh as continuous, the gap being only inferred Iron) 
objective signs showing lapse o£ time. 1 Experience i-», 
ruerefore, said to be sensibly continuous). 

James's view of mind would be found thus to be ai 
variance with the three basic conceptions of the self : that 
of the spiritualist wlio regards it as an unchanging 
substance, that is, as a soul, that of the tran&cendentalisl 
jke Kant who regards it as a synthetic principle Lying 
above time and the changing experiences, and that oL the 
empiricist like Hume for whom the self is nothing but a 
‘bundle" of sense-experiences." The bundle theory misses 
the flowing continuity which experience can always be fell 
to be, and it leads to the hypothesis of an unchanging 
substance or a principle which can Lie the bundle into u 
unity, though such an hypothesis is not at all satisfadoiv 
since the unchanging cannot enter into the time senes to 
be able io unite the changing states. James thus shows 
that the three common views of the self aie based on a 
distorted view of the stream of experience, which taken 
fully at its face value would account for both its contents 
and their inter-relations. (4) Thought possesses the func¬ 
tion of knowing and its objects appear to be independent 
of itself. (The object is not felt to be identical with the 


1 Ibid. pp. 237-S. 


J Ibid. pp. and p. 370. 
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consciousness of the object, as some idealists hold. We 
note here the realistic trend of James's thought.; 
(5) Lastly, thought is interested in some parts of these 
objects to the exclusion of others, and welcomes or /eject?, 
that is, chooses from among them all the while. 

The selective nature of human consciousness is shows, 
by James in different ways. 1 To begin at the bottom, 
senses themselves are but organs of selection. Out of the 
infinite chaos of movements going on in the outer woild. 
each sense organ picks out and responds to those which fall 
within its specific range, and shuts out the rest. Then, 
attention picks out again only some of the sensations 
worthy of notice at the moment suppressing all the res.. 
Interest of the perceiver regulates attention. “'Millions oi 
items of the outer order are present to my senses which 
nevei properly enter into my experience. Why ? Because 
they have no interest for me. My experience is what 
I agree to attend to . Only those items which I notice 
shape my mind—without selective interest, experience i<= 
an utter chaos. Interest alone gives accent and emphasis, 
light and shade, background and foreground—intelligible 
perspective, in a word. It varies in every creature, but 
without it the consciousness of every creature would be a 
gray chaotic indiscriminateness impossible for us even to 
conceive.’ 53 This selective activity is ignored, James notes, 
by the English empiricist school, even by Spencer, the 
biological empiricist. All of them look upon the perceiver 
as a passive receiver of external influences. Perception, 
and even memory and conception are selective in another 
respect. One or some of the many aspects of the object 
perceived are selected by the mind as the representative 
of the thing. Thus, for example, we notice, remember and 
think of the circular shape of the coin, its frontal view, 
as the shape of it, though different shapes are presented 
by it from different angles. The selected aspect of the 
thing is made thus to mean the entire thing,—it is clothed 
with a meaning the interpretation of which regulates the 


3 Ibid. pp. 284fE. 


‘Ibid- pp.i02-3. 
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-dividual's response. Going further up, James notices the 
,-iective activity of reasoning. Mind draws different con- 
usions from the same premises under different circum- 
sMnces in accordance with the changing interests of 
'■ractical life. The aesthetic consciousness shows, again, 
2 -eat selective activity. The artist finds in the world 
treauty and ugliness, harmony and disharmony, scarcely 
noticed by the ordinary man. Lastly, moral consciousness 
shows in a supreme way the role of choice without which 
morality loses all meaning. Thus the selective activity of 
;he mind is found in its divergent phases. 

While cognition is itself a form of mental activiiy and 
:& also a preparation for overt action, emotion, according 
to James, is identical with certain physiological move¬ 
ments, internal and external, which accompany the 
perception or thought of the object exciting Lhe emotion. 
It is not a fact, he elaborately argues, that there is 
inching like a state of consciousness coming in between 
the perception of the exciting fact and the bodily changes 
which characterize an emotion. On the contrary, “ the 
bodily changes follow directly the perception of the 
rrciting fact , and that our feeling of the same changes as 
~hey occur is the emotion ”. 1 Emotion is reduced, without 
Tesidue, to bodily changes or ‘reverberations’ produced by 
rhe exciting fact on the "sound board’ of the body, and 
biologically considered these changes are the “weakened 
repetitions”, the surviving remnants, of instinctive move¬ 
ments which were once useful, to the distant ancestors, 
for meeting the exciting situation. Cognition, will and 
emotion are all thus found to be different kinds of active 
processes ultimately connected with some necessity of life 
or another. 

It is this dynamic, purposive, biological view of mind 
which lies at the back of pragmatic thought. Perry, a 
devoted pupil of James and now himself an eminent 
philosopher of America, admirably sums up James's 
conception of mind as follows :— “If we assemble these 
various aspects of mind, we can picture it in its concrete 


1 Ibid. vol. 2. p. 449. 
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wholeness. The organism operates interestedly and 
tivelv within its natural erxvironment; and the macro¬ 
elements thus selected compose the mind's con tern. 3~ 
ihis content when viewed by itself, exhibits 
characteristic groupings patterns and conjunctions, 
these the knowledge process is the most striking. ^ ^ 
the body is the original instrument of selection and re¬ 
source of individual bias, so bodily states and bodd* 
orientation will be the nucleus of each individual field 
content". 1 

3. The Theory of Knowledge 
(1) The two-fold Anti-intelledualism. 

Pragmatism is chiefly a theory of knowledge, a nev, 
conception of the nature, meaning and function of tht 
kn owing process. It is a revolt against intellectualism or 
rationalism of the Absolute Idealist, and is, therefore, often 
described as anti-intellectualism. But it is necessary to 
understand what this description really means. There arc 
two different meanings, implied by intellectualism though 
they are not usually ditinguished. Intellectualism may 
imply the epistemological theory that intellect or reason 
is the means of knowing reality. In this aspect ic is 
opposed to mysticism and imznediatism which we find, for 
example, in Bergson, and even in Bradley. Most Hegelian- 
are intellectualists in this sense as they hold that philosophy, 
the highest perfection of reason , is the source of ihc 
knowledge of Reality. Intellectualism may imply also « 
theory of reality which holds that reason or intellect is 
the basic character of the mind, and that Reality (which 
is mental) is rational in nature. This theory also is found 
in the average Hegelian and very remarkably in Metaggar: 
(who tries to reduce will to thought), but not in Royce or 
the Italian absolutists (who regard activity or will as the 
basic nature of mind and Reality), and not even in 
Bradley (who holds Reality to be of the nature of pure, 
unmediated experience). Anti-intellectualism also may 
bear, therefore, two meanings, epistemological and meta- 


1 Perry. Present Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 355-6. 
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-vsical. We should ascertain here in which of these two 
<sses it is applicable to pragmatism. 

Pragmatism is epistemological anti-intellectualism in 
* special sense. For though it does not distrust the intellect 
ke Bergson and does not hold that reality can be known 
-v by mystic intuition, it does distrust the purely 
-leoretical work of the intellect which leads to abstractions 
vlfying the real nature of experience and indulging in 
-Jieoiies dissociated from practical life. Pragmatism insists 
r, intellect being ire a red as an instrument biologically 
rvoived for better practical adjustment, and, therefore, it 
s not to be valued for its own sake. Knowledge is treated 
a plan or preparation for action, rather than a revelation 
J reality. In a word, pragmatism denounces the ambition 
tf the intellect to outgrow its original practical role and 
attempt to set up the independent ideal of knowledge 
fer the sake of knowledge. It subordinates the intellect to 
the will. 


Pragmatism is metaphysical anti-intellectualism too, in 
z double sense. It denies first of all that inteUeci is the 
basic character of the mind. Mind is essentially a dynamic 
process by which the individual organism tries for adjust¬ 
ment to the environment or for changing it according to i ts 
-xn purpose. Will, rather than thought, is the basic nauire 
rf our mind. Secondly, pragmatism also denies thaL realitij 
:s of the nature of reason (or intellect) as the Hegelian 
rhinks it to be. Reality, too, is a changing, dynamic 
process. The panlogism of the Absolute idealisL conceives 
me universe as a system determined through and through 
y the laws of reason, and even change or progress is con- 
-ewed as a dialectical process invariably taking place 
according to its fixed law of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 
The result is the conception of a 'block universe’ as James 
t.aLs it. 1 Pragmatism, we shall see later, is a revolt against 
"his static metaphysics. 


t0 u Beheve ’ P- 292: “In the universe of 
^ecesfi-^ ^r,^ l0C -+T, n ’^ OSe Parts have no play, the pme piel hoi a o£ 
g ^ °a:ygen of possibility all suffocated out oiits 
.uags there can be neither good nor bad, but one dead level of mere 
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Absolute Idealism was the philosophical upshot of a 
period of scientific thought which conceived nature to he 
completely regulated by inexorable laws, and the univers- 
to be rigidly determined in its constitution so that if I -" 
basic principles were discovered they would lead one log’, 
cally to a system of truths as certain as geometry. Prag¬ 
matism is the philosophical outcome of the new era o* 
science which has replaced the static view of nature bv a 
plastic and dynamic one, and which has come to realise the 
possibility of so many alternative interpretations of the 
world from different angles of vision. 6 'There are so many 
geometries, so many logics, so many physical and chemical 
hypotheses, so many classifications, each one of them 
good for so much and yet not good for everything, that 
the notion that even the truest formula may be a h uman , 
device and not a literal transcript has dawned upon us. 
We have scientific laws now treated as so much 'conceptual 
short-hand’, true so far as they are useful but no farther."' 

The first reaction of this breakdown in the older con¬ 
ceptions of scientific truth is agnosticism, total despair 
about the possibility of knowledge. Pragmatism is a kin d 
of recovery from this stunning effect, and an attempt to 
discover a modus vivendi out of the total ruin of faith. It 
is thus a via media between absolute cocksureness and total 
despair, between rationalism and agnosticism. Its solu¬ 
tion is humanism which is a form of empiricism. It con¬ 
sists in showing that though our knowledge of the ultimate 
nature of reality may be impossible, we can have knowledge 
enough for our practical life, and moreover, that knowledge 
biologically considered, is meant for nothing more than 
being a human instrument for life’s activity, and that even 
reality in so far as it concerns man is what comes within 
his experience. Cocksureness and agnosticism are both 
replaced thus by humanism, and absolutism by relativis m. 
To understand this new theory of knowledge more fully we 
shall have to consider in some detail the nature and func¬ 
tion of knowledge, and the conceptions of truth and error. 


1 The Meaning of Truth , p. 58. 
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(2) The Nature and Function of knowledge 


Knowledge, according to pragmatism, is rooted in 
experience. But the meaning of experience is not always 
unambiguous 1 and it requires, therefore, a little discussion 
as to the exact sense in which ‘experience* is understood 
by the pragmatist. Though the English empiricists insist 
ihat experience is the basis of knowledge and the founda¬ 
tion of their philosophy they do not always clearly state 
what they mean. For most of them experience means 
sense-experience alone. James also begins his empiricism 
by admitting sense-experience as the only ultimate source 
of knowledge and sensible things as the only realities 
directly known. The function of sense-experience is, lie 
then holds, to resemble reality. As he says in a paper, 
The Function of Cognition (1884), 2 “Contemned though 
-they be by some thinkers, these sensations are the mother 
earth, the anchorage, the stable rock, the first and last 
limits, the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quern of 
the mind. To find such sensational termini should be our 
aim with all our higher thought.” Again, “These percepts, 
these termini , these sensible things, these mere matters of 
acquaintance, are the only realities we ever directly know.'” 1 
But James gradually modifies 4 this position and takes a 
wider view of experience to include within it not only 
sensation, but also the higher mental activities generally 
classified under conception. He also gives us the earlier 
view of “percepts as the only realm of reality”, and 
treats “concepts as a co-ordinate realm.” In the final 
phase of James’s philosophy experience becomes an all- 
inclusive term in which not only perception and concep¬ 
tion, but also our feelings of activity (such as sustaining, 
persevering, striving) 5 anticipating, expecting, fearing, 
doubting, and all moral, aesthetic and religious feelings— 
in short everything that we can directly feel, and 


l The interested reader may refer to an article. What is Empirical9 
, r; . I^ewenberg Jour, of Phil., May 28. 40. 

3 y ae * The meaning of Truth, pp. 1-41. 

‘ E^J-JkaXcal Sn.pin.im, PP ‘ ***■ Notff ' 
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has practical consequences, is included. 1 * * 4 He likes to cal'* 
this view radical empiricism , and the all-inclusive stuff 
pure experience . “To be radical, 95 he says, *‘ ail 
em piricism must neither admit into constructions an” 
element that is not directly experienced, nor exclude from 
them any element that is directly experienced. 9,a Though 
at times James says 3 that there is no logical connection 
between pragmatism and this radical form of empiricism, 
and that one can be a pragmatist without being a radical 
empiricist, we find, in actuality, that his own pragmatic 
faith develops to its final form in and through such 
empiricism, and it is difficult, as well as unnecessary, to 
keep these two distinct in an account of his pragmatic 
philosophy. In fact, in course of his exposition, and his 
replies to the critics of pragmatism we find him, again and 
again, taking his stand on radical empiricism. He also 
admits later that the *‘pragmatist theory of truth is a step 
of first-rate importance in making radical empiricism 
prevail*' 4 and he explains the former in terms of the latter 
and •vice versa. It is necessary, therefore, to state here the 
distinctive characters of this radical empiricism. 


James himself sets forth very clearly three of its basic 
points thus, “Radical empiricism consists first of s 
postulate, next of a statement of fact, and finally of a 
generalized conclusion. 99 


“’The postulate is that the only things that shall be 
debatable among philosophers shall be things definable in 
terms drawn from experience. (Things of an unexperienee- 
able nature may exist ad libitum , but they form no part 
of the material for philosophic debate) 9 *. 


“The statement of fact is that the relations between 
things, conjunctive as well as disjunctive, are just as much 
matters of direct particular experience, neither more nor 
less so, than the things themselves." “The generalized 


1 Pragmatism, p. 80 . 

3 Essays in Radical etc. p. 42. 

® £ re * ace to Pragmatism, IX. 

4 Vide Preface to The Meaning of Truth. 
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conclusion is that therefore the parts of experience hold 
together next to next by relations that are themselves parts 
oi experience. The directly apprehended universe needs, 
in short, no extraneous trans-empirical connective support, 
jut possesses in its own right a concatenated or continuous 

structure.' 91 

It should be noted in the above statement that James 
does not deny the existence of things beyond our experi¬ 
ence, and consequently radical empiricism is not solipsism. 3 
He only urges that as philosophers cannot possibly discuss 
Thin gs which they cannot experience (taking ‘experience 9 
:n the widest sense), they should wisely recognize this fact 
and agree on the practical rule that discussion must be in 
terms of experienceable facts. The postulate does not, 
therefore, amount to a theory of the non-existence of the 
unexperienceable. The objective world which enters the pale 
of philosophical discussion is the world experienced around 
us, and the real also is that which is real for experience (as 
distinguished from what experience itself rejects as unreal). 
As a pragmatist James, as well as Schiller and Dewey, finds 
it useless to speak of reals which lie beyond experience and 
do not make any difference in experience. 

Another point of great importance in the above 
description of radical empiricism is that experience does 
not simply reveal things but also their connections. 
Experience, as we saw also in his psychology, is felt as a 
seamless, jointless, continuous flow. It is only by abstrac¬ 
tion and by the analytic work of intellect on concrete and 
pure experience that terms are separated out of it and given 
a sort of independent existence. The English empiricists 
proceed in this abstract manner and, therefore, light upon 
the disconnected contents of experience which they find 
it difficult to re-combine into the unity of one individual 
mind. The rationalists, on the other hand, starting from 
a similar static and disconnected view of experience and 
feeling the inadequacies of the empiricists 9 explanations of 
relations, invent “trans-experiential agents of unification, 
substances, intellectual categories and powers, or Selves 99 . 

1 Ibid. 2 Vide Essays in Radical Empiricism* IX and X. 
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If “empiricism had only been radical and taken everythin* 
that comes” within experience no such artificial theory 
would have been necessary for explaining the interconnec¬ 
tions among objects. 1 The ordinary empiricist abstracts 
from the continuous flux of experience, sensations of chairs, 
tables, pens, etc. and fails to notice that whenever such 
objects are perceived they are perceived as related by 
intermediate connectives, which along with these objects 
form one world of experience. It fails to observe that 
every one of our experiences has a fringe or edge which 
continuously shades off into another experience and that 
we have thus even from the beginning a continuous whole 
of experience. 

But while James is so emphatic about the uni ty and 
continuity that mark the experience of an individual he is 
equally aware of a feeling of discontinuity and disunity, 
Continuity is experienced between the different experiences 
in so far as all of them belong to the same stream of con¬ 
sciousness constituting oneself or person, and also in so 
far as the different objects experienced e.g. the contents of 
a room, appear to be connected and placed ‘next to next* 
forming a continuous chain of objects. On the other hand, 
discontinuity is experienced when I try to pass from my 
experience to that of my neighbour, “to pass from a thing 
lived to another thing only conceived”, 2 or when my eyes 
pass from the group of qualities, called a cat, moving in 
the room to the non-moving chairs and tables (or from the 
green curtain to the white wall) or when I try to pass in 
thought from the perceived to the unperceived beyond me. 
Continuities and discontinuities then “axe absolutely co¬ 
ordinate matters of immediate feeling**. 6 ‘Prepositions, 
copulas, and conjunctions, ‘is*, ‘isn’t, ‘then*, ‘before’, 
‘in’, ‘on*, ‘beside’, ‘between*, ‘next*, ‘like’, ‘unlike*, ‘as’, 
‘but’ flower out of the stream of pure experience, the 
stream of concretes or the sensational stream, as naturally 
as nouns and adjectivities do, and they melt into it again 
as fluidity when we apply them to a new portion of the 
stream”. 8 


’Ibid. pp. 43-44. 


8 Ibid. p. 


9 Ibid. p. 95. 
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It is seen, therefore, that this view of experience is 
efferent from the monistic theory of one all-pervasive 
experience or consciousness advocated by absolute idealists. 
I: is, on the contrary, a pluralistic view which emphasizes 
tie existence of different experiences. While rationalism 
••tends to emphasize universals and to make wholes prior 
:o parts”, empiricism “starts with parts and makes of the 
whole a being of the second order”. 1 As an empiricist James 
espouses this second view and gives a warning against the 
monistic interpretation of 'pure experience’. “Although for 
fluency’s sake” he says, “I myself spoke early in this 
article of a stuff of pure experience, I have now to say 
there is no general stuff of which experience at large is 
made. There are as many stuffs as there are ‘natures' in the 
things experienced. If you ask what any one bit of pure 
experience is made of, the answer is always the same : ‘It 
is made of that , of just what appears, of space, of intensity, 
cf flatness, brownness, heaviness, or what not’. Experience 
is also a collective name for all these sensible natures , and 
save for time and space (and, if you like, for ‘being’) there 
appears no universal element of which all things are made”. 3 
James's view is thus clearly pluralistic, and he likes to call 
it a mosaic philosophy. 

Neither should one suppose that it is a kind of pluralis¬ 
tic idealism. Experience, for James, is a neutral entity 
which is neither mental nor material. In his celebrated 
article ‘Does consciousness exist?’, 3 he affirms that con¬ 
sciousness is “the name of a non-entity, and has no right 
to a place among first principles”. 4 But though denying 
consciousness as an entity of this kind, James does not 
deny it altogether. To avoid such misinterpretation he adds, 
“Let me then immediately explain that I mean only to deny 
that the word stands for an entity, but to insist most em¬ 
phatically that it does stand for a function. There is, I 
mean, no aboriginal stuff or quality of being (similarly 


\Ibid. ep. 41-2. 
3 Ibtd. pp. 1-38. 

* Ibid. p. 2. 


. 3 Ibid. pp. 26-7. 

(Reprinted from Jour, of Phil., Pay. and Scientific 

Methods, Sept. 1 , 1904). 
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there is no 'activity of consciousness as such’), contrasty 

with that of which material objects are made, out of wiior 

our thoughts of them are made; but there is a functzo * 

experience which thoughts perform, and for the performance 

of which this quality of being is evoked. That function jg 

knowing”. 1 Experience is neither subjective nor obeeLivt 

if it is considered by itself and without reference to other 

experiences. It is neutral as such. But when an experience, 

sav of a room, is considered (by a new retrosuter- 
•* * ^ A w 

experience) in relation to, that is in tne context of, the otner 
experiences of the individual it is called subjective, ante 
when it is considered in relation to other parts of the house 
it is objective. The same entity, the room-experience, 
belongs, therefore, to two series. "The puzzle ol how the 
one identical room can be in two places is at bottom just 
the puzzle of how' one identical point can be on two lines. 
It can, if it be situated at their intersection; and similarly, 
if the 'pure experience’ of the room were a place of inter¬ 
section of two processes, which connected it with different 
groups of associates respectively, it could be counted twice 
over, as belonging to either group, and spoken of loosely 
as existing in two places, although it would remain all the 
time a numerically single thing”. 2 

James differs, therefore, both from the absolute 
idealist who believes that the duality of the subject and 
object is fundamental, and requires an absolute to over¬ 
come it, and from a realist, like G. E. Moore, who also 
accepts this dualism and leaves it there. 3 He appeals for this 
purpose to different kinds of experience, perceptual and 
conceptual, and shows that there is no initial duality 
between the mental state and the object. When I perceive 
a room or remember it or imagine it, it is just the room 
which appears and there is no additional appearance of the 
consciousness of the room. This consciousness is nothing 
but a description of the presence of the room in the group 
or stream of experiences constituting my biography ; it is 


1 Ibid. pp. 8-4 (our italics) 


3 Ibid • pp. 5-7. 


9 Ibid. p. 12. 
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t^e room in the context of other experiences of mine. The 
**£at' of the room, which is initially, a neutral experience is 
mated to the apperceptive mass of my life-long experiences. 
lz is then that we say, f, We know what it is”. But at the 
,o^e time we also locate the room in a spaLial surrounding, 
Tsbere it has existed for many years, and in that context it 
s spoken of as being outside the mind, in the external 
”orld. 

Pure or neutral experience, James says in another 
place, is the name of * 4 the immediate flux of life which 
furnishes the material to our later reflection with its con¬ 
ceptual categories. Only new-born babes, or men in 
semi-coma from sleep, drugs, illnesses, or blows, may be 
resumed to have an experience pure in the literal sense of 
a that, which is not yet any definite what, tho* ready to 
be all sorts of whats; full both of oneness and of manyness, 
but in respects that don’t appear, changing throughout, yet 
so confusedly that its phases interpenetrate and no points,- 
either of distinction or of identity, can be caught. Pure 
experience in this state is but another name for feeling or 
sensation”. 1 

This attempt to explain every phenomenon as pure 
experience or as its derivative, and the abolition of the 
radical dualism between thoughts and things has to face 
seme serious objections, which James tries to meet. 2 The 
most important objection is : If the same pure experience 
(taken twice in different contexts) appear now as thought 
and then as things, how could there be such a radical 
difference between the attributes of the two kinds of 
phenomena ? <e As thing, the experience is extended, as 
thought, it occupies no space or place. As thing it is red, 
hard, heavy, but who ever heard of a red, hard or heavy 
thought?” In reply, James points out that thought and 
things are not so different as Descartes and others try to 
show. On the contrary there are many common attributes. 
For example, both are related to time, can be compared, 
arranged and so on. Again we often describe thoughts by 

1 I&id. pp. 98-4, 


* Ibid. pp. 27f. 
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adjectives applied to things, thoughts are said, for example, 
to be beautiful, interesting, confused, general, particular 
and so forth. Feelings are often described also as cold, 
warm and ugly. Even extension is not absent in thought. 
Without extension how could we picture in thought a foot- 
rule or a square yard ? All these examples would go to 
prove that there is a good deal in common between the 
subjective and the objective. The two worlds differ not 
by their opposite attributes, but by the relations in 
which these stand among themselves. What we call 
objects or things of the outer world maintain a rigid, invari¬ 
able, active kind of relation among themselves. What we 
call thoughts or subjective phenomena, do not do so. The 
objective fire always burns the objective stick, the 
objective water puts out the objective fire, the objective 
pin always pricks the objective body. But the mental 
fire may or may not burn the mental stick. We 
gan imagine a fire being set to a stick, and still think of 
the stick remaining unburnt. Similarly we may think of 
water being blazing, a pin being run into the body and yet 
no pain being felt and so on. Similarly physical extensions 
are experienced always as excluding one another and 
maintaining fixed distances. But mental extensions show 
no such stubborn relation. (We can imagine an elephant 
shrinking into the size of an ant, can think of New York 
standing on the Thames next to London and so on.) The 
experiences which arise through sense-perception generally 
have a determinate order of relations, and experiences 
arising in imagination generally show a lack of such rela¬ 
tions. Therefore, they are classed apart though both kinds 
are nothing but experiences. These experiences are 
different not in their intrinsic natures, but in respect of 
the relations they bear among themselves. James does 
not find any reason, therefore, for treating them as 
intrinsically different. The experiences, perceptual and 
conceptual, are by themselves nothing more than 
phenomena appearing before us, and they by themselves 
(unrelated to other phenomena) do not bear on their faces 
any sign of either subjectivity or objectivity. A fire 
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.pcearing in perception and one in memory or imagination 
e^aallv present themselves as phenomena without marks of 
* e subjective or the objective. 

But it may be asked : Are we not inwardly aware of our 
consciousness, apart from objects present to it? James 
replies that he does not find in internal perception any 
such phenomena, but on the contrary, he feels breathing 
2nd other internal activities always going on, out of which, 
most likely, philosophers constructed the fictitious entity 
mev call consciousness. ‘Spirit 9 etymologically also points 
to the idea of breath . 1 Moreover, even dualists like Moore 
admit that consciousness is diaphanous 2 or transparent. 
When we perceive or imagine a table, it is the table that 
is present to the mind, and not any consciousness of it, 
just as when we see through the glasses we see the object 
and not the glasses. 

This, in brief, is the radical empiricism of James. We 
shall find later how his thought, especially his neutralism, 
influences Bertrand Russell and the American neo-realists. 
Russell replaces the term ‘neutral experience 9 by ‘neutral 
entities 9 to exclude the monistic and idealistic suggestions 
that the former is apt to give in spite of James’s intentions 
to the contrary. Though pluralistic and naturalistic, James 
unlike ordinary empiricists, is not a materialist. Again 
and again he warns his readers against a materialistic inter¬ 
pretation of his empiricism. It is true that in his Psycho¬ 
logy and later works he tries to explain consciousness and 
self in terms of physiological experiences, and goes to the 
length of replacing Kant's ‘I think 9 by ‘I breathe 9 . 3 What 
still stands in between his position and materialism is his 
neutralism, his theory that matter like mind is also a con¬ 
struction out of neutral experience. Experience as it 
appears in all its diversity, particularity and interrelatedness 
is the stuff, or better the entities, which we must accept 
at their face values. It is a phenomenalist doctrine which 
does not pretend to show wherefrom experience arises, but 
studies what it is, so far as it appears to us. The difference 


1 Ibid. p. S7. 


1 Ibid. p. 7. 


8 Ibid. p. 37. 
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chat is made between the subjective and rhe objecnve - 
this theory is nothing more than a pragmatic one. TTe 
distinguish, as we have seen, between the real fire ani *.-> 
irr -g-ineo oni. because the first p ounces soii.c cr'e''-.’ * •-= 
heat and burning which the latter does not, 

James points out a fik distinction between knowIn2 1. 
verified and completed, and the same knowing as ir_ trau^.- 
and on its way.*' In knowi^a't ■!£:; < 

immediate knowledge alone we have the completed ,r: 
of knowing. All other cases of knowledge ate only oo.en 
tial knowledge, that is a process which can lead tot-a: is 
hut has not actually reached, its terminus, some iuntd^t- 
knowledge. In short, non-presentative knowledge is, heron 
verification, only the beginning of a chain of process 
which when completed could be called, as a whole, th 
process of knowing. And we can say, even at the begin 
nmg, that we know the object, just as at the very beginning 
of a journey towards London, one can say, "I gc t< 
London". Knowing about an object is thus the name o 
a transitive process leading towards an expected terminus 
It is a sort of * ambulation ' to or towards a terminus . 1 X; 
alternative theory can give a more satisfactory account c 
it. Even by admitting the mind's mysterious power 0 
transcending space and time one cannot avoid the questio: 
of verification. If any claim of thought proves false c: 
verification then mind's power of transcendence is i:sei 
falsified. 


This pragmatic empiricism of James is rvrtht 
developed by Dewey. He brings out more clearly th 
biological character of knov.dedge. Though James oui 
grows the static empiricism of Locke and Hume in hi 
dynamic conception of the mind, the shadow of the ol 
empiricism can still be seen in his retention of sensatio 
as the ideal of knowledge. Sense-perception for him, as fo 
Locke, is not only the starting point, but also the terminu 
of higher reflective thought which, as we saw, must pre 
gressively lead to a sense-acquaintance with the object, c 
what is connected with it, to be true. Dewey shakes o 


1 Ibid . p. 142. 
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*^s last vestige of sensationalistic empiricism and develops 
-hat he likes to call experimental empiricism. 1 We can 
here a full application of the biological conception oi 
_:cwledge combined with the new conception of physical 
pities which have been gaining ground in the writings 
; present day scientists like Eddington . 2 

According to the new scientific conception, the qualities 
: physical objects are not conceived as properties already 
-listing in the objects, but as consequences of certain 
n tntional operations made on them. Hydrogen is 
escribed as a colourless, tasteless, odourless and inflam¬ 
mable 3 as. According to the notion of all previous 

v-entists and most philosophers, empiricists or rationalists, 
*hiS description means that hydrogen has a fixed nature 
nd these properties exist in it already; they arc only 
revealed by sense-perception (with or without the help of 
- priori mental contribution). Knowing is then only 
-eeepting what is given to the mind by the object. But 
recording to the new experimental conception of knowledge 
“ e above description of hydrogen is only a statement of 
:ne consequences of certain experiments or intentional 
eperations performed on the gas. It means that ij the gas 
' pl ace< l bexore the eyes L t dees not produce any re-action, 
it is put before the nose no reaction is felt either, if il 
-s put on i:he tongve evtn then no reaction is made, but ij 
c burning stick is introduced into the test-tube containing 
uie gaslit catches fire producing a luminous glow before the 
ryes. The sc-called properties of ihe object are then the 
names of some re-actions il products or fails to produce 
^ien acted on with a view to find out these reactions, 
-liiouuig zhen goes by doin',. Nature in ibis 

concepticn is not ready-made reality whose properties are 
accepted by knowing, but k a moving whole of interacting 
parts which has to be actively interrogated in order that 
- can be controlled for human purposes. The attitude of 
acceptance is thus replaced by that of control and the 
attitude of discovery by one of experimenting. 
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It will be readily seen that this new scientific attitude 
quite fits into the dynamic, biological theory of knowledge 
which James formulates but the far-reaching implications 
of which he does not himself bring out. Dewey applies it 
to his theory of education (‘learning by doing*), as we n 
as to his theory of knowledge in general. The ordinary 
text-books of Inductive logic draw a hard and fast line of 
distinction between observation and experiment, the former 
being described as a passive onlooking and the latter as 
an active search guided by some idea. Dewey points out 
that even in ordinary observation or perception, there is 
an underlying active, though inarticulate, search for the 
possible consequences of our actions on objects. This con¬ 
ception emerges clearly out of the biological view of 
knowledge as an instrument for successful adjustment of 
life to the environment. When an object happens to be in 
the vicinity of an animal, it sets a practical problem, 
namely, how is it to be treated? Is it to be avoided or 
cared for ? Is it harmful to life or helpful or indifferent 
to it? To decide on the necessary path of action, the 
animal strains its eyes, and gets by this active and inten¬ 
tional operation on the object the reaction of colour-vision. 
This re-action or vision is a datum leading to further 
operations, like smelling, licking, scratching, pushing or 
pulling, and each of these determines for the anim al what 
we call its knowledge of the object. It must be noted that 
in this gradual process of accumulating experience each 
single experience creates an attitude of the animal towards 
the object, and this experience and attitude become 
gradually modified by each succeeding experience. 

Human knowledge, in spite of its great complications 
and rich outward decoration, is like a nim al knowledge at 
bottom. Seen in this light a sensation would no longer be 
considered as a revelation of existing truth, but as merely 
the consequence of a certain kind of intentional operation 
by the h um an organism on the environment. It is only 
a challenge for further operation and experimental investi¬ 
gation, and thus it is also an instrument for further activity. 
Knowledge, like a scientific experiment, is thus always 
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guided by a purpose that directs the operation which brings 
forth the consequence or reaction called knowledge. It is 
tentative and provisional ; and is subject to constant 
modification with the progress of purposive investigation. 

Conceptual thinking is no exception to the rule that 
governs perception. Our thinking is only a preparation for 
future action. We think in order to find out what results 
would ensue from what kind of action. It is, therefore, a 
kind of rehearsal of future action in course of which 
different courses of action are covertly gone through and 
their results are anticipated and choice is made of the 
course calculated to give the best result. It is like the 
action of an engineer who draws alternative provisional 
sketches of the building to be constructed, chooses one out 
of them, and makes that the plan for directing the con¬ 
struction of the building. 

Each one of our thoughts is a plan that actually or 
potentially directs our actions. Concepts are symbolic 
substitutes of possible operations and their consequences. 
They are the vehicles of thought. The universality of a 
conceptual symbol is nothing more than its vagueness, its 
remaining detached from any particular situation and 
referring indefinitely to different possible ones. To ensure 
success in overt acts man finds it convenient to go over in 
mind, through symbols, the different steps and anticipated 
results. Such thinking is only symbolic operation. “By 
means of symbols, whether gestures, words or more 
elaborate constructions, we act without acting. That is 
we perform experiments by means of symbols which have 
results which are themselves symbolized, and which do not 
therefore commit us to actual or existential consequences. 
If a man starts a fire or insults a rival, effects follow; the 
die is cast. But if he rehearses the act in symbols in 
privacy, he can anticipate and appreciate its result. Then 
he can act or not act overtly on the basis of what is 
anticipated and is not there in fact. The invention or 
discovery of symbols is doubtless by far the single greatest 
event in the history of men. .Without them no intellectual 
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advance is possible and with them, there is no limit set tc 
intellectual development except inherent stupidity. 

The so-called a priori mathematical principles and 
formal reasoning are based on such symbolic operations. 
They appear to have no connection with the particulars c£ 
empirical experience and performed activities because ir t- 
special sciences which have developed them have nc 
immediate application in view. “Independence from air* 
specified application is readily taken to be equivalent tc 
independence from application as such*’ 2 and this fallacy is 
the source of “a priori rationalism'' and an “idolatrous 
attitude toward universals." We shall also see later that 
the fail are to understand the universal applicability of tee 
pragmatic view of truth as a form of utility is also traceable 
to this fallacy. 

It should be further mentioned that according to th.« 
experimental empiricism knowledge is not retiospective ; t 
is wholly prospective. For knowledge, as we just saw, .5 
not a mere copying or revelation of any pre-existing reality. 
It is an pdventure, a preparation for future action. C: 
course, our past experience contributes a large share to car 
present knowledge, but the past is simply utilized in so r r 
as it can help us for achieving the future end. !M>e 
retrospective musing is an aimless rambling in the dome, r. 
of past experience, possible only when the mind does not 
strain to know and act, but wants relaxation. It does not 
surely deserve to be called knowledge. We know :o hve, 
and as we live forward we must also know forward. 
"Theori ts thus become instruments , not answers to enJgr c 
in which we can rest. We don't lie back upon them, 
move forward, and, on occasion, make nature over ago n 
by their aid’"—as James says. 3 

This new experimental conception of h um an knowledge 
is claimed by Dewey to be a real Copernican revoluilcn* 
which is among the few great achievements of the human 
mind. It is a reversal of all previous ways of thinking. 
Kant showed that philosophers previous to him, empiricists 


* Ibid. pp. 145-6. 2 Ibid. p. 148. * James, Pragmazisvi. p. 53. 
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rationalists alike, thought that in knowing romd must 
inform to the object, but he shifted the centre from the 
n-ect to the mind, just as Copernicus shifted the centre 
* the solar system from the earth to the sun. But Dewey 
-*jis out that Kant's achievement was not really a 
Evolution worthy of the name; he simply makes explicit 
irnat was implicit in previous thought. For, though Kant 
olds that in knowing the object must conform to the inner 
-ature of the mind, he still retains the idea that the mind 
C as a determinate, pre-existing constitution, and assumes, 
Jse traditional thinkers, “an inherent correspondence sub¬ 
sisting between intcllectus and the structure of Nature the 
principle so definitely stated by Spinoza ■ Experimental 
empiricism works a far deeper revolution, if shows that* 
coth the object and the knowing mind lack fixed natu:r ^ 
and both emerge out of an experimental effort. There . ^ 
*herefore, no fixed centre for knowledge. “There is a 
moving whole of interacting parts; a centre emerges 
wherever there is effort to change them in. a particular 
direction.” In this theory the mind is a part of the world, 
and is “marked off as a mind by the fact that wherever it 
a found, changes take place in a directed way.” Knowing 
is thus changed from “an outside beholding to knowing as 
inactive participant in the drama of an on-moving world”." 
“In short, there is a change from knowing as an aesthetic 
enjoyment of the properties of nature regarded as a work 
of divine art; to knowing as a means of secular control— 
that is, a method of purposefully introducing changes which 
will alter the direction of the course of events ”. 3 

We see, then, that for Pragmatism knowledge is not 
passive, but active; it is not a copy of p re ~existing reality, 
but rather an anticipation of future experience; and it is 
thus an instrument for practical life; it ls necessary for 
imparting efficient direction to our future activity. 
Knowledge for its own sake is, therefore, a misleading 
maxim; it is only a loose way of descril 31 * 1 ® those cases of 
knowledge the practical application of which is too remote 


1 The Quest for Certainty, p. 274. 

3 Ibid. p. 98. 
13 


3 Ibid, p . 277. 
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or indirect to enter immediate consideration. X either i5 
activity extolled for its own sake. As Dewey says, ‘'Action, 
when directed by knowledge, is method and means, not a- 
end. The aim is the securer, freer and more widely shared 
embodiment of values in experience by means of that active 
control of objects which knowledge alone makes possible."" 

( 8 ) The Conception oj Truth. 

Pragmatism is known for its conception of truth more 
than for any of its other contributions to philosophy. AVhen 
the pragmatic method was first enunciated by Peirce, it in¬ 
dicated a revolt against logical hair-splitting devoid of 
practical consequence. This method, in general, consisted 
jp hol din g that the meaning and validity of distinctions in 
to \ught must be tested and justified by their practical con- 
^uences. Applied to the particular case of distinction 
between truth and falsehood it would similarly resolve it in¬ 
to practical differences : “Grant an idea or belief to be 
true, what concrete difference will its being true make in 
one’s actual life ? 992 Thus the truth of a belief, according 
to Peirce, must be tested by its practical consequences. It 
should be clearly understood that this theory is primarily 
for testing truth and not for defining it. Truth, holds Peirce, 
is tested by practical consequences ; it does not necessarily 
consist in these consequences, as some pragmatists later on 
seem to hold. The difference between these two views lies 
in this, that the former is quite compatible with the corres¬ 
pondence and even the co-herence theory of truth. Satis¬ 
factory practical consequence may be regarded as a test of 
truth even by one who believes that correspondence or co¬ 
herence is the essence of truth. In fact Peirce was some¬ 
thing of a Platonist" and believed in real c essences’ and 
‘ kin ds 9 , so that he could quite accept the view that the 
truth of a belief consists in the correspondence that the be¬ 
lief has to these reals, but whether there was such corres¬ 
pondence or not could be ascertained by testing the belief 
in practice. 


1 Ibid. p. 88. 9 Pragmatism, p. 200. 

3 Chance» Love and Logic s pp. XXXf. 
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With the increasing influence of biology on the prag¬ 
matic theory of knowledge, the conception of knowledge 
and truth also gradually changes. As we saw, knowledge 
comes to be conceived not as a ‘mirroring* or 
•copying’ of pre-existing reality, but as the biolo¬ 
gical instrument for efficient activity ; as conscious 
response to the environment or as a plan for future 
action, as a prospective process rather than a retrospective 
one. 

Now if knowledge is considered in this biological set¬ 
ting. it? reference is to the future end ; and no question of 
its correspondence to, or copying of, facts can arise. In 
other words, all that is relevant to ask with regard to the 
soundness of a response or a plan of action is whether it is 
practically satisfactory and serves the purpose and secures 
the end. The soundness or the truth of a knowledge be¬ 
comes, therefore, dependent on practical efficiency or 
utility. 

It should be cleaT from the above that ‘truth* is not used 
by the pragmatist in the sense of reality, as is very often 
done by other schools. It is not conceived as that which 
knowledge attains or grasps, but as an adjective of know¬ 
ledge that works in life. Moreover, it is not a fact inde¬ 
pendent of human application and evaluation. It is the pro¬ 
duct of human estimation of the usefulness of knowledge. 
Just as a thing is called heavy or light, long or short, to 
express the effects of human measurements, similarly know¬ 
ledge or belief is called true or false to express the effect of 
human valuation of it. By itself it would neither be true 
nor false. So even as a quality, truth is relative to human 
purpose and valuation. Truth is, therefore, man-made. 
The process of evaluation is the verification of knowledge in 
practice, and truth is the product of this verifying process. 
Truth emerges when a belief is verified, that is found to be 
sound and reliable in practice. Verification of the belief is 
thus equivalent to the truth of the belief. As James puts it: 

. truth of an idea is not a stagnant property inherent 
in it. Truth happens to an idea. It becomes true, is 
made true by events. Its verity is in fact an event, a 
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process: the process, namely of its verifying * 
its veri-; lection. Its validity is the process of its vdid- 
tztioyi. , ‘ 1 “Truth is made just as health, wealth and stren^ 
are made in the course cf experience’ V 2 It should beVt- 
membered, however, that sometimes knowledge is declares 
to be true after it has been actually verified and found use¬ 
ful. But sometimes it is judged to be true even in ant:V- 
pation of full, actual verification. In such a case tru~ ! 
would mean verifiability which is taken on trust. ■ *Tr-yi 
ante Tern means only verifiability”.'’ 

We find thus that reference to particular facts of expe¬ 
rience constituting verification is absolutely necessary for 
judging knowledge to be true. Only, reference may be 
either open or suppressed, either immediate or deferred. 
It follows then that there can be no universal or absolute 
truth which is true irrespective of any particular circurr- 
stance, any more than there can be any universal weight cr 
length without any reference to particular units and cir¬ 
cumstances of measurement. Truths are thus bound to be 
particular, relative and, therefore, subject to change. A 
bundle that weighs one hundredweight at the equator, 
will weigh more at the poles, provided it is -weighed with a 
spring balance. The idea that it is 1 cwt. would, there¬ 
fore, be true with reference to particular places and a parti¬ 
cular type of balance for measurement. The Ptolemaic 
theory that the earth is the centre of the solar system was 
true for certain purposes, in so far as it could explain the 
phenomena that came under its author’s observation, but 
ceased to be true when it failed to explain satisfactorily some 
other phenomena which, along with the previously observed 
ones, could be explained by the Copernican theory. Thus 
old truths give place to new ones, old scientific theories make 
room for more satisfactory ones. 

Is there then no necessary truth ? What becomes of 
truths regarding relations among ideas which even Hume 
admits to be necessary ? On this point the older pragmatic 
views seem to differ from the more recent ones. For we find 


1 Pragmatism, p. 301. 


9 Ibid. p. 21S. 


a Ibid. p. 220. 
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James siding with Hume and saying. e ‘Relations among 
purely mental ideas form another sphere where true and 
false beliefs obtain, and here the beliefs are absolute or un¬ 
conditional. Truth here has an ‘eternal' character/’ 1 

The cause of this fixity is thus explained by James, “Our 
ready-made ideal frame-work for all sorts of possible objects 
follows from the very structure of our thinking. We can 
no more play fast and loose with these abstract relations 
than we can do so with our sense-experiences/ 52 

But James appears, in this respect, only to be a link 
hetween old empirical ways of thinking and the ultra-prag¬ 
matic biological and experimental views of later thinkers 
such as Schiller and Dewey. He is, therefore, rather com¬ 
promising. The other two thinkers take the more extre m e 
view we already discussed, namely that knowledge (ideas, 
concepts, theories) always represents some adventure, and 
is a plan of action ; it is tentative and experimental through 
and through. So Schiller tries to show that even truths re¬ 
garding relations of ideas, such as two and two are four, are 
also conditional, being relative to particular facts of expe¬ 
rience which generate and justify such ideas. Two things 
and two things make four things only if and when the things 
added retain their separate existences. Two small drops of 
water added to two such drops will make one big drop and 
not four. Or, as Schiller wittily puts it, two lions and two 
lambs would not justify this abstract statement. 8 Even a 
statement like C A square is not circular 1 is conditionally 
true , for it depends on the particular mean ing of ‘square’ 
intended by the speaker. For, says Schiller, some London 
squares are really circular. 

According to Dewey also there can be no eternal and 
necessary truth. He does not believe in a fixed “structure 
of our thinking” like James; for him all thinking, as we 
saw, is only experimental. Pure thinking, like that of 
mathematical relations, is only a symbolic operation. 4 The 
symbols used, though ultimately originating from expe¬ 
rience, are abstracted from particular facts of experience 

/ Pragmatism, pp. 209-10. 2 lhidt pp 2 10-11. 

Studies m Humanism, p. 9 , * The Quest for Certainty, p. 145 . 
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and from application, in such a manner as to make them 
appear altogether o priori and universal. Ideas s *are n * 
innate properties of mind corresponding to ultimate pn"* 
traits of Being, nor are they a priori categories imposed cn 
sense in a -wholesale once-for-all-way, prior to experience 
so as to make it possible* 5 . ‘‘Prior experience supplies 
conditions -which evoke ideas and of -which thought has 
take account, with which it must reckon. 551 Like Sehille* - 
Dewey’ also regards axioms as postulates, rules by follow¬ 
ing which action has always attained success. 

Absolute certainty is, therefore, nowhere to be found 
in any sphere of human knowledge. Probability takes its 
place. Even scientific laws are only probable. What passes 
in the name of absolute certainty is only the highest degree 
of probability possessed by knowledge the consequences of 
which have never proved disappointing, either in covert 
symbolic operation or in overt action. 

In spite of the minor points of difference due to personal 
deviations, pragmatists generally hold that the truth of a 
process of knowledge consists in its verifiability, in theory or 
practice, in the light of the consequences that follow from 
it. But here a difficulty is felt. The consequences of such 
a mental process may be of different characters; and it is 
necessary to distinguish them clearly. Pragmatic writers 
do not stick to the same sense of ‘consequence 5 and ‘verifica¬ 
tion 5 in their writings. Hence verifiability itself proves an 
ambiguous description of truth. Perry points out very 
clearly five important, but different, modes of verification 
which pragmatists are found to have in mind in different 
contexts. These are named by him, “verification by per¬ 
ception, consistency, operation, sentiment and general 
utility. 554 

The possibility of different modes of verification sets a 
problem, to which Perry very pertinently draws our atten- 


1 I bid. p. 160. 3 Logic for Use, pp. 161f. 

3 Logic, pp. 10 and 141. 

Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 205. Vide also W. E. Hocking, 
Types of Philosophy, pp. 156f., for a three-fold meaning of the 
working* of a belief,—cash value, harmony and higher values. 
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-ion. If in any case the results of the different modes of 
verification do not tally which of these should be given 
r-eference ? “Pragmatism,*’ says Perry, “is dangerous in 
io far as it co-ordinates and equalizes verification by per- 
eriion and consistency with verification by sentiment and 
.^sequential utility .” 1 

In solution of this problem pragmatism would, how- 
rver, point out 2 that the process of truth-making is continu¬ 
al going on in our experience and the truth-claim of each 
belief, necessary for life, is being tested by its application 
to the different spheres of life, perceptual, logical, emo- 
ticnal and practical. It may be pleasant to 
believe, for example, that the news of the death 
cf a dear friend is false but this pleasure would 
be out-balanced and drowned by the series of unpleasant and 
disappointing experiences that would follow if one acted on 
this belief. The consequences of our belief on the different 
sides of our experience thus produce by mutual interaction 
a resultant satisfaction or dissatisfaction which alone deter¬ 
mines the value, truth or falsity, of that belief. James 
contends that we could not conceive that “true ideas would 
ever have been sorted out from false or idle ones, save for 
the greater sum of satisfactions , intellectual or practical, 
which truer ones brought with them .” 3 

If the interpenetrating nature of experience be true wc 
cannot keep distinct, except by abstraction, the satisfactions 
arising from the intellectual and the non-intcllectual modes 
of verification. A belief is true to the extent it is useful 
for securing harmony, by its agreement with new percep¬ 
tual experience or with the already acquired fund of expe¬ 
rience, or by its leading to successful operations in life or 
by its tonic effect on life. The pragmatist admits degrees 
cf truth, and truth that is satisfactory in one way is ‘true 
in so far forth ’ 4 and that which is satisfactory in every way 
3 true ‘in the maximal degree ’. 3 The actual maximum is, 
however, always relative and shifting. 


3 


1 Present Phil. Tendencies, p. 213, 3 

The Meaning of Truth, p. 139 (our italics). 
* Pragmatism, p. 73. 

5 The Meaning of Truth, p. 15B. 


Pragmatism, pp. 39-80. 
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We may refer in passing, in this connection, to 
question of the exact relation between truth an*l . 
James tells us while describing truth, "You can sav * * 
either that *it is useful because it is true* or tha* ‘ - 
true because it is useful*. Both these uses mean exac*~ 
the same thing, namely that here is an idea that i ‘ 
filled and can be verified. True is the name of wrat=V*- 
idea starts the verification process, useful is the nam® - 
its completed function in experience. True ideas ■wcuT 
never have been singled out as such, would never has* 
acquired a class-name, least of all a name sugoestir • 
value, unless they have been useful from the outset in th - 
way.** 1 It will be noticed in the above passage, that 
wards the beginning (in the first two sentences) Jaine= 
seems to identify "true’ and “useful* completely: m -he 
middle he seems to make a distinction between the two 
and at the end he seems to make the true depend on th- 
useful. The precise relation between truth and utility re¬ 
mains, therefore, rather ambiguous. 

It is generally supposed that pragmatism equates 
truth to utility, makes utility the essence of truth. Bui 
Schiller very strongly opposes this interpretation. Hr 
says, “It must be admitted, nay, emphasised, that to say 
that all truth must work and be useful is not, strictly, ti 
define it at all. It is to insist on a very important and 
vital requirement which has been unfortunately overlooked; 
but it has not the form of a definition. It does not make 
‘truth* convertible with fc what works*, nor identify it with 
‘usefulness 9 , though from the earliest days this false con¬ 
version has been falsely foisted upon Pragmatism. The 
blunder in formal logic which it involves must be debiied 
to its critics, who have never been able to quote from a 
representative pragmatist any passage which committed 
it, though it is common in popular and hostile exposi¬ 
tions. 993 We do not know if Schiller took into account 
the first two sentences in the passage quoted above from 
James's Pragmatism. One who reads them (specially the 


1 Ibid. p. 204. 


a Logic for Use, p. 157. 
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fjst sentence, e it is useful because it is true, and e it is 
true because it is useful’) would probably remain uncon¬ 
vinced by Schiller’s disclaimer and would not allow this 
jsbiting transaction in the presence of such clear instruc¬ 
tions to the contrary . 1 But textual interpretation apart, 
Schiller thinks (in conformity with the last sentence of 
James in the quoted passage) that truth is made by utility 
in the sense that it is because of its utility that we can call 
an idea a true idea. As Schiller says, <e This use is, quite 
literally, the ratio essendi of truth. No truth can 
come into being, no truth can be asserted, unless it 
has been judged useful for some purpose. This use pre¬ 
cedes its publication, and is unaffected by whatever may 
befall it later . 1 ' 2 This is what James and Schiller would 
like to call the genetic theory of truth. 3 Truth is so called 
rot because of an inherent essence, but because of its origin, 
which is use. Seen in this light utility though the genera¬ 
tor of truth does not form any part of its connotation or 
definition (just as fire does not enter the definition of 
smoke). 

Is there then any sense in which James’s assertion that 
an idea is useful because it is true, and true because it is 
useful, can be judged compatible with this position, that 
truth is not identical with utility though connected with it 
intimately in point of origin ? The only way of justifying 
James and reconciling him to a certain extent with Schiller 
seems, to us, to understand the relation in the same way 
as that between triangularity and three-sidedness (or 
between equiangularity and equal-sidedness). We can 
say that the figure is three-sided because it is triangular, 
or that it is triangular because it is three-sided. Yet, 
three-sidedness is not identical, in essence, with triangu¬ 
larity. In the same way, truth and utility are the two 
aspects of a complex mental process. Truth is only the 
truth-claim with which the process begins and utility is the 

1 The interested reader may refer to a journal controversy on 
this point between Schiller and L. S. Stebbing in Mind, Nos. 
SS, 84, 86, 88, 89 (1912). 

J Op. Cit . p. 159. 

* Pragmatism, pp. 65-6, Logic for TJse, p. 157. 
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success it attains -when such a process is put to use aid 
the claim is tried. The presence of the one is the mark 
of the presence of the other. 

The middle part of the passage from James supplies 
this clue. The truth claim of an idea is accepted because 
of its utility, and its utility can be discovered only be¬ 
cause of the truth claim (without which no verification pro¬ 
cess would start). Even when the truth-claim is justified 
it. of course, becomes a stronger truth; but this latter i* 
also nothing but a stronger claim of truth, that is a greater 
claim for future utility. 

Our justification of James would seem to be rather 
strained, but that is all that, we think, can be made out of 
a confusing mass of statements which would emphasize 
the very close relation between truth and utility and yet not 
allow a complete merging of the two. We must also note 
rhat even this strained explanation would not completely 
remove the difference between James and Schiller. For 
Schiller would not accept James's double assertion (useful 
because true, and true because useful) since according to 
Schiller some useful things (e.g., methodological fictions) 
are not true, though all that is true is useful. 

The close relation between truth and use (in the 
widest sense of theoretical and practical use) enables the 
pragmatist to declare that •"true is only one species of 
good , and not, as is usually supposed, a category distinct 
from good, and co-ordinate with it. The true is the name 
of whatever proves itself to be good in the way of belief, 
and good , too, for definite assignable reasons 9 *. 1 Thus 
truth is regarded as a value . The truth-claim of a cogni¬ 
tive process is only its value-claim, the claim that 
it will be useful for life. 3 This should be obvious from 
the fact that we call a true argument also a good argu¬ 
ment. 

The pragmatic theory of truth has been very much 
criticized by different thinkers;—Bradley, Moore, Bussell, 
Pratt and many others. James and Schiller lived long 


1 Pragmatism, pp. 75-6. 


3 Logic for Use, p. 48. 
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cough to answer them, and they tried to stick to their 
tics to the end, though Dewey seems to have grown a 
"ttle apologetic, trying to avoid the name pragmatism in 

latest writings. 1 

It is sometimes asked : If truths are truth-claims how 
jsn the pragmatist distinguish between truths and lies 
which also always claim to be true ? Dewey points out 
♦hat truth is warranted assertibility. 2 Schiller goes elabo¬ 
rately into this question.■* He shows that truth is only 
*oae sort of truth claim’. He classifies truth-claims into 
'he following kinds :—postulates, axioms, methodological 
assumptions (e.g. “any principle, hypothesis, or suggestion 
:hat promises to serve as a guide” in successfully tackling a 
complex situation), methodological fictions (conscious 
assumption of something, which is known to be not exactly 
true, but true or good for a practical purpose, e.g. repre¬ 
senting on a map the distance between two places by a 
straight line, though the earth’s surface is really not plane), 
fictions (e.g. legends), jokes and lies. None of these is a 
truth, as such. It is only when a truth-claim is verified 
that it becomes a truth proper, though that truth is still a 
claim of further truth, since the process of verification is 
never final. A lie, fiction or joke is distinct from truth 
since its truth-claim does not stand the test. It is also 
shown in this connection by Schiller that whatever is use¬ 
ful is not true, since even a methodological fiction, which is 
known to be fictitious, is useful. 

( 4 ) The Refutation of non-pragmatic theories of 
Truth. 

Schiller attempts to establish the humanist concep¬ 
tion of truth 4 by showing the errors and inadequacies of 
some current notions, such as (1) truth as a property of 
judgments and propositions, (2) truth as apprehension of 
reality, (8) truth as necessity of thought, (4) truth as in¬ 
tuition, ( 5 ) truth as correspondence with reality, (6) truth 
as independent of us and ( 7 ) truth as coherence. 


|Ft<ie his Preface to Logic (1988). 
Logic for Use, pp. 160f. 
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As regards the conception of truth as property 
judgments and propositions , he points out that broad'" 
speaking “truth and falsity are incidents in cognitive 
enquiry 9 and they are common, therefore, to all asDe^- 
of it, and not simply confined to judgments and proposi¬ 
tions. For example, -we can speak of the truth and falsi--- 
of even postulates (which are 4 a sort of imperatives in lav¬ 
ing the foundations of scientific systems*) perceptions 
problems, issues and other phases of the cognitive enquiry 
which are neither propositions nor judgments proper. On 
the other hand even propositions are not always sub ; ec~ 
to truth and falsity which apply only to proposition's 
which are actually held, that is when they become judg¬ 
ments of individuals. 

The conception of truth as apprehension of realitv is 
too formal to serve as a criterion by which one could dis¬ 
tinguish between truth and falsehood, since even a false 
judgment claims to know some reality, and we cannot aecepr 
or reject such a claim without verification. 

The conception of truth as a necessity of thought 
points rather to a psychological than to a logical origin of 
truth, as it is generally believed to be. “Is it really a 
good reason for calling anything true that we cannot help 
thinking it ?” How can one force his opponent to accept 
something because he feels forced in thought to accept it? 
Moreover, necessity is conditional, not absolute even in the 
case of a syllogistic argument (which is the best example of 
necessary thought), since the truth of the conclusion is 
subject to the condition of premisses being true. 

The view that truth is ultimately hasecl on self-evident 
intuitions is also open to similar objections. Sometimes what 
appears self-evident turns out to be false, and we must there¬ 
fore fall back upon some criterion other than self-evidence 
with which we can distinguish between true and false 
intuitions. Self-evidence, like necessity, is psychological 
rather than an objective, logical character. Moreover ever 
a so-called self-evident or intuitive truth like two and two 
make four is conditional, because it is 66 dependent on and 


1 Ibid. p. 117. 
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educible from the system of common arithmetic with its 
'Cstulates and definitions and rules of addition’’. 1 

The conception of truth as correspondence with reality 
„ really very ambiguous. It leaves undecided whether 
aodght is to correspond or conform to reality, or reality 
*o thought, whether * correspond’ means to copy or to agree 
vith or anything else, and whether reality is to be taken 
5 something within or beyond experience. Ordinarily 
'jis theory’ is interpreted to mean that truth consists in a 
'elation of correspondence between a mental state and a 
vanscendent reality. The theory is not acceptable in this 
r\rn. “I cannot compare a thing within my ken with 
another which transcends it, to observe whether they ‘cor¬ 
respond', or whether the former is a good copy of the 
jitter. I can never know the house as it is, since I know 
it only as it appears to me, i.r. to my senses.” 2 Thus 
"Truth has, in fact, been rendered impossible and unknow¬ 
able by definition." 

But if correspondence which constitutes truth is “alleged 
tj hold between contents of the field of knowledge, be¬ 
tween the perceptions of various senses, between sense-per¬ 
ceptions and memories or thoughts, between the thoughts 
and perceptions of one man and those of another, between 
‘theory’ and ‘practice’, etc.’’, then “no exception need be 
taken to it.’” For then we can apply this theory to test 
truth. We can verify, for example, our memory of a house 
as having six windows by seeing if it is really so, i.e., by 
noting the correspondence between memory and per¬ 
ception. 

If however correspondence is taken to mean ‘copying’, 
the theory is not acceptable. As we saw, the function of 
a true idea is not copying reality, but successful working 
or giving satisfactory lead in life. The absurdity of the 
copy theory becomes obvious, as James points out, in 
eases of the idea of a past time (which is no more), of 
power (which is but a potentiality), of spontaneity or free¬ 
dom (which cannot be fixed by any static copy). 1 We 


1 Ibid. p. 127. 

8 Ibid. p. 129. 


3 Ibid. p. 180. 

1 Pragmatism, p. 212. 
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s^w in course of our study of pragmatic psychology- tha- 
knowledge in every form is selective and purposive, as-* 
even in perception the mere top of a table may be mad- 
to stand for the whole table, the mere bark of a dog < el¬ 
even the word s dog’) for the animal. Knowledge is, more¬ 
over, prospective rather than retrospective. The eooy- 
theory is, therefore, not acceptable. Correspondence 
acceptable only if it is taken in the pragmatic sense of 
agreement within actual experience, the progressive and 
harmonious leading imparted by a true idea. 

But correspondence so interpreted, observes Schuler, 
seems to shade of t on the one side, into the coherence theory 
and on the other into the humanist theory of harmony and 
verification. The intellectualist theory of coherence , as 
employed by Formal Logic and Absolutist metaphysics, is 
however an untenable development of the notion of 
coherence. **The truth is, of course, that the real coherence 
of thoughts, and the only coherence that should be called 
‘'logical* (because it is the only sort which has logical value 
in actual thinking), is the coherence created by their re¬ 
levance to the interests and purposes of some thinker."* 
The intellectualist fallaciously abstracts a concrete state of 
cognition from its actual setting and purpose, and conceives 
co-herence as a static relation of harmony among abstract 
mental states. Such co-herence cannot be regarded as an 
unfailing character of truth, since even a good piece of fiction 
shows marvellous coherence among its different parts. But 
if coherence be understood as perfect harmony among all 
experiences, it can be true only of an ideal system like the 
[Hegelian Absolute, not of any actual human mind where 
there is harmony as well as discord, and where every new 
discovery is a kind of surprise and shock to existing ideas. 
If complete systematic coherence is demanded of truth as is 
done by Joachim, for example, then all human truths will 
turn into falsehoods, and the human distinction between 
truth and falsehood will become meaningless. Nor is it 
possible to declare in advance without further verification 
that an idea will always remain true just because it is 


1 Logic for Vac, p. 139. 
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joherent with present experience. The need for verification 
s thus felt at every turn in the determination of truth; and 
chance of finality is seen regarding any conception of 
ruth. 

The conception that truth is independent of human 
--i.n rt which underlies many of the well-known theories of 
truth is based on untenable assumption like ultimate facts 
Reality altogether independent of human manipulation, 
rid the fixed relations of such objects with our ideas. E.'t 
J facts and reals are provisional and relative to human 
purposes, and subject to human organization. Independence 
can be, at best, in relation to this, that or a third experience, 
but not all experience. Anything wholly independent of 
human purpose and experience would transcend human 
mowledge and can never be known. 

These criticisms of the different ideas about truth bring 
out the provisional, relative, progressive, empirical charac¬ 
ters of truth. Truth as the humanist conceives it bears 
ill these marks, and he describes truth, from different 
p inis of view, with their help. As Schiller says, 
“We can define truth—(1) formally as logical value; 
(2) psychologically, as satisfaction of a cognitive purpose ; 

materially, as a truth-claim that works and is useful; 
( 4 ) empirically, as dependent on the consequences of taking 
it as true" 5 . 1 

( 3 ) The Conception of Error. 

The problem of error is important for pragmatism, as 
for any other kind of philosophy, because error is inseparabK 
related to truth, and because the theory of error becomes 
the touchstone of all theories of truth" V Error, like truth, 
snould be discussed not abstractly but in its concrete biolo¬ 
gical context. And considered thus, it is found that like 
truth error concerns our beliefs which are tentative, experi¬ 
mental and purposive. If the truth-claim of a belief becomes 
verified it is accepted as truth, and if it is rejected, it is 
regarded as an error. It is, therefore, always by reference 
to a particular use and purpose that a belief can be called 

1 Ibid. p. 153. 


2 Ibid. p. 175. 
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false. Just as there is no absolute truth, there is no absoiit- 
e~ror. Even a statement like T'he square is round* ij £-*■ 
universally false. It is false in a geometrical context, but 
may be true as a description of a round square in Loaded 
“In short, no one can foresee whether the most palpah- 
‘false’ propositions will not some day figure as ’truths’ ^ 
contexts and purposes which as yet no one anticipates**. 
As every cognition is particular, so also must be its value. 
And error like truth is a value of cognition; “only it is a 
negative value . 33 Error is a “failure of our knowledge to 
attain its ’object', in the sense of its aim." It differsfron; 
ignorance in that it is “the rejection of a positive claim**, 
whereas ignorance is mere ’vacuity 3 . It differs from self- 
contradiction in that whereas the latter, on detection, is felt 
to be unmeaning, the former is shown to possess a wrong cr 
misleading meaning . 2 

Metaphysicians who forget this pragmatic nature cf 
error, make error independent of its particular context, 
knower and purpose and dehumanize it, like truth, into 
something absolute and objective. Owing to this mistaken 
notion, even Plato finds himself puzzled and fails to account 
for error. The paradox of error that perplexes him is that 
4 'We must simultaneously both know and not know the 
object about which there is error 33 . This situation is not 
baffling to the pragmatist, because, he understands that the 
same cognition may be knowledge (i.c. of a desired kind) 
with reference to some person, context or purpose, and may 
not be knowledge (of another desired kind) for some other 
person, purpose, etc. The same cognition is taken as 
knowledge by one who does not detect its discrepancy and 
as an error by one who does so. 

The absolute idealist who also abstracts errors from 
concrete situations and dehumanizes truth to make it dwell 
only in the Absolute fails to account for error. Every 
finite cognition according to him must be erroneous, and 
the distinction between human truth and human error 
becomes meaningless. But what is more dangerous for him, 
if the Absolute is to 'be all-inclusive it must include also the 


1 Ibid. p. 177. 


a Ibid. p. 188 . 
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errors of finite minds, and would thus be itself full of errors. 
And if on the other hand it is contended that all errors are 
transformed and perfected into truths in the Absolute then 
the problem of error itself becomes a false one, there being 
20 error in Reality, the all-inclusive, completely harmonious 
whole. 

The realistic account of error is also beset with 
R ealties. Realism at first tries to explain truth ‘ e to be 
♦■he apprehension of the real as it is, and error its contami¬ 
nation by subjectivity. '* But this position is retracted by 
nore cautious realists who fear that this assigns to the mind 
*he power of influencing knowledge, and infecting it, in 
every case, by its subjectivity. To avoid this they think 
'f cognition as the relation of mind as such with objects 
as such (per sc) and think that the relation is wholly 
determined by the object. And then they altogether fail 
to explain error. Because if there be such relation there 
will be knowledge, and no error, and if, on the other hand, 
there is no such relation there is no cognition at all, and 
again no error can arise then. Realism has, therefore, to 
end in the same puzzle that perplexed Plato : Error at once 
involves cognition and yet no cognition, how could that be ? 
Bus paradox is overcome when one realizes with the prag¬ 
matist that knowledge is not objectively determined and 
that it is on the contrary a subjective experiment with the 
object and the object itself is at least partly the product of 
subjective selection, and is relative. 

4 . Pragmatic Logic 

The pragmatic theory of knowledge described above 
calls for a thorough-going reformation of the outlook and 
theories of traditional logic. This work is undertaken by 
Schiller in his Formal Logic , and Logic for Use. Dewey’s 
.ogical works, mentioned before, are also pragmatic in 
nature, but he always shows a tendency to associate himself 
idth Peirce and other objective scientific inquirers than 
with James and Schiller. In his recent great work. Logic , 
he not only fights shy of the name ‘pragmatism’, but also 
avoids reference to Schiller and his works on pragmatic 

14 
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logic. This is a very curious fact. The academic reescn 
for such repugnance that an outsider can guess is perhaps 
tlicc Dewey considers Schiller as one of those reformers 
Jog-C whom Dewey thinks to have *'disasfcrouslv cou> 
Pi-iuised their case by basing their logical construction 
uk-maiely upon psychological theories that reduced exig¬ 
ence to mental states and external associations amo^c? 
them, instead of upon the actual conduct of scientific 
inquiry.” 1 We shall follow here mainly the account c f 
Schiller, the frank and avowed cnampion of pragmatism ja 
logic, and occasionally refer to Dewey’s views. 

Pragmatism regards reasoning also in its concrete, 
biological, psychological setting, as only an experimental 
instrument developed for securing practical success in l:'e. 
IL emphasizes the biological significance of reasoning and 
does not like to divorce the science of reasoning either from 
psychology or from practical consequences, and matters of 
fact. Bearing in mind that 'ideas are plans of operations to 
be performed’, that 'concepts are synonymous with cor¬ 
responding sets of operations’, that words are only symbols 
lor carrying on experimental covert activity, and that 
reasoning is only a rehearsal of the steps and consequences 
of possible actions, pragmatists naturally regard formal 
logic as a barren abstraction and verbal hair-splitting which 
has forgotten the practical purpose to serve which it has 
come into existence. 

Logic is thus regarded as an empirical science in every 
respect. No a priori principle is required, Dewey points 
out, if experience is regarded in its original interconnected 
and complex nature, and not regarded as being composed 
of simple atomic elements. ''Atomistic empiricism and 
rational a priorism are correlative doctrines”. The first 
paves the way for the second, as Hume does for Kant, 
and Mill for Green. If experience be conceived to be dis¬ 
connected and atomic in structure, interrelation of expe¬ 
riences can only be conceived by reference to supra-empi- 
rical synthetic principles. 2 The so-called a priori necessi¬ 
ties of thought, Schiller points out, 1 are not really needs of 


1 Logic, p. si. 


’ Logic, pp. 153f. 


Logic for Use, p. 38. 
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>3jglit, but of l-'to, and their function is biological. We 
^not dispense with diem because without them we can- 
-jz pee did and control the conditions on which our life 

tads. Psychologically we begin life with an attitude 
ri experiment and in order to be able to start life we must 
i idllirg io believe something and try if it works. What- 
^\jz is thus provisionally accepted as a basis for work is 
a postulate. The postulate is "‘the most primordial form 
of truth-claim". 

An axiom is also a postulate which has been tried and 
foiad satisfactory and indispensable. As Schiller puts 
.t, "An 4 axiom’ should be conceived as a fully verified pos¬ 
tulate which serves as a principle for a fully established 
ac.ence. When a postulate reaches this stage its logical 
character has already been transformed. It is no longer a 
merely human demand upon nature. It no longer de¬ 
pends on our desire to uphold it, but rests securely on the 
sond mass of scientific facts it has been insti uniental in 
eliciting. So it can defy its critics by blandly requesting 
them to provide a substitute that will account for the facts 
in other and better ways ." 1 But very lew postulates 
attain this secure status, and even when they do they re- 
:mn it only so long as they continue to be satisfactory as 
instruments of control and prediction; they are never too 
secure to be discarded if necessary. Such then is the na¬ 
ture and status of the first principles on which logic, like 
azij - other science, can legitimately hope to be fo un ded. 
Formal logic ignores these facts and aspires to build a 
grand structure on a priori principles. The security it 
attains thereby is merely verbal, and not factual. Schiller 
tries to expose the verbalism and hollowness of formal 
logic in its different aspects and suggests the necessary 

. Beginning with terms Schiller shows that formal logic 
roigets that terms are mere symbols that stand for perso¬ 
nal meanings in concrete situations in life. The conse¬ 
quent fallacy is that it comes to believe that words have 
some fixed meanings irrespective of the persons who use 


1 Ibid, p- 361. 
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them and of the situations in which they use them. Thus 
originate, what Schiller calls, impersonal, verbal or dic¬ 
tionary meanings of words. Ambiguity is then regarded 
as a danger because it imperils the formal accuracv 
of arguments. Formal logic forgets the important truths 
that b verbal meaning is only potential’, that ‘no form &f 
words has any actual meaning until it is used 9 , that ‘ambi¬ 
guity does not matter, it is only another name for the 
plasticity of language 9 and that, therefore, the real mean¬ 
ing of a word is the personal meaning in which it is used ov 
a particular speaker in a particular context . 1 Formal logic 
neglects the 'relevance' of meanings to concrete situations, 
but humanist logic regards relevance “as one of the great 
pivotal notions on which real reasoning hinges . 9 ' 2 

The effect of this is a wrong conception of propositions 
and a confusion between proposition and judgment. As 
each word in a proposition is capable of alternative dic¬ 
tionary meanings, the proposition itself is also capable of 
many alternative meanings, and we do not know what 
particular meaning should be attached to it unless we re¬ 
fer to the intention of the speaker who uses it in a parti¬ 
cular context. A judgment on the other hand is a parti¬ 
cular, concrete act of human thought, and is not at all 
ambiguous. It is the specific, personal meaning the 
speaker has in mind when he uses any proposition in a con¬ 
crete situation. ‘Judgment is a personal act .’ 3 A pro¬ 
position turns into judgment by shedding its ambiguities 
and assuming an unambiguous meaning. It is a great 
confusion, therefore, to think, as formal logic does, that a 
proposition is only a verbal transformation or expression 
of a judgment, and that the two are otherwise identical. 

s The biologic of judgment 9 ( i.c . the biological concep¬ 
tion of it) is discussed by Schiller to show that judgment is 
the end of deliberation which is started in the rational 
animal when his habitual unthinking responses fail to meet 
a new, intricate situation. As an animal man is equipped 
with reflexes, instincts, impulses mostly determined by in- 

1 Ibid. Chap. IV. a Ibid. p. 

8 Ibid . p. 108. 
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Merited habits, and most of his actions and reactions in 
familiar situations are performed quickly with their aid and 
without any fore-thought. It is only when a new situation 
confronting man raises a problem (which however is not 
so unfamiliar and intricale as to paralyse thought and 
action) that man begins to enquire, doubt, hesitate, think 
or deliberate on the possible alternative ways of action for 
meeting the problematic situation. The process of delibera¬ 
tion ends in decision or judgment. But judgment is never 
final, it is a tentative decision, is ‘essentially experimental’. 
"The “subjects of the various judgments we tentatively 
formulate are all extracts from the total situation which 
strike us as significant: the ‘predicates’ all indicate ex¬ 
periments with these subjects which seem to us worth try¬ 
ing .” 1 

But the original experimental character of judgment 
tends to be forgotten when by repeated use we find it 
dependable. The uncertain nature of judgment can be seen 
from the fact that when seeing a yellow substance we 
judge. This is a mango’, our judgment is precarious 
and is based only on the expectation that its other 
unperceived characters, such as taste and smell, will also 
be experienced if the thing is tasted and smelt. The per¬ 
ceived colour and shape are treated as symbols for the 
unperceived characters. 

Being an expectation and anticipation, judgment is a 
truth-claim. If the claim is borne out by subsequent 
operation and experience, it stands verified, and becomes 
a truth; if not, it is an error. Truth and falsity primarily 
concern, therefore, a judgment and not a proposition which 
is a potential judgment. “A proposition”, says Schiller, 

never more than potentially true, it becomes act uall y 

true if it is used in a suitable context, but then it turns 
into a judgment ”. 2 

Judgment is described in many works on formal logic 
as involving a reference to reality. But ‘reality’ is taken 
in such a vague or objectionable sense that such a descrip¬ 
tion, to be accepted, must be understood as subject to the 

1 Ibid. p. 200. 


* Ibid. p. 118. 
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following four conditions, 1 namely that (1) the reality 
referred to is a c real-for-us’ by which 

are confronted in a vital situation; (2) the reality 

is something particular and concrete, not vague and general: 
(8) the real is “immanent in experience and relative to 
cognitive process”, not a transcendent archetype of 

experience, (4) and lastly, the real is only provisional and 
may undergo transformation. Judging by these conditions 
Schiller finds that Bosanquet’s definition of judgment as 
66 the reference of a significant idea to a subject in reality 
by means of an identity of content between them” is “a 
very master-piece of vagueness”, since it leaves it undecided 
whether the real is immanent or transcendent, formal or 
physical. Again he finds Bradley’s definition of judgment 
as “the act which refers an ideal content (recognised as 
such) to a reality beyond the act” bolder and clearer, but 
untenable. Because it destroys the human m eanin g of 
judgment by taking reality in a transcendental sense, 
identifying it with the Absolute whole which is clearly 
beyond finite human experience. 

Bike Schiller, Dewey also describes judgment in biologi¬ 
cal, experimental terms, as 6 the settled outcome of inquiry’. 
He also distinguishes judgment from proposition in a similar 
way; the “content of the latter is intermediate and re¬ 
presentative and is carried by symbols ; while judgment, 
as finally made, has direct existential import”. 2 He also 
holds that judgment is individual. 

Inference is regarded by the pragmatist as originat¬ 
ing, like judgment, out of a vital situation and as having 
solution of life’s problems as its object. Both judgment 
and inference, says Schiller, “are essentially experimental 
and purposive, and aim ultimately at the control of 
experience. Only, inference is more circuitous. It prolongs 
the experiment. It delays action. It tests a truth-claim, 
not directly by acting on it, but by the aid or mediation 
of other judgments first. Thus the pragmatic ‘consequences* 
relevant to a truth-claim in an inference are primarily 
other judgments: though ultimately the value of the whole 


* Ibid. pp. 226-9. 
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thought-process is decided, as before, by its application or 
working.” 1 

The formal logician is perplexed by tbe dilemma regard¬ 
ing syllogism, namely that, if the conclusion gives what is 
not contained in the premises, it is not absolutely certain, 
and if it gives what is contained in the premises, it gives 
no new information. The pragmatist does not experience 
this diffi culty because he boldly accepts the first horn of 
the dilemma. “All our reasoning”, says Schiller, “is 
hypothetical and experimental. We are not absolutely sure 
either of the truth of the premises or even of the 
maiming of our terms in the contexts in which we try to 
use them. But we are free to try if we are willing to learn.” 
The premises are so many hypotheses and the conclusion 
is the expected consequence which we draw in a spirit of 
adventure in the hope of learning something new by trying 
it in life. “Hence we may claim the utmost latitude in 
experimenting with hypotheses, provided they entail 
observable consequences which test them.” 2 The result 
obtained in the conclusion is sufficiently novel, if it is novel 
to the person who draws it. 

Tbe ideal of absolute certainty set up by formal logic is 
regarded by the pragmatist as a ‘wild goose chase 5 . “Our 
reasoning need not be valid to be valuable, a good proof 
need not be coercive to be persuasive and even 
convincing, and a truth may grow more probable and cer¬ 
tain throughout the ages, without ever becoming absolute. 
On the other hand, our thought must be authorised to ran 
risks, to show enterprise, to aim at ends, and to satisfy 
demands; it is not the safest , but often the boldest , thought 
that is crowned with success. For in adventures of thought, 
as of the battlefield, fortune favours the brave. 553 

The experimental nature of inductive reasoning is too 
well-known to require further proof. All scientific theories 
are only human hypotheses and are acceptable so long 
as they work. Inductive generalization is admittedly an 
enterprising leap from the known to the unknown. While 
traditional logic conceives the whole of logic in the light 

* Logic /or p. 368. 3 Ibid. p. 285. * Ibid , p. 819. 
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of formal deductive reasoning, and tries somet im es even ^ 
reduce the inductive process to a syllogistic form - 
pragmatic logic on the other hand conceives an inductive 
leap as the very pivot and prototype of logical t hinkin g 
and tries to formulate the whole of logic after it, reducing 
even deduction to a mere tentative step in the adventures 
of thought, whereby the possible consequences of an 
hypothesis can be visualized. Dewey’s conception of Logic 
as ’the theory of inquiry’, as we already stated in the 
introductory section of this chapter, tries to knit together 
the different topics of logic around this conception o' 
thought as a biological, experimental adventure. 

The value of such voluntarist logic, Schiller claims, lies 
in its protest against futile verbalism and vicious abstraction 
which have made logic a bugbear or a laughing stock, and 
in its ability to give the philosopher a charter of freedom 
that will emancipate him from thraldom to a sterile 
intellectualism, and enable him to experiment freely, run 
risks and try alternatives in order to find a philosophy that 
“satisfies to the full the demands of his whole soul.’" 

5. Theory of Reality 

Pragmatism is primarily a method, and a theory of 
knowledge, and not a theory of reality. The pragmatic 
method may be applied, and it has been, to the solution of 
metaphysical problems by different thinkers with different 
results. It is, therefore, idle to look for any definite theory 
of reality in the pragmatic school. What we shall discuss 
in this section would be rather the metaphysical tendencies 
observable in the two great and avowed pragmatists, James 
and Schiller. 

James’s conception jpf reality is rooted in his notion of 
experience, we have discussed before. It is the reality 
which we know by direct acquaintance, 6 ’that distributed 
and strung-along and flowing sort of reality which we finite 
beings swim in.” 3 This reality is, therefore, what is within 
our experience, and not what transcends it. As Schiller 

* Vide Dr. P.K. Ray, Deductive Logic and Keynes, Formal Logic, 

Logic for Use, p. 455. “ A Pluralistic Universe , p. 218. 
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says, it is a e real-for-us 5 . That which is beyond experience 
j as good as non-existent for us, unless it enters in any way 
^ 2:0 our experience, can be used, spoken of and referred to. 


James distinguishes this reality into three parts. 1 The 
5rst part of reality is “the flux of our sensations 9 ’, the 
second consists of eff the relations that obtain between our 
sensations or between their copies in our minds”, the third 
part of reality consists of “previous truths” (the previous 
atLested experiences). If what we mean by reality can be 
analysed into these three parts, it is our next business to 
see how little of this reality is independent of the human 
mind. Sensations are of course “forced on us, coming we 
know not whence' 5 , and just to this extent they are beyond 
human control. But it depends on us to which of the 
ja-coming sensations we shall attend. Our minds ‘exert an 
arbitrary choice’ in including, omitting, emphasizing, and 
ordering the sensations, and also in determining their 
direction, foreground, background and context. So the 
relations among sensations also are determined to a large 
extent by our minds. And previous truths in the light of 
which we interpret the sensations were also once derived 


from the first two kinds of experiences just shown to be 
controlled by the mind ; and which of these previous 
experiences would be applied in the interpretation of the 
present sensations also depends on the mind. So James 
says, “We receive in short the block of marble, but we 
carve the statue ourselves."'• 3 What we say about reality 
“depends on the perspective into which we throw it. The 
*hat of it is its own ; but the what depends on the which ; 

A and the which depends on us. 55J As a concrete 
y y illustration of such human determination of reality 
A A, James gives the adjoined figure 4 , which can be 
_ treated as star, or as two big triangles 
crossing each other, or as six equal triangles hanging 
together, etc. Though the that given in sensation 
is the same, the what is determined by human treatment. 


* Ibid. p. 247. 
4 Ibid. p. 252. 


1 Pragmatism, pp. 244-5. 
Ibid. p. 246. 
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even the number of the sensed object is a matter of human 
choice. And what is more instructive, all these human 
treatments of the ‘sensible that * are true. We at once 
understand that there may not be any inconsistency m 
there being many truths about what is ordinarily regarded 
as the same reality. The so-called ‘given* reality is an 
ambiguous stuff which can be variously treated by the mmd 
according to its own interest, purpose and choice, and it 
thus gives rise to diverse realities. Man is thus found to 
be the maker of realities and truths. Reality is not found 
by us ready-made, but it is made by us. This fact adds a 
tone of dignity to our position, a sense of responsibility to 
our action, a robust optimism to our life. 

The Humanism of Schiller is an elaboration of this 
view. 1 Following Protagoras he tries to show that man is 
the measure of reality ; in fact, he is in very important 
senses, the creator of it. Hegel conceived the great idea 
of, “the cosmic process as one with the thought-process’*, 
but he spoiled it by dehumanizing thought and 
thought an abstract principle devoid of particular peculiari¬ 
ties that attach to it in its concrete working in life. Look¬ 
ing at thought or knowing in the concrete, Schiller discovers 
at least five -different ways in which knowing matters to, 
changes and causes, truths and reals, changing both the 
knower and the objects known. First of all, by purposive 
analysis of the given flux of sensations, and interested 
selection out of them the human mind chooses and 
real objects of interest and inquiry. Secondly, by the 
influence of conscious and unconscious h uman preferences 
the objects are subtly pervaded by human meanings, and 
are thus thoroughly humanized. Thirdly, knowledge, when 
applied in action, alters the world around man. Fourthly, 
in some cases, human knowledge, in the form of opinions, 
affects and alters the ideas and behaviour of fellow human 
beings. Fifthly, “knowing always alters the knower, and 
as the knower is real and a part of reality, reality is really 
altered** thereby. All these points go to prove that the 


1 Vide Studies in Humanism, the chap, on “The Malting of Beauty." 
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view that knowledge does not make nor change reality, but 
simply discovers or reveals it, is not at all true. 

In spite of these arguments Schiller, like James, believes 
m the exis tence of an unknown reality, that is, in something 
that is given to, or just enters, the human mind before 
the mind acts upon it. This he sometimes calls ‘real reality* 
and conceives it, after the ancient Greek thinkers, as huZe, 
a plas tic, ambiguous, virgin stuff ; ‘a mere potentiality* 
which is not yet true or false, but ‘destined to develop into 
reality* when treated by the human mind. The ‘initial 
reality* is a living, responsive matter. This view is thus 
pfc-in to ‘hylozoism*. But in so far as reality is said to 
enter into active relation with human experience and to be 
the work of the human mind, Schiller’s view can also be 
called ‘panpsychism’. But by whatever name it is 
described, he observes, humanism stands “for interpreta¬ 
tions of the lower in terms of the higher”, for the attempt 
“to make the human and the cosmic more akin, and to 
bring them closer to us.” 1 Humanism is also a form of 
animism. 3 For, it interprets all realities as possessed of 
human meanings. “We all suppose”, says Schiller, “all 
events and all experiences to ‘have a meaning*; this is the 
great animistic postulate that stirs us up to ‘understand* 
the world*’.® 

Is humanism then idealism ? Schiller points out 4 that 
the opposition between idealism and realism is the ‘ultimate 
antithesis of intellectualist metaphysics*. Humanism can 
be a mediator between the two and incorporate, in a ‘higher 
synthesis’, what is valuable in both. Absolute idealism 
and realism coincide on the important point that ultimate 
reality is independent of our knowledge which has only to 
conform to it, the absolute thought or the absolute fact. 
But in truth, reality and experience are correlated.” The 
mind can no more be real without a ‘real world’ of some 
sort to recognize and know, than the real world known can 
be real without a mind to know it”. 5 Humanism tries to 


/btdL p. 448. * Humanism, p. 289. 
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• in Humanism, chap. XX ( Dreams and Idealism )• 
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preserve both sides of this important truth and cannot 
therefore, go under any of the old, one-sided views, realisrr 
or idealism. It may be called ‘personal idealism' to distin¬ 
guish it from 4 absolute idealism’, as well as, extrem- 
realism. But it can also be called realism in so far as 
rejects solipsism, like naive realism, as pragmaticailv 
satisfactory. The belief in other minds is the postulate o* 
every man in society, and solipsism is refuted by the success 
of this postulate in life. 1 The study of dreams, S chill er 
points out, has a lesson for both, extreme realism and 
extreme subjectivism. For while it suggests that the world 
of waking experience may be itself a consistent dream, and 
therefore, not absolutely real, on the other hand it shows 
that to know dreams as dreams we must be aware of some 
superior reality. 

But on the whole, Schiller confesses, humanism tends 
more towards idealism than to realism. As he says <k If 
nevertheless, it may seem that the balance finally inclines 
somewhat, to the ‘subjective’ side, because, after all, it is 
still held to be possible that every individual soul mav some 
day 4 awake 5 to find the reality of its world with all its 
works abolished for it overnight, the fault lies, not in our 
theory, but in the actual facts.” 2 But humanism is not, 
as we saw, solipsism. For, it recognises that the pragmatic 
truth and the pragmatic reality must be socially acceptable; 
hence it cannot be merely personal. 

James, as we saw, also tries hard to hold the balance 
even between idealism and realism. Though he tries to 
show that reality, that we can speak of and describe in 
philosophy, must in many respects be dependent on the 
human mind, he still retains belief in a 4 dumb’, ‘evanascent’, 

4 aboriginal’ stuff, as the 4 ideal limit of our minds’, which is 
4 just entering experience’ and has not yet been interpreted. 
But we only ‘glimpse it, but we never grasp it’. It is a 
mere 4 that’ and not yet a 4 what’. 3 Of course even the ‘that' 
is then experience ; but not necessarily subjective (or objec- 
■tive). It is neutral in character. In the wider sense of 


1 Humanism, p. 264. 

* Pragmatism , pp. 248-9. 


3 Studies in Humanism, p. 434. 
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ceaiism (the attempt to xeplain the lower in the light o£ 
tire higher), both James and Schiller are, however, idealists 
tr spiritualists as we already explained. 

As to the metaphysical problem of the one and the 
zmy 1 , pragmatism sides with pluralism rather than 
monism, though in its usual qualified way. Experience, on 
which James founds his pragmatism, is, as we saw, no 
•jtfreral stuff’; it is of a particular nature in each case and 
j just what it appears, flatness, brownness, heaviness and 
sc on. This pragmatic empiricism regards, therefore, parts 
xid particulars as the primary facts, and takes the whole 
zs a ‘being of the second order’. Moreover, every bit of 
experience that we can point to is itself found to be 
composed of parts; “nothing real is absolutely simple”, 
“every smallest bit of experience is a 'inultum in parvo 
pluially related”. 2 Pragmatism is thus genetically wedded 
to the pluralistic outlook. 

But this does not mean that James does not admit that 
m many respects the world may not be regarded as one.*' 
In fact, he admits that the world of experience is one in 
iO ±ar as it can be called a universe or one world, or 
experience, or being. It is one again as the different parts 
of it hang together, remain inter-connected and form one 
c'lutn of events influencing one another. But at the same 
time it is also many in so far as it is composed of many 
parts and there are also experienced discontinuities and 
disconnections among them. In fact experience is a 
concatenation , a chain-like process, of different particulars, 
and is thus both one and many. Looking at the world in 
this way James observes, “The great point is to notice that 
the oneness and the manyness are absolutely co-ordinate 
here.’ 4 The oneness of the world, and its manyness 
‘‘obtain in respects which can be separately named”, and, 
therefore, the world is ( ‘neither a universe pure and s im ple 
nor a multiverse pure and simple”. 5 


^ Pragmatism, Lec t. I V, and Some Problems of Philosophy, 
- a nP 1 *? 3 - V* 1 an d vm. 

« Universe, p. 822 a Pragmatism , loc. cit. 

Ibtd. p. 188. * i bi d. p . 148< 
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But why then doss pragmatism side with plura"-’*- 
rasher in an advocate both pluralism and monlsn 
dikc'er - ! respects ? The reply is thac monism, in the ~ f T" 
cep-ion cl che chief monists, is an extreme and r^crc s 
view which neither admits of degrees, nor makes 
provision for the reality of multiplicity in am- T 7 av - 
pluralism includes anything other than this extreme vW 
any theory that denies the truth of monism. Consequent-- 
tfce view that tries to do jusice to both unity and *m 
plieiLy falls within this wide range of pluralism for m,r- 
mcnism). Thus pragmatism has to seek shelter unde* 
catholic type of pluralism which does not insist on the 
disjunction and discreteness of things, and is even preonre^ 
to acknowledge unity among things provided kl v G u Vart 
some separation among things, some tremor of indepen¬ 
dence, some free play of parts on one another, some re^l 
novelty or chance, however minute.** 1 

This position is, moreover, openly accepted as a provi¬ 
sional hypothesis in the light of up-to-date empirical Szd- 
ings which may be upset one day by future experience.- 
Besides, the grounds on which such pluralism is based &rs 
intellectual rather than mystical. Mystic experience, 
James admits, does mostly favour a monistic view of tLe 
world. 3 

Pragmatism is often described as anti-metaphysical. 
We can see for ourselves from the foregoing discussion in 
what sense this criticism is valid. If metaphysics is taker, 
as having for its subject-matter trans-empirical reality and 
a priori principles, pragmatism is of course opposed to such 
metaphysics that is busy about the unattainable. But if 
the object of metaphysics be to study reality within the 
reach of experience, of any and every kind, pragmatism 
warmly welcomes it and participates in its task. 

6. Morality and Religion 

The pragmatic method and attitude have far-reaching 
applications and implications in the fields of morality 


1 Ibid. p. 160. 


Ibid. p. 161. 


8 Ibid. pp. 161-6. 
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-tl ?ion, as elsewhere, and an account of pragmatism would 
:e ^complete without some discussion on these points. 

'I) Pragmatism and Ethics 

As co the relation of pragmatism to morality we can 
-* once see in a general way how intimate il must be. 
Pragmatism furnishes, what Schiller calls, 1 the ethical basis 
metaphysics, by making will, conduct and practical con¬ 
sequences the basis of human life, and its values. Dewey 
xfcows that knowing is a kind of doing and James declares 
-fat even ‘’truth is one species of good , and not, es is 
usually supposed, a category distinct from good, and 
co-ordinate with it. The true is the name of whatever 
proves itself to be good in ihe way of belief '*; it is “what 
we ought to believe”. 2 Even facts and reals, Schiller con¬ 
tends, are forms of goods or values; they are facts and real 
because of being good for some human purposes. 3 

Ethics, in its wider sense of the science of the practical, 
.s thus the most fundamental of all sciences, according to 
pragmatism. But in addition to this general relation, 
specific applications of the pragmatic method to the solution 
of definite ethical problems are also possible; and they have 
been partly illustrated by the pragmatic writers. Every¬ 
where they insist that ethical questions should be settled 
not by reference to any a priori principles and standards 
but by their practical bearings, by consequences empir¬ 
ically observed in life. 

The very first result of the pragmatic approach to 
ethics is the denial of eternal and transcendental values, 
the abstract idea of the ultimate good. The idea, for 
example, that all human goods, actually realized, are good 
in so far as they approach more and more the ideal of 
perfection (which however can never be attained in finite 
experience) is rejected by pragmatism on the same ground 
on which it rejects the conception of transcendental truth. 
All goods are immanent in human experience, and attain¬ 
able here and now; and they are good as means of securing 

Humanism, Essay. I s Pragmatism, pp. 75-7. 

* Humanism, p. 10. 
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good, desirable consequences in life. All goods are fK 
instrumental, and, therefore, there is nothing intrinsica^ 
good, i.e., for its own sake without reference to the practical 
consequences it produces. It also follows logically fr 0El 
‘this test of consequences’, 1 that there is no one ultimate 
good to which all the rest are affiliated as means. Ethical 
pluralism goes hand in hand with metaphysical pluralism 
in the experimental empiricism of the pragmatist, for whoa: 
neither any good nor any truth is final; everything is provi¬ 
sional and acceptable in so far as it proves operationally 
satisfactory. There are many goods, and all are imbedded 
in specific particular experiences, such as of “health, vigour, 
business, education” 2 and other cultural and social values' 
all justified by their valuable consequences. 5 

But while rejecting the transcendental theory of values 
and dragging values down to the level of humdrum human 
experience, the pragmatist does not expose himself to the 
fallacy, committed by previous empirical moralists like 
Mill, namely of identifying value with what is actually 
valued. Dewey points out that there is a gulf of difference 
between what is actually desired, and what is thought 
desirable on reflection of consequences. To ignore this 
distinction is like holding that whatever happens to be 
eaten is eatable. We call a thing eatable only by watching 
the consequences it produces when eaten. A judgment of 
value is, therefore, based on the test of consequences 
acquired by experimental dealings with the thing. 

Thus we notice that while basing ethical values on ex¬ 
perience pragmatism does neither abolish the distinction 
between the b is ? and the ‘ought’, nor identify the goodwill: 
immediate pleasure. This, wc should also notice, is due to its 
prospective rather than retrospective consideration of things. 
The good, like truth, lies not in its conformity with the pre- 
established facts of experience but rather in its capacity 
for future desirable consequences. Ethics should help man 
regulate enjoyment in the light of the scientific knowledge 
of consequences, and not simply formulate theories. 


1 Dewey, The Quest for Certainty, p. 265. 


* Ibid. p. 261. 
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The ideal state of affairs -would demand an intelligent 
and enlightened control of life in all its aspects in the 
>ht of scientific discoveries. ‘"The issue involves nothing 
less than the problem of the directed reconstruction of 
rjonomie, political and religious institutions.’ 91 And the 
reconstruction must fully utilize scientific knowledge. In 
a recent small book on Freedom and Culture 2 Dewey dis¬ 
cusses in this light the problem of international understand¬ 
ing for securing and maintaining peace, freedom, democracy 
and all the values that civilization has taught man to prize. 

James and Schiller apply the pragmatic method to the 
solution of the very important ethical problem of free-will. 
They point out 3 that purely on theoretical grounds and 
a priori principles it is impossible to decide the question, 
ihere being equally strong arguments on both sides. But 
when we take into consideration our concrete experiences, 
as well as the consequences that would follow for life if 
freedom or determinism were true, we find that the 
balance definitely turns towards freedom. First of all, we 
have a definite ‘self-luminous and self-justifying’ ‘sense of 
ireedomV we feel that we con do certain things if we will. 
Secondly, such words 5 as ‘should’, ‘ought’, ‘can’ would 
bse their meanings if there were no choice in human 
aetion, if everything was completely determined. Thirdly 
(and this is the strongest pragmatic ground), belief in 
determinism spells pessimism ; fc man is made a mere 
instrument, powerless to decide his fate and improve his 
lot. On the other hand free-will “pragmatically means 
novelties in the world , the right to expect that in its 
deepest elements as well as in its surface phenomena, the 
future may not identically repeat and imitate the past”. 
“It holds up improvement as at least possible; whereas 
determinism assures us that our whole notion of possibi¬ 
lity is born of human ignorance, and that necessity and 
impossibility between them rule the destinies of the 

* Ibid. p. 247. J Pub. G. Allen and Unwin I/td. ( 1940 ). 

* pp. 115-21, and Humanism, Essay XVI. 

. Some Problems of Phil., p. 189, and The Will to Believe, p. 158. 

Humanism, p. 292. 

Pragmatism, pp. 118-21. 
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world.” “Free-will is thus a general cosmological theory 
of promise 991 and free-will “has no meaning unless it be a 
doctrine of relief.” 

Pragmatism, while it denounces pessimism for its 
depressing effect on life, does not accept the popular notion 
of optimism which is apt to make man lazy and indifferent 
by creating a sense of guaranteed security. Pessimism 
which thinks “the salvation of world impossible 39 and 
optimism which “thinks the world’s salvation inevitable 9 ’ 
are both rooted in deter min ism, the doctrine that the 
destiny of the world is completely pre-ordained. Believing 
in free-will and the utility of human enterprise pragmatism 
holds naturally a position midway between these two 
extreme views, namely, that the world is such that 
improvement or salvation is possible ; that the world can be 
made better , if man so likes and exerts his free-will. This 
doctrine James calls meliorism (melior=better) to dis¬ 
tinguish it from pessimism (pessimus=worst), and 
optimism (optimus=best). “Midway between the two”, 
he says, “there stands what may be called the doctrine 
of meliorism, tho 9 it has hitherto figured less as a doctrine 
tiian as an attitude in human affairs. Optimism has always 
been the regnant doctrine in European philosophy. Pessi¬ 
mism was only recently introduced by Schopenhauer and 
counts few systematic defenders as yet. Meliorism treats 
salvation as neither necessary nor impossible. It treats it 
as a possibility, which becomes more and more of a prob¬ 
ability the more numerous the actual conditions of salva¬ 
tion become.” 2 That meliorism is not an unfounded 
doctrine will be accepted by all who daily cherish ideals of 
self-improvement and social reform and realize the ideals, 
at least in part, and show thereby that the world can be 
really made better. 

(2) Pragmatism and Religion 

The application of the pragmatic method to problem 
of religion is also based on the test of consequences. 
Beliefs in God, design and immortality which have been 


x Ibid, p, 119. 


* Pragmatism , pp. 286-7. 
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cha lleng ed or ridiculed by many intellectualists on grounds 
of insufficient theoretical evidence, are accorded by the 
pragmatist a rightful place in the life of man on grounds 
of salutary effects for life. Faith, in the broadest sense, 
is upheld by him as the very first condition of human life. 
Scepticism and agnosticism are shown as results of barren 
rationalism based on abstract logic-chopping. They do 
not work in life. Even the sceptic has to live in faith, in 
so primary and basic acts as breathing (believing nega¬ 
tively that the air breathed is not harmful), in eating 
(believing that the food will nourish and do no harm), in 
rotUting (believing that the next step taken will be 
supported by the earth) and so on. Practice, as even 
Hume admitted, is the greatest cure of scepticism. 

The rationalist may take pride in his scepticism. He 
may think that though uncritical belief, as an animal 
tendency, operates in human life, reason is the supreme 
gift of man, and it should never abdicate its right 
to supremacy; reason should keep animal faith in check 
and never allow it to spoil the purity of critical thought. 
To such rationalists Schiller points out that “at bottom 
rationality itself is the supremest postulate of Faith”. 1 
How does the rationalist know that reality is rational 
or knowable by reason, or that reason is a safe instrument 
of knowledge, before trying to know, that is, before apply¬ 
ing reason in life in the faith that it will work ? ‘‘Without 
Faith, therefore, there can be no Reason, and initially the 
demands of ‘Faith’ must be as legitimate and essentially 
as reasonable as those of ‘Reason 9 they pervade.” a In 
other words, faith also must be given a trial in life on the 
same ground on which reason is given, and if it works, if 
it is verified and strengthened more and more by the 
experiences of life to which it leads, it becomes rationally 
acceptable. If any faith does not stand this pragmatic 
test it is rejected as spurious. Genuine religious faith, like 
a scientific hypothesis, is an inquiring, critical and self- 
verifying process based on a definite kind of experience 
and is not afraid of the light of truth or criticism. 


* Burnout ton, XVill. 


' Thirl. 
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Science and genuine Religion are thus not antagonis¬ 
tic, but very much allied. “Both rest on experience and 
aim at its interpretation: both proceed by postulation 
both require their anticipations to be verified.” 

In his classic essay entitled The Will To Believe 
James elaborately discusses this question of “our right to 
adopt a believing attitude in religious matters, in spite of 
the fact that our merely logical intellect may not have been 
coerced.’ 91 He shows that the choice between having reli¬ 
gious faith and going without it is a living, unavoidable 
and momentous choice, and that one who chooses to go 
without such faith for want of sufficient evidence does take 
as much risk as one who adopts the faith in the hope of 
obtaining future verification; for the former runs the risk 
of losing an estimable prize that faith may bring. A 
choice that vitally affects life and stirs man’s feelings 
is a live one. The choice between believing and dis¬ 
believing God is such a one. An unavoidable or forced 
choice is a choice between two exhaustive alternatives 
between which there is no third course left open, so that 
not to accept one alternative means automatic acceptance 
of the other. Between assuming an attitude of faith 
towards religious matters and doing without it there is no 
third alternative. Even suspense of belief here practicallv 
means to go without the effects and advantages of belief, 
and it is, therefore, in the same boat as disbelief, in 
practical consequence. 2 The attitude of the sceptic is to 
suspend judgment and his motto is “Better risk loss of 
truth than chance of error. 993 But he does not realize that 
he is running the great risk of never being able to attain 
the truth of religion, if there be any, and all its practical 
blessings in this life and in future, by denying himself the 
spirit of adventure by which alone truths can be attained. 
He suffers, if religion is true, just as much as the positive 
disbeliever does. 

A ehoice is not trivial but momentous if its consequences 
are very important for life, if the stake is of unique value. 


1 The Will to Believe , etc., pp. 1-9. 

" Ibid. p. 26. 


3 Ibid. pp. 2-4. 
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Religion “offers itself as a momentous option. We are 
supposed to gain even now, by our belief, and to lose by 
yjr non-belief, a certain vital good.*’ 1 So it is not a matter 
teat can be trifled wixh. 

It may be said that to choose religion c® such gro un ds 
:s to be influenced by passions that rule over irrational 
aspect of human nature. James points out chat even the 
choice of irreligion is ultimately guided by a passion. For 
wcile insecurity and insufficiency of evidence are realized 
by the believer and the sceptic alike, the first is passionate 
enough to run the risk of error in the hope of vruth, che 
second has the opposite passion of risking truth for fear of 
error. Nay, the sceptic is positively guided by an irrational 
rule of conduct in shutting the only door by which a certain 
kind of truth might have the chance of entering experience 
and becoming verified. 

There is thus ample justification of the will to believe, 
that is of the right to believe under such circumstances. 
James sums up the essence of this claim thus : 

“Our passional nature not only lawfully may, but must 
decide an option between propositions, whenever it is a 
genuine option that cannot by its nature be decided on 
intellectual grounds; for to say, under such circumstances, 
‘Do not decide, but leave the question open 9 , is itself a 
passional decision,—just like deciding yes or no,—and is 
attended with the same risk of losing the truth 99 ." 1 

In another essay entitled Reflex Action and Theism , 
James, in the role of a teacher of physiology, tries to show 
that God affords the most adequate object of the three 
departments of the mind. The three departments are 
sensory impression, reflection and action. They correspond 
to the sensory nerves, the brain and the motor nerves, the 
triadic structure of the nervous system. 

In our work-a-day life neither our sensible nature nor 
thought nor volition realizes maximum potentiality. Only 
a part of the total influence coining from the external world 
is selected and translated into knowledge; we attend only 
co that part of it which interests us at the moment, and 


1 Ibid. 


a Ibid. p. 11. 
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only a part, therefore, can be translated also into action 
and our volitional nature is not, therefore, fully satisfied* 
it demands fuller outlet for its pent-up energy. Under the 
pressure of our ■will and emotion our cognitive faculties 
constantly select and order the facts of sense in different 
ways, yielding now a scientific, now a poetic, now some 
other picture of the world. But none of these efforts 
succeed in gi ving stable peace or satisfaction to the active 
aspect of our life. The picture that theistic thought draws 
of the world is also an attempt made to satisfy our volitional 
nature. But it proves to be the most satisfactory one. 
For it takes the whole world, the sum total of all that is 
presented to sense, and interprets it as a responsive power 
answering to the call of our heart and will. It satisfies the 
whole of our perceptive, reflective and active nature and 
establishes a stable harmony among these. Theism gives 
the most satisfactory solution, because “Not an energy of 
our active nature to which it does not authoritatively 
appeal, not an emotion of which it does not normally and 
naturally release the springs. At a single stroke, it c han ges 
the dead blank it of the world into a living thou , with whom 
the whole man may have dealings. 991 

This theistic picture that our thought draws of the 
world is no more arbitrary than the scientific, or any other 
picture that mind chooses to draw out of the given plastic 
sensible world. On the contrary it is the truest, as it is the 
most satisfying to the will at the instance of which and to 
satisfy which our cognitive nature works. God is thus 
“the most adequate possible object for minds framed like 
our own 993 that is, framed of a triadic nature. Religion is 
the total reaction of such a mind to God. 

Regarding the exact nature of God, pragmatism in 
consistency with its conception of relativity, keeps an open 
mind. In his Pragmatism and Varieties of Religious 
Experience James permits the possibility of a variety of 
conceptions of God suiting different temperaments, their 
satisfactoriness being relative to the respective minds.' 

1 Ibid. pp. 12Q-7 (our italics). 9 Ibid. p. 115. 

* Pragmatism , 800-801. 
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But he points out that the conception of God compatible 
frith the pluralistic faith of the pragmatist should lie 
between naturalism and absolutism, and he is inclined to 
accept in addition to the supreme power, God, the possi¬ 
bility of various other superhuman forces responsive to the 
needs of man and co-operating with him for the salvation 
of the world. This would appear to be a species of 
polytheism. But James remarks that “the original poly¬ 
theism of m anki nd has only imperfectly and vaguely 
sublimated itself into monotheism, and monotheism itself, 
so far as it was religious and not a scheme of classroom 
instruction for the metaphysicians, has always viewed God 
as but one helper, primus inter pa/res, in the midst of all 
shapers of the great world’s fate.” 1 Pragmatism “can be 
called religious, if you allow that religion can be pluralistic 
or meleoristic in type”. 3 But it does not want to be 
dogmatic, every one has to decide for himself what form of 
religion will work best with him, because “ evidence for God 
lies primarily in inner personal experiences.” 3 

The belief in God, however inferior it may be, is a 
promise, in our trials and tribulations; “it guarantees an 
ideal order that shall be permanently preserved” and 
persuades us to believe that 6 'tragedy is only provisional 
and partial, and shipwreck and dissolution not the 
absolutely final things”. 4 It possesses “an extraordinary 
tonic and consoling power”. And in whatever form that 
belief comes it practically means “ 'God’s in his heaven; 
all's right with the world ’.—TJiaVs the real heart of your 
theology, and for that you need no rationalist definitions.” 5 

In The Varieties of Religious Experience, A Study in 
Human Nature, which was the outcome of the Gifford 
Lectures delivered by him (at Edinburgh in 1901-2), James 
discusses in great detail the psychological, biological, and 
philosophical aspects of the various religious phenomena 
that have obtained in different ages and lands. Through 
a long and tortuous course of historical considerations which 
show the versatile scholarship and the wide and penetrating 


1 Ibid. p. 298. 

4 Ibid. p. 106. 


* Ibid, p. 800. 


4 Ibid. p. 100. 
* Ibid. p. 182. 
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sympathies of a noble and great mine, Janies comes iz t -« 
same conclusion as we have briefly scaled above. p_ e ’ ? lr *^ 
is primarily a nmvtcr and necessity of life Ic is a biolo^- 
reacLlon 1 —a conception, which wc sha^ 1 : 11 a later, ate *5 
into Bergson's conception of relic ion as ~rll. James 
to show that we can and should tlishngv.sh between 
basic nucleus of religious beliefs end the additional intellec¬ 
tual, metaphysical doctrines foisted on them, which he cabs 
over-beliefs . 2 It is about the latter that there are conflicts 
and battles cf opinions. But regarding the basic belets 
there is a wonderful unanimity. Ueellng nnd conduct c* 
religious men possess striking similarity, L hough their 
thoughts and words vary. ‘‘When we survey the whole 
held of religion, we find a great variety in the thoughts that 
ha^e prevailed there; but the feelings on the one hand and 
conduct on the other are almost always the same, for Stoic 
Christian, and Buddhist saints are practically indistinguish¬ 
able in their lives." 3 The theories, being variable, are 
secondary; the essence of all religions must be looked for 
in this unanimity of feeling and conduct. The conduct 
again is an expression of feeling. The religious feeling in 
so far as the intellect can grasp and express it is analvsable 
into a feeling of uneasiness, ii a, sense tnat there is sometk'nc 
wrong about as as we naturally stiand'*, and a solution or 
a feeling of relief, 4 “a sense that we are saved from the 
wrongness by making proper connection with the higher 
powers". 4 

From this it would appear that there is a great truth, 
holds James, in what Professor Leuba says, 3 namely that 
“God is not known, he is not understood; he is used" in 
life; that Si Not God, but life, more life, a larger richer, 
more satisfying life, is, in the last analysis, the end of 
religion. The love of life, at any and every level of 
development, is the religious impulse. Religion is thus 
at bottom biological. 


1 Op. Cit. pp. 51-2, 503-5. 
4 Ibid. p. 508. 


a Ibid . p. 504. 4 Ibid. p. 504 

" Monist, July, 1901. 
pp. 506-7. 
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Tiie philosophical question of the existence of God is 
relevant to this practical, biological attitude. Dewey 
-jj.es to show that the heart of religion is, as Schleiermacher 
Lolds, the f sense cf dependence '; and the religious attitude 
5 a sense of the possibilities of realizing an ideal, and its 
ievoiion to this ideal does not depend on ce the proof of its 
antecedent existence**, but on its ability to provide a 
satisfactory basis on which the religious life can depend 
md progress . 1 Belief in the existence of God starts, like 
other beliefs, as a provisional postulate for life. 

James criticizes I he different kinds of attacks made 
on religion by persons who try to discredit it by showing 
its low origin, such as unbalanced hysterical mind, 
unhealthy nerves, perversion of the sexual instinct and 
the like. He points out that such attempts are as childish 
as would be the attempt to refute the value of a scientific 
discovery or an industrial commodity by showing up the 
author's neurotic constitution. The origin is no criterion 
cf value. Value must be ascertained by its satisfactory 
results. For determining the value of a religion we must 
judge it by the inner happiness, the serviceability, the 
consistency with other ideas. Moreover, just as religion 
can be traced to certain bodily and mental circumstances 
cf persons, disbelief can similarly be traced to certain 
other conditions and criticized by its origin; and the issue 
will thus remain unsettled . 2 4 ‘The plain truth is to inter¬ 
pret religion one must in the end look at the immediate 
content of the religious consciousness.’ 5 " 

The philosophy of religion to be fruitful must collect, 
observe, compare, and frame hypotheses on, such facts of 
immediate religious consciousness. In a word it should 
adopt the same procedure as the other empirical sciences, 
and it snould, therefore, be a science of religions. The 
status of this science would then be as respectable as that 
of the physical science; and even for those who have no 
religious experience of their own it would be what optics 
is for the blind. 2 But if instead of this empirical scientific 


a The Varieties, etc., Lect. I. 
' Ibid. 456. 


* Quest etc., pp. 2SS-91. 
‘Ibid. p. 12 f. n. 
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procedure, the philosophy of religion “assujnes to cc.> 
struct religious objects out of the resources of logics, 
reason alone, or of logical reason drafting rigorous :nfp> 
ence from non-subjectlve facts " 1 ''chat is from facts oibr 
thgn these present to the consciousness of the religion 
individuals) it can no doubt raise grand a priori systems, 
as Hegelians have done, but then it travels a tray from the 
concrete facts of religion towards the unreal region ;f 
abstraction and verbalism. It fails to convince one of the 
truth of religion. Its “formulas are like stereoscopic or 
kinetoscopic pholographs seen outside the instrument, 
they lack the depth, the motion, the vitality ." 3 “In 
sad sincerity’*, says James, “I think we must conclude 
that the attempt to demonstrate by purely intellectual 
processes the truth of the deliverances of direct religious 
experience is absolutely hopeless .” 3 


1 ibid. p. 483. 


“Ibid. p. 437. 


4 Ibid . p. 455. 



CHAPTER V 

T EE PHIEC3CPHY OF BERGSON 

1. Introduction 

Aii---or.fa philosophers cl Are present age none ha. 
received so high a recognition and enjoyed so great; a 
fCDuIariry in and outside the philosophical wornd as the 
French savant Henry Bergson (1359—19 il). Originality 
cf philosophic insight, first-hand knowledge of science, 
particularly Biology, power of exposition and. above all, 
an exquisite literary style combined to secure for him a 
L-pi que position in the modern world of culture. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that his works should be translated into 
so many languages and he should be awarded a Nobel 
prize—a unique honour for a philosopher. 

The philosophy of Bergson reflects the same spirit of 
the times as Pragmatism with which it shares its attitude 
of revolt against Absolute Idealism, particularly against 
intellectualism, and block conception of the universe. 
William James was delighted to see, towards the close of 
his life, the rise of the new dynamic philosophy of Bergson, 
and welcomed its able advocacy of the dynamic and anti- 
intellectualistic point of view, which he himself had been 
trying to establish against absolutism. 1 

The study of Biology left a permanent impression on 
Bergson, and moulded his metaphysical outlook. While 
the materialist tries to interpret the whole world—matter, 
life and mind—in terms of matter alone, and the idealist 
in terms of mind -lone, Bergson attempts tc understand 
everything in terms of life. The root idea of Bergson’s 
thought is the life-force which we feel throbbing wilhin us. 
The world of matter lying extended before us and ideas 
appearing within our mind are understood as products of 
the same life-impetus or vital impulse (elart vital). Like 
materialism and idealism, the vitalism of Bergson is. 


* T iae A Pluralistic Universe, Lect. VI. 
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therefore, a kind of monism. But it has a special 
advantage over the other two. The gulf between matter 
and mind is so wide that the reduction of any one of them 
to the other appears to be absurd and forced. But life 
which stands mid-way between matter and mind, is closer 
to both, and the attempt to understand these in terms of 
life seems, therefore, to be comparatively easier. In f act 
modem physics by reducing matter into energy, and 
modern psychology, by its attempt to explain mental 
phenomena in terms of physiological reactions or uncon¬ 
scious tendencies, only render the Bergsonian hypothesis 
more probable and acceptable. If what appears as 
inert matter is the manifestation of energy , 1 the barrier 
between such matter and living matter is not insuperable, 
and if what appear as ideas are the products of actions 
or tendencies, not themselves conscious, the dis ti nc tion 
between life and mind ceases to be fundamental. Thus 
the cumulative evidence of physics and psychology points 
to an ultimate reality of the nature of energy by which 
both physical and psychical phenomena can be explained 
without much difficulty. Bergson’s philosophy of elan 
vital or life impulse as the basic reality is, therefore, in 
harmony with the general trend of modern science, and 
in some respects Bergson may be regarded as the fore¬ 
runner of modern tendencies. 

It should be noted however that the vitalism of 
Bergson is nearer to spiritualism or metaphysical idealism 
than to materialism. For, as we shall find hereafter, life 
possesses even in its primitive forms some rudimentary 
marks of spiritual activity; and consciousness in its most 
general aspect is co-extensive with life . 2 

In fact in many places Bergson describes the original 
force as a current of consciousness or as supra-conscious- 
ness . 4 Life manifested in different organisms is thus con¬ 
ceived as the result of a struggle of the force of conscious¬ 
ness in and through the environment of matter. Con- 


VSfe Matter and Memory , pp. 264-5. * Mind Energy , p. 8L 

Iota. p. 21, and Creative Evolution, pp. 1OT*, 275, et passim,. 
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sejousness is freedom and matter is determination. Life 
k consciousness struggling to overcome the impeding and 
(jetermining influence of matter and express itself in 
creative activity. Bergson’s vitalism assumes, therefore, 
a form of spiritualism with this difference that unlike its 
ordinary adherents, Bergson conceives the spirit as essen¬ 
tially a force or impulse rather than reason or thought 
*ad, therefore, views the universe as a flux and not as a 
static or pre-determined system. Bergson’s philosophy 
resembles idealistic philosophy also on the point that 
ffnlilrp. Realism, it attempts to study reality from the 
stand-point of the whole which is regarded as organic, 
and more fundamental than the parts. But Bergson does 
not conceive like idealists the organization within the 
whole in terms of reason or thought, but literally in terms 
of hfe. The parts are related in the whole of reality just 
as different tendencies acquired by past habits mingle into 
one peculiar bend in a living organism. 

The dynamic conception of reality which we find more 
and more in present-day scientific philosophers like White- 
head, first appeared in modern times perhaps in the philo¬ 
sophy of James. But Bergson develops it in an original way, 
and the influence of Bergson on Whitehead and other sub¬ 
sequent thinkers can be clearly seen in many important 
respects. 

Every form of dynamic philosophy must be necessarily 
based on the reality of time. It has, therefore, to investi¬ 
gate carefully the conception of time, and examine critically 
the many classic doctrines demonstrating the illusory 
character of time. Bergson’s philosophy of change too is 
based on a particular theory of time and we must under¬ 
stand it very clearly before we can hope to grasp his 
peculiar point of view. 

2. The Conceptions of Time and Change. 

The problem of Time is almost as old as Philosophy. 
Some thinkers have attempted to uphold the reality of 
Time, others Have condemned it as a mere appearance too 
W1 ttf pottfes and contradictions to be real. But all agree 
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that time consists in the succession of homogeneous 
moments which do not differ from one another in respect 
of character or quality. The well-known objections raised 
by the Eleatics in ancient days and by Bradley in recent 
times, arise from this conception. Kant also conceives 
time in the same way, and holds that it is a mere subjective 
form of intuition, essentially a human way of looking at 
things and, therefore, has no place beyond the world of 
appearance, in things-in-themselves. The conception of 
change wedded to such a conception of time is nothing 
more than that of succession and replacement of state by 
state; and it has to succumb to the same kind of destructive 
criticism. Motion, too, is conceived according to this idea 
of time, as the occupation of different positions in space 
at successive instants of time, and it becomes thus a source 
of endless puzzles and paradoxes, as Zeno, Bradley and 
many others point out. 

This popular conception of time underlies our practical 
outlook on the external world with which we have to deal 
in daily life. Mathematics, mechanics and other sciences 
of practical utility naturally accept it and build their 
theories on it. So Bergson sometimes calls it mathema¬ 
tical time. It is good for all practical purposes. But when 
we penetrate deeper into the conception and try to under¬ 
stand its meaning and implications logically, we are con¬ 
fronted with the difficulties referred to above. 

With the critics of this mathematical conception of 
time Bergson is at one; and he too agrees that such time 
cannot be accepted as real. But he differs from them to 
hold that it is really a mere spurious product of a real 
which it implies and stands on, and of which we fortunately 
have an intimate, though neglected, experience in every day 
life. This genuine time he calls duration (duree). Thus 
while denying time in the ordinary sense, Bergson admits it 
in another way, nay, as we shall see, he makes that the very 
essence of Reality. It is necessary to understand how this 
new idea is reached from the work-a-day conception of fame. 

We ordinarily suppose that events take place in time in. 
the internal world as well as in the external. According to 
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Bergson, the states in the mind of course succeed one 
another. But things in the external world are perceived 
as simultaneous , and as extended in space, outside one 
another. They are present all together . There is thus 
neither past nor future in space, and therefore, no succes¬ 
sion. The external world is the simultaneous togetherness of 
many objects existing side by side. The so-called successive 
states of the external world are nothing but different simul¬ 
taneous presentations of the world arranged successively by 
the min d. If we deduct mental activity there would be 
nothing left but simultaneity and the external world would 
be devoid of time or succession . 1 

It is clear then that time as an order of succession 
has its roots in the mind. The mind retains its experiences 
nnrl it separates them and sets them one after another 
whenever we are aware of succession. Though succession 
would not exist without mind or consciousness, it does not 
follow that every form of consciousness arises in the form 
of succession. Bergson takes great pains to investigate 
the different states of consciousness, and is convinced after 
an elaborate enquiry that there are two aspects of our 
mental life, a superficial one, and a deeper one. In its 
superficial aspect it consists of sensations, emotions, 
thoughts, etc., which are separated, isolated, named and 
arranged one after another. Succession belongs only to 
this superficial aspect. But in its deeper aspect the 
different experiences of the mind are inseparably inter¬ 
mingled, they interpenetrate and form one concrete whole, 
in which no element is outside another and the elements 
are not, therefore, arranged in any order of succession . 2 
In every intense experience, e a violent love’, 6 a deep 
melancholy’, a burning passion, or any other thing of the 
hind, there is a feeling of our entire existence being 
churned and stirred. Our whole being is moved in a way 
too deep for expression. The peculiarity of such an expe¬ 
rience is that the more intense it is the more do we fail 
to isolate its elements, bring it under a definite class, and 
label it with a familiar name. The reason is that here 


1 Tirne and Free Will, p. 120. 


* Ibid . p. 129. 
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everv aspect of our existence p6ini68.t6s the rest 
imparts to them its own colour. We have thus an undis¬ 
tinguished multiplicity of elements blending into a moving 
whole whose intensity is due to the cumulative force of 
the interpenetrating elements. 

Such an intense experience reveals the basic nature cf 
our self, it show's our existence in its entirety. We find 
here what real movement, growth, change and duration 
are. That there are change and growth in such a deep 
feeling is amply proved by its moving character and its 
manifestations. And as there is change there must als& 
thing about it is that there is no succession here, but 
be time through which it endures. But the most striking 
interpenetration. So the time or duration of such a feeling 
cannot surely be an extended series of experiences coming 
one after another. The elements do not exist here isolated 
and outside one another to be able to form an order of 
succession. Time here is another name for continuous 
development of a multiplicity of elements constantly run¬ 
ning into one another, the process of unification going 
hand in hand with multiplication. Bergson, therefore, 
identifies it with the deeper reality which we experience 
within us. Real time is better named duration, because 
while ordinarily time suggests succession, duration suggests 
the en during and continuous character which belongs to 
real time. 

The superficial aspect of the mind, in which there 
appears succession of sensations, emotions, thoughts, etc.* 
is the one with which we lead our practical life. It is a 
selective abstraction from the deeper, entire mind. Life 
requires for its success concentration of attention on 
particular aspects of experience. A man on a busy street, 
for example, must isolate from his total experience the 
sound of a motor horn, fix it before his mind and behave 
towards it appropriately, or he would be crushed to death. 
The exigencies of practical life require, therefore, the 
breaking up of his entire, concrete experience into frag¬ 
ments, and the treating of them as discrete states or 
objects. 
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Again, man is essentially a social creature, and he 
musT be able to communicate his feelings to others 
.-rough language. Eut language would be impossible if 

ds did nci carry fixed meanings. The necessity for 
jrim'jnicaLion acrs, therefore, as a very powerful force 
r. making man isolate and split up his experiences into 
-jced patterns and label them with words having fixed 
•Ltanings. He has thus to disregard the changing and 
.mobile character of experience and treat it as something 
: 2 „d slid immobile. For example, the first impression of 
2 particular fcou^e, a man or a dish changes a good deal 
n;:h experience, arid yet we call it by the same name 
dxmg our attention on its comparatively abiding charac- 
*ers and disregarding its changes. Language thus makes 

gradually insensible to the changing aspects of 
experience, and. has consequently a great influence in 
-obdifying the mobile reality for us. 1 It is thus that our 
ieeper experience which is a complex, continuous, 
".broken flux turns into discrete and isolated states and 
mages outside one another. 

The relation of externality among different elements 
' experience, thus generated, means the birth of extension 
Jt of what was originally unextended. Though the 
xrensitj' found in our deeper experiences of love, hope, 

* cauty, etc., derives its force from a multiplicity of 
elements mingling together, this multiplicity, we saw, 
exists undifferentiated. But extension consists in a 
-fferentiated multiplicity the elements of which stand 
-witside one another. The differentiation of the undiffer¬ 
entiated is, therefore, the process by which the extended 
-s born out of the unextended. If the intensity of the 
weeper mental life can be called tension, extension would 
"e detension or relaxation. 

The ordinary conception of time as the succession of 
homogeneous or similar moments is based on the pattern 
Ci space, the moments being set outside one another. 
That is clearly shown by the fact that we generally repre¬ 
sent time in our mind with the help of a straight line the 


Jfcicf. p. 181, 
16 
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different parts of which stand for the past, the present 
ftiyj the future. Several consequences follow from this 
spatialization of time. We imagine time to consist of 
similar instants, just as a line consists of simfl nr 
points. Thus time comes to be viewed as a 
homogeneous length. We also think that time be 
measured like space, and adopt different units for its 
measurement. The most fatal consequence of spatializa¬ 
tion, however, is that we come to believe that the past is 
left behind, and is dead and gone, and the future lies 
ahead, and therefore the present is all that is left, and is 
of any consequence. The concrete unity of an unbroken 
whole of real time is thus sundered into abstract, inde¬ 
pendent instants, and their continuity is lost in a 
dis continuous collecton of successive moments. 

With this abstract, spatialized, conception of timo we 
try to understand change and movement in the external, 
as well as in the internal world, and, therefore, miss their 
real nature. Change of a mental state or of a material 
object is conceived as a series of states succeeding one 
another. Motion is similarly pictured as the successive 
positions of some thing on a line at different instants of 
time. Hut change and movement so conceived are only 
spurious symbols. For they are static. The mere repeti¬ 
tion of different states or positions cannot constitute 
change or motion. There must be something continuing 
and developing through the different states to unify them 
into one process of change, or there .would be only a 
discrete and discontinuous multiplicity. 

This difficulty is felt by many thinkers. But instead 
of revising their false notion of time as succession, they 
try to get over the difficulty by supposing permanent sub¬ 
stances. Thus a permanent unchanging ego is supposed 
in order to explain the unity and continuity of mental 
states, and permanent material substances are imagined 
to understand external changes. But Bergson points out 
that the addition of unchanging substance to a senes con¬ 
sisting of unchanging units cannot produce change or 
movement; never can <c solids strung upon a solid make up 
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that duration which flows.” “What we actually obtain 
in way is an artificial imitation of the internal life* 
a static equivalent which will lend itself better to the re¬ 
quirements of logic and language, just because we have 
eliminated from it the element of real time.’ 91 

It is not possible to measure real time. For 
it is an unceasing development of new and ever¬ 
growing characters, and not a repetition of identical con¬ 
tents necessary for counting and measuring. Moreover, 
the multiplicity of phases it contains cannot be separated 
into discrete elements without destroying its essential 
nature. Hence no measurement is possible of real time or 
change. 

“Now, just for this reason, science cannot deal with 
time and motion except on condition of first eliminat¬ 
ing the essential and qualitative element of time, duration, 
and of motion, mobility.” 3 The so-called measurement of 
time or duration is simply comparison of duration 
with duration, for example, the duration of a meet¬ 
ing with that of the duration of the motion of the hands on 
the dial of the clock, or with the motion of the sun in the 
sky. In such comparison the mind notes the simultaneity 
of the durations compared. The so-called measurement of 
velocity is simply the measurement of the path traversed 
during (Le. f simultaneous with) a period of time, and not of 
the real act of moving. It is seen thus that what is really 
measured in the name of time or motion is nothing but 
space, and its characteristic feature, simultaneity. 

The paradoxes raised by Zeno and others regarding 
motion are due to the confusion between the act of moving 
and the path traversed by the moving body. The path is 
infinitely divisible, but not the act or process, and it is a 
m is ta k e to attempt to establish a complete correspondence 
between the two. The interval which separates two neigh¬ 
bouring points on the path is infinitely divisible, and i£ 
motion consisted also of parts like those of the interval it¬ 
self, the interval would never be crossed as Zeno rightly con— 

'Creative Evolution, p. 4. 

™ and free Will, p. 115. 
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■'■ended. But in lact every act of motion is a simple jndi- 
vlsicle act which can cover a certain span of space all at 

We are now in a position to understand the exact mean¬ 
ing of time and change in the dynamic philosophy of Berg¬ 
en. For him, we find, time does not mean succession, and 
^ng6 docs not mc&n incrc succession ox stoxssj-—■the re- 
^cement of one state by another. But time is duration 
^hich is the nature of real change itself. “Duration is the 
continuous progress of the past which gnaws into the future 
and which swells as it advances. And as the past grows 
without ceasing, so also there is no limit to its preserva- 

t^on 

Every present experience is felt a* a duration. It is, 
James says, like a ‘saddle-back’, and not like a ‘needle- 
-Ojnt’ or a 'knife-edge'. It has, as Bergson says, one foot 
m the past, another in the future. * The past, all that **we 
have felt, thought and willed from our earliest infancy is 
there leaning over the present” and it is felt in the form 
of tendency.’” The future also is felt as the tendency 
towards which the present leans. So if we consider the 
three dynamically as felt tendencies or impulses we can 
understand how they can interpenetrate and form one mov¬ 
ing and growing whole. What is intuitively felt as a 
dynamic whole is analysed by the intellect into successive 
static ideas and distinguished as the past, the present and 
the fut ur e, placed outside one another. 

The different aspects of Bergson's philosophy centre 
round t his conception of Time or Change and we can indicate 
here how the problems, which underlie philosophy, arise. 
If reality is change, how are we to understand matter and 
mind, the two patent types of reality, and their interrela¬ 
tion ? How again are we to understand the history, 
origin and development of the universe ? How is Reality 
known, and what should, therefore, be the method of Philo¬ 
sophy ? Lastly, is there any place for morality and religion 
in this system of thought ? We shall discuss these prob- 


1 Ibid. pp. 112f. 

* Matter and Memory , pp. 176-7. 


* Creative Evolution, p. 5. 
4 Creative Evolution, p. 6* 
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lems in the subsequent sections under the four heads : (1, 
Matter and Mind, (2) Creative Evolution, (8) The Method 
a£ Philosophy, (4) Morality and Religion. 

3- Matter and Mind 

(i) r; hat really is matter ? 

When we try to understand Reality as change, the 
very first difficulty we feel is : How can there be change 
without some substance, mental or material, whlc 
changes ? But such a question reveals that we are meaning 
by change, what it ordinarily means, the state of some 
reality. Change, we have seen, means, for Bergson, not ai 
abstract state or succession of states, but the concrete 
growing process of organization, which is the nature o5 
Reality itself. The error of conceiving change as succes¬ 
sion is sought, in vain, to be supported by a second error, 
the supposition of a static substance to unify the successive. 
But as soon as the first error is given up, the need for the 
second disappears. In other words, the concrete conception 
of change as a growing process of development and conser¬ 
vation, a duration which "swells as it advances’, is a self- 
sufficient conception of Reality; it dispenses with the 
supposition of a subratum lying behind change. 

The ordinary conceptions of matter and mind, therefore, 
require revision. Bergson undertakes this task in his 
Matter and Memory , and subsequently in other works. 

It is a common belief that when we open our eyes or 
touch objects we perceive matter all around us. But really 
what we perceive are images. Matter is an aggregate of 
images, colour, shape, resistance, etc. 1 Berkeley did a real 
service to philosophy by exploding the myth of a material 
substance having primary qualities, and by showing that 
matter is an aggregate of perceived qualities. But his 
mistake was to reduce them to mere ideas, and 6 6 place 
matter within min d, and make it into a pure idea." The 
difficulty of such idealism is that it fails to explain the fixed 
laws operating among images, laws which science discovers 

1 Matter and Memory , Introduction, et passim. 
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and successfully uses to foresee future events. If the iin&ges 
were absolutely dependent on the mind, how could there 
be inexorable laws, beyond our control governing images : 
The images constituting matter must, therefore, be indepen¬ 
dent of our mind. But the realist commits the opposite 
kind of mistake by going to the other extreme and holding 
that matter is not only independent of the mind, but also 
the cause of images, and that it is itself something different 
from them. We have no evidence for the existence of such 
a mysterious entity, nor does common sense support the 
assertion that matter is other than colour, resistance, etc 
Rejecting these two extreme views Bergson accepts the 
middle position, in consonance with common sense, that 
matter is an aggregate of self-existing images (that is. 
images which are independent of the perceiving act which 
reveals them). In other words, ‘"matter is precisely that 
which it appears to be 5 ’, 1 it is just the appearance presented 
to our senses, and set out in space side by side. It is out 
there where it is perceived, and not in the mind. 

We have two different kinds of description of matter 
in Bergson's work. The one given above we may charac¬ 
terize as the external view of matter, that is matter as it 
is perceived by us through the senses. In addition to this, 
there is another which may be called the internal view. 
This latter draws our attention to the movement, inwardly 
felt, at the root of the images that appear as matter outside 
us. Matter, from this point of view, is described as a move¬ 
ment inverse to that of life. 2 

The two movements, inverse and direct, we can con¬ 
stantly feel, oppose and complement each other. Dis¬ 
integration of the one basic reality or flux, and re-unification 
of the disintegrated fragments are continuously going on. 
We have, for example, a complex undifferentiated unity of 
feeling which explodes into a series of discrete and succes¬ 
sive words that try to express the feeling. Again, as the 
words are heard one after another they generate impressions 
which blend together into one organic whole of conscious- 

1 Ibid . p. 80. 

* Creative Evolution, pp. 268-5. 
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2 e« conveying cue meaning. The first is the disintegrating 
movement "which Bergson likens to the unrolling of a coil, 
+fce unwinding of a spring, the explosion of a rocket and 
the descent of a body, whereas the second is compared to 
enrolling, winding, compression and ascent. The first is 
matter and the second is mind, in their basic aspects. The 
superficial aspect of mind in which discrete mental states 
succeed one another is the result of mind’s descending 
tendency, and is the subtle beginning of its materialization. 
In external perception this tendency is fully materialized. 
The tension and unity of the basic mind give way to 
relaxation or extension or detention, as Bergson likes to 
name it. 1 

What we perceive through senses, namely the isolated 
objects existing in space outside one another, serve the 
purpose of practical life. They constitute the field and plan 
of possible actions. The sight, touch, smell, taste and other 
qualities into which we can analyse an external object are 
rothing but the possible reactions we shall have if we act 
on the environment. They show, therefore, in advance the 
effects that would result from virtual or eventual, that is, 
possible action of our body on the environment. Our body 
is the centre of action; the image of this body we perceive 
is an image of this centre. And all images of objects are 
found to vary in relation to this central image, and depend 
cn it. It is clear then that perception is not a revelation 
of reality. It is only a plan of the virtual action of our 
body on the environment and the expected reaction. It 
has no speculative value. “Our perception", says Bergson, 
''indicates the possible action of our body on others. 592 
ik The bodies we perceive are, so to speak, cut out of the 
stuff of nature by our perception , and the scissors follow, 
in some way, the marking lines along which action might 
be taken. 593 

(2) The Practical Nature of Perception and Thought 

That perception and thought are fundamentally 
practical in purpose is also shown by Bergson from physio- 

' Ibid. p. 260. 

= Matter and Memory, p. 310. * Creative Evolution, p. 18. 
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logical considerations. 1 In primitive organisms there a-- 
not two sets of organs for perception of the environs- 
and for reaction to it. The contact of an external ob e r * 
with the surface of a primitive organism is marked bv * 
immediate reaction. Perception of and action on f- 
environment here coincide; perception is reaction, jr 
higher animals the sensory apparatus is, of course, differen¬ 
tiated from the motor. But in Ihem also we find that ir 
case of reflex actions the energy received by the senses from 
the environment is immediately transmitted by sensor 
nerves to the motor nerve, leading to an immediate reactin' 
of the body on the environment without perception. TrJ 
sensory mechanism is thus found here also to be an instru¬ 
ment of action, rather than knowledge. Perception arise- 
only when and in so far as, such automatic reaction is ht 
adequate for adjustment, and there is room for choice anc 
hesitation. In such cases the energy received by the sens* 1 
is transmitted by sensory nerves to the brain whence agar 
it is diverted to a chosen motor path to be acted out. Here 
perception precedes action, furnishing a plan of possible 
action. But though perception is here distinct from real 
action, it is itself a kind of covert action rehearsing real 
action in advance. It is describable, therefore, as virtaa 1 
action. It shows the possible directions of action. 

Consciousness which we And in perception and thought, 
is, therefore, described as “the light that plays ro un d the 
zone of possible action". “It signifies hesitation or choice. 
Where many equally possible actions are indicated with 3 u' 
there being any real action (as in a deliberation that ha> 
not come to an end), consciousness is intense. Where the 
action performed is the only action possible (as in activity 
of the somnambulist or any reflex action), consciousness in 
reduced to nothing’’. “From this point of view, the con¬ 
sciousness of a living being may be defined as an arithmetical 
difference between potential and real activity. It measures 
the interval between representation and action,” 2 The 
practical nature of perception and thought is thus abund¬ 
antly clear. 


1 Matter and Memory, Chap. I. 


Creative Evolution, p. 153. 
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The same basic need of power which chooses and carve 8 * 
material objects out of the Flux, also creates a centre 
through which the selection is effected. This centre is our 
body. Our body consists of sensory and motor apparatus, 
and is provided with a central organ, the brain. The 
sensory mechanism simply receives and transmits external 
influence to the brain which, acting as a central telephonic 
exchange, 1 directs the energy either along a special motor 
path, or arrests it and breaks it up to be distributed among 
all the motor centres. In the latter case we have conscious 
perception and thought. 

(3) Consciousness ?wt produced by the brain nor 

pai'allel to its state 

From this it follows that consciousness is not produced 
by the brain, as materialistic psychologists hold. Conscious¬ 
ness is only arrested or potential energy , which is received, 
selected and retained by the brain, and not created by it. 
It is, therefore, original in this sense, and prior to the 
selective action of the brain. 

The disadvantage of the materialistic hypothesis is 
that though it believes that consciousness is a new kind of 
fact, not originally present in the external world, nor in the 
changes made by it in our body, still it has to say that at 
the end of a series of changes in the brain, all of which are 
non-conscious there suddenly comes into existence this 
altogether new kind of phenomenon, by a sort of deus ex 
machinar Another difficulty of the materialistic hypothesis 
is that it has to hold that the idea of the world perceived, 
depends upon the brain, which is absurd, since, the first 
consists of the totality of images, whereas the second is 
only one image forming a part of that totality, and “it 
would be absurd that the container should issue from the 
contained”. 3 

The advantage of Bergson’s hypothesis, on the con¬ 
trary, is that he conceives the external world, the 
physiological changes and perception all in terms of vital 


* Matter and Memory, p. 19. 
Ibid. p. 85. 


■ Ibid, p, 15. 
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impulse or energy, so that there is no problem of th® 
magical appearance of an altogether new kind of pheno¬ 
menon. Besides, this energy he conceives to be at bottom 
nothing but a force of consciousness, capable of carryimr 
over, like our memory, the past into the present. & 

It is very often urged in favour of materialism, that if 
consciousness were not dependent on the body, particularly 
the brain, how could we explain the fact that injury to 
certain parts of the brain impairs certain psychic powers * 
How is it, for example, that damage to the third left 
frontal convolution of the brain results in the forgetting of 
articulate speech movements ? Does it not point out that 
word-memory is dependent on a particular part of the 
brain P 1 Does it not show that impressions of past 
experience are stored up in the brain, and memory means 
the revival of these ? 

Bergson points out that if we accept the materialistic 
hypothesis we fail to explain how from unconscious impres¬ 
sions in the brain conscious memory could at all arise . On. 
the contrary, his hypothesis experiences no such difficulty. 
For, according to him whatever happens is conserved bv 
the basic Reality in us. Memory, as it functions in us, is 
nothing more than the selective application of past 
experience to present action. Our brain is an instrument 
of selection. With its help we can recall or get out of the 
whole store of past experience conserved in Reality, the 
part that is of practical use at the moment. Damage to 
this instrument means impairing the apparatus of selection 
and practical application. We can thus explain very easily 
why there is a close relation between the brain and some 
psychic powers like memory, without admitting that the 
brain is the generator of these powers. The brain is a 
selector rather than a generator . <6 Such is the brain’s part 
in the work of memory : it does not serve to preserve the 
past, but primarily to mask it, then to allow what is 
practically useful to emerge through the mask .” 3 The 
brain is thus the organ of attention to practical life. It is 


a Mind Energy , p„ 50. 


a Jbxd. p. 57. 
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cnlv the mechanism of recall, and not a store of ideas. It 
eanply stores motor habits 

In a similar manner Bergson tries to explain also sleep, 
nsanity, and apparent loss of consciousness in swoon. 
Basic consciousness is not wanting in such cases. What is 
wanting' is the proper functioning of the apparatus by 
which this consciousness is selectively applied to practical 

The dualistic hypothesis of psycho-physical parallelism 
must also be rejected, if this explanation is true. Though 
we have a close relation between the brain and our practical 
consciousness of every form, we have no reason to admit 
that changes in the brain are parallel to those in conscious¬ 
ness, or that the one has a point-to-point resemblance to 
the other, any more than we should think that just because 
a coat hangs from a nail and falls down if the nail is taken 
off, the coat’ must resemble in every point the nail, ? or that 
because the music of an orchestra is directed by the move¬ 
ments of the conductor, it must correspond to these 
movements, in every detail. Against parallelism, there is, 
moreover, the prima facie objection that nature does not 
suffer any superfluity, and it is unlikely that “nature has 
indulged in the luxury of repeating in the language of 
consciousness what the cerebral cortex expresses in ato mi c 
or molecular movements ..... A consciousness which is 
only a duplicate, unable to intervene actively, would have 
long since disappeared from the universe, supposing it had' 
ever been produced. Do we not see tbat our actions 
become unconscious in the degree that habit renders them 
mechanical ? 5 ’ 3 

Considerations, such as these, make Bergson conclude 
that mind is not dependent on matter, that consciousness 
is neither produced by, nor even adequately expressed by 
changes in the brain and the body. But we should 
remember that ‘consciousness’ (or ‘mind’) has been used 
by him in at least two different senses, not always properly 
distinguished, namely, the basic consciousness which he 

• S’ * Matter and Memory, Introduction, xi. 

tnd Energy, p. 72; vide also pp. 189f, for further arguments. 
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identifies with Reality, and its fragmentary manifest atu- 
through selective mechanisms like our brain designed * - 
successful practical life. The basic consciousness does ^y- 
possess, therefore, any of the ordinary functions 1 -- 
thinking, willing, feeling to which we generally confine t!> 
word, consciousness. The basic mind resembles 
anticipates rather the unconscious of Freud. 1 
should then Bergson at all call this consciousness? 

The reason is that Bergson regards memory as ta- 
basic character of mind or consciousness. Consciousness 
he says, “signifies, before everything, memory.’" Memon 
is conservation of the past. So what Bergson means a\ 
identifying Reality with consciousness is that Reality con¬ 
serves everything that happens just as our mind does it> 
past experience. We have seen that Bergson's conceptior 
of Time or Duration involves this idea of conservation or 
the entire past and its penetration into the present. So, 
to say that Reality is conscious is but another way of savins 
that it endures and preserves the past. 

But in addition to memory, consciousness has also 
another function, that is anticipation. Consciousness no: 
only retains the past, but tends towards the creation of 
something new, the future. ee To retain what no longer i*. 
to anticipate what as yet is not,—these are the priman 
functions of consciousness’*. 3 And Reality in so far as r 
endures not only retains the past but carries it over througr 
the present towards a future. Hence Reality can be said 
bo be consciousness both because of its conservation of the 
past and its creation of the future. 

(4) Dualism or Monism ? 

Bergson sometimes speaks in the dualistic manner a- 
though there were two ultimate realities, matter and mind; 
and sometimes he speaks, like a monist, of one ultimate 
force of consciousness, current or activity, or even of a 
•common centre from which all actions spring. 


1 Ibid. p. lQ7f.n. 
8 Ibid. p. 5. 


* Ibid . p. 35. 
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A sympathetic reader 'will not fail to realize that there 
„ no real contradiction; Bergson really speaks from two 
fferent points of view. His dualism is a provisional 
-carting point. As a scientific empiricist he observes facts 
he finds them without and within himself. In the world 
.itside he surveys life in the different paths of evolution 
find in all of them an internal force of life or conscious¬ 
ness struggling to express itself through a resisting stuff, 
matter. The struggle is sometimes unsuccessful, as in 
-xtinct animals, sometimes slightly successful, as in lower 
urns of life where consciousness dimly manifests itself, 
_dd sometimes the success is quite conspicuous, as in man 
T-here consciousness lords it over matter. But everywhere 
‘here is the struggle between two forces. Looking within 
’"e observes that there are also two opposite tendencies, 
ne of unification and integration, the other of differentiation 
diversification. The existence of two forces is thus 
revealed in both kinds of observation. Consciousness and 
matter appear to us, then, as radically different forms of 
tx'stence.” 1 

But Bergson does not rest with this apparent dualism. 
As a metaphysician he tries to overcome it with the sup¬ 
position of one ultimate principle underlying the two 
opposite tendencies. Thus he observes : “We may surmise, 
chat two realities, matter and consciousness, are derived 
'am a common source.” 2 This surmise is based on the 
consideration that both consciousness and matter, in its 
■aasic internal aspect, are tendencies or actions, though 
they are of opposite natures. The “same kind of action 
's going on everywhere, whether it is that which is unmaking 
i.self or whether it is that which is striving to remake 
itself* 53 and, therefore, as action or movement they come 
under the same category. Moreover both are creative, in 
*o far as they evolve something out of the past. Whereas 
consciousness is the forward tendency of creation, matter 
is creation that uncreates itself. 


■ Ibid. p. 13. 

Creative Evolution, p. 262, 


* Ibid. p. 18 (our italics). 
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This supposition of one basic principle is also supports 
by an intuitive insight into our own being. There w» 
notice the genesis of extension by the relaxation of intensity* 
the genesis of the divided, extended matter by the 
differentiation of the undifferentiated psychic unitv 
Matter is thus found to be the ‘‘congealed parts 131 of th“ 
vital current, and nothing foreign to it. 

Of course, we have still to remember that the one 
principle contains within itself the two tendencies. Though 
this principle must initially be in an undifferentiated form, 
it is capable of differentiation by the relaxation of its 
tension. But what name should we give to that ‘‘principle 

that has only to let go its tension,—may we say to detend ,_ 

in order to extend * 3 ? ‘‘For want of a better word v/e have 
called it consciousness” 3 , says Bergson. But he warns us 
that the word should not be taken in the sense of "the 
narrowed consciousness that functions in each of us‘V 
“To get to the principle of all life, as also of all materiality** 
we must go further back. Turning our finite consciousness 
homeward we have to plunge back into “pure willing*', 
the pure impulse from which our narrowed consciousness 
and perception of matter emerge. That pure im pulse can 
be called consciousness because consciousness, even in its 
wider meaning, implies, as we saw, the primary functions 
of memory and anticipation, that is choice, which involves 
the utilization of the past for the creation of a new future; 
and the ultimate principle also possesses this basic creative 
function. 

We can imagine this principle of pure activity as the 
source and centre of all creation in the universe, and call 
it God. “God, thus defined, has nothing of the already 
made; He is unceasing life, action* freedom. Creation, so 
conceived, is not a mystery; we experience it in ourselves 
when we act freely. 3,3 Bergson generally calls this principle 
vital impetus, elan vital f to suggest its dyn amic and living 
character. 


1 Ibid. p. 252 . 


* Ibid. p. 250 . 


* Ibid. p. 262 . 
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4. Creative Evolution 


(1) Mechanism and finalism both unsatisfactory 


If Reality be conceived as a creative force charged with 
the entire past in the form of tendencies and if it freely 
chooses new forms of expression every moment, we have 
:o revise our ordinary notions of causation in Nature and 
evolution of the universe. Two contending views of 
causation are generally found, namely mechanism and 
finalism, and neither of them is compatible with this 
dynamic conception of Reality. 

Mechanism is the theory of causation generally 
accepted by physics, chemistry and other sciences dealing 
with static things and unchanging states. The mechanistic 
explanations ‘‘hold good for the systems that our thought 
artificially detaches from the whole.The success of 
these sciences in the practical world have encouraged even 
other sciences like biology and psychology which deal with 
the living, to attempt mechanistic explanations of life and 
mind. According to the mechanistic theory whatever 
happens is completely determined by the totality of causal 
conditions preceding it, so that if we know this s um of 
conditions completely we can predict what effect would 
take place. “The essence of mechanical explanation, in 
fact, is to regard the future and the past as the calculable 
functions of the present, and thus to claim that all is given . 
On this hypothesis, past, present and future would be open 
at a glance to a superhuman intellect capable of making 
the calculation.' 92 


Thus we see that according to this theory every effect 
is predetermined; there is no room for choice. The present 
is nothing new; it was already contained there in its 
determining antecedents. That we cannot see the future 
is due to our ignorance of the complete set of antecedents 
which determine it. The past, present and future are, 
therefore, the ideas of an imperfect mind, and they do not 
exist for the omniscient. In a word, time does not really 
exist. “For time is here deprived of efficacy, and if it does 


1 Ibid . p. 39. 


Ibid . p. 89-40. 
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nothing, it is nothing. Radical mechanism implies a meta- 
physic in which the totality of the real .is postulated 
complete in eternity and in which the apparent duration 
of things expresses merely the infirmity of a mind that 
cannot know everything at once.” 1 

We have seen that duration is the very essence of 
Reality, and that Reality freely evolves at every moment 
out of the past, which it conserves and utilizes, a future 
which is something new. As reality rolls on, like a snow¬ 
ball, it adds to its content, ‘‘it swells as it advances*’. 
Like the trunk of a plant it retains and expands its past 
into new forms as it grows. There is no possibility, there¬ 
fore, of the past as such being repeated in future; it is new 
at every moment. This novelty we saw is due to a choice 
cr spontaneity which freely uses the past to evolve an 
unforeseeable future. We are inwardly aware of such 
spontaneous creation when we feel how our personality 
shoots into new directions and how our consciousness 
expands. It is the “most indisputable” experience we 
possess, and if Reality grows in the manner of our con¬ 
sciousness, or rather if this underlying consciousness in us 
is the Reality of “the very substance of the world in which 
we live”, in favour of which supposition we have had such 
strong arguments, we cannot accept any mechanistic 
explanation of the world’s evolution. 

The mechanistic explanation suits, of course, the 
detached and fragmentary view of reality, and, therefore, 
our practical purpose. But it does not suit any synthetic 
view of Reality as a whole. A small portion of a curve 
isolated from the whole, may appear straight, but the curve 
seen as a whole can never be so mistaken. 

Like mechanism, finalism (or teleology), the other 
theory of causation, also fails to explain the evolution of 
the world. “The doctrine of teleology, in its extreme form, 
as we find it in Leibnitz, for example, implies that things 
and beings merely realize a programme previously arranged. 
But if there is nothing unforeseen, no invention or creation 
in the universe, time is again useless. As in the mechanistic 


1 Ibid. p. 41. 
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/V pothesis, here again it is supposed that ail is given. 
7inalism thus understood is only inverted mechanism. It 
springs from the same postulate, with this sole difference, 
that in the movement of our finite intellects along successive 
“hings, whose successiveness is reduced to a mere appear¬ 
ance, it holds in front of us the light with which it claims 
ZD guide us, instead of putting it behind. It substitutes 
the attraction of the future for the impulsion of the past.” 1 
Ami again here, in this radical form of finalism, the 
omniscient mind already foresees the future, since it is 
pre-arranged. There is chus no room for spontaneity, and 
this theory also is incompatible with the nature of Reality 
of which we have such an unshakable knowledge in our 
consciousness. 

Finalism is impressed by the harmony, the nice 
adaptation of means to ends, observable in the world, and 
feels the necessity of thinking that the world must be made 
and controlled by an omniscient and omnipotent Mind, 
with a previous conscious plan, just as houses are made 
by human beings. Rut Bergson points out that the 
harmony we observe in the world is “far from being as 
perfect as it has been claimed to be.” 2 There is rather an 
impulse to achieve harmony, by adaptation and adjustment, 
than harmony actually achieved. We can observe so 
many cases of conflict and struggle among species and 
.ndividuals, where harmony yet remains to be attained. 
This points to the existence of rather a common force 
impelling things from behind and struggling for adjust¬ 
ment, adaptation and harmony, than a creator gradually 
unfolding a pre-arranged harmonious plan. This latter 
supposition would be incompatible with the presence of 
disharmony. “Harmony, therefore, does not exist in fact; 
it exists rather in principle; I mean 55 , says Bergson, “that 
the original impetus is a common impetus , and the higher 
we ascend the stream of life the more do diverse tendencies 
appear complementary to each other. Thus the wind at 
a street corner divides into diverging currents which arc 
all one and the same gust. Harmony, or rather ‘eomple- 


1 Ibid. pp. 41-42 (our italics). 
17 


a Ibid. p. 53. 
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mentality', is revealed only in the mass, in tendencies 
rather than in states. Especially (and this is the point on 
which finalism has been most seriously mistaken) harmony 
is rather behind us than before. It is due to an identity 
of impulsion and not to a common aspiration.’* l 

(2) Creation from a common vital impetus. 

Bergson thus comes to think that the evolution of the 
world can be satisfactorily explained neither by the 
accidental collocation of dead circumstances, as mechanism 
supposes, nor by reference to a perfect, pre-arranged plan, 
but by admitting a common living force which is striving 
to express itself along divergent paths and striving con¬ 
stantly for balance and harmony. This force he calls the 
vital impetus, the elan vital. It is identical with the basic 
Reality or Force underlying all manifestation. 

The hypothesis that basic Reality is a living impetus 
explains more satisfactorily the causation of the world than 
any of the alternative suppositions. Both mechanism and 
finalism are anthropomorphic conceptions. For, both hold 
that like a human handicraft, the world comes into being 
by the combination of materials with or without previous 
plan. Human manufacture always proceeds from the 
many to the one; the many parts are compressed or 
combined into one object. But the reverse is really the 
process of the evolution of living beings in nature. There 
is the explosion of the one there into the many and not the 
combination of the one into the many. k6 Life does not 
proceed by the association and addition of elements, but 
by dissociation and division.” 2 The one cell divides itself 
and produces the many. The one seed bursts into the 
many leaves, trunk and roots, just as the one undivided 
tendency to move the hand produces the different successive 
positions of it. We find, therefore, that as the .direction 
of evolution is from simplicity to multiplicity, from the 
undifferentiated to the differentiated, it is better understood 
as the expression of a basic life force or vital impetus which 

1 Ibid. pp. 53-4 (our italics). 

* Ibid. p. 94. 
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d.vides its energy along divergent paths as it advances, 
than as the product of many factors combined mechanically 
cr teleologically, as mechanism or finalism believes. 

Another advantage of this hypothesis is that it can 
-xplain the harmony we observe in a living organism or 
ja Nature as a whole without supposing a pre-arranged 
scheme and without ignoring the appearance of unforeseen 
novelty. There is harmony in the many constituents of a 
living whole, according to this theory, because they are the 
expressions of the same simple act or tendency which has 
FOiit itself up into the many. “Nature's simple act has 
divided itself automatically into an infinity of elements 
which are then found to be co-ordinated to one idea, just 
as the movement of my hand has dropped an infinity of 
points which are then found to satisfy one equation. 5 ’ 1 

(S) Inadequacy of the Darwinian and other 
biological Theories. 

A third advantage of Bergson's theory is that it can 
explain the evolution of the different living species more 
satisfactorily than the theories of Darwin and other 
biologists. To understand this contention we have 1o 
discuss briefly these biological theories of evolution, and 
their difficulties. As we shall see all these scientific theories 
/with the negligible exception of some form of Lamarckism) 
imitate physics and chemistry in trying to explain evolu¬ 
tion mechanically. Bergson takes a crucial example and 
'■r.cws that all these mechanistic hypotheses fail to explain 
it end thus break down there. The example chosen is the 
evolution of the same kind of extremely complex organ, 
like the eye, under very different circumstances, in two 
widely different kinds of animals like man and mollusc, 
«uch as a Pecten. “We find the same essential parts in 
tach, composed of analogous elements. The eye of the 
Pecten contains a retina, a cornea, a lens of cellular 
structure like our own. There is even that peculiar 
inversion of retinal elements which is not met with, in 
general, in the retina of the invertebrates. 552 But the 


1 Ibid. p. 97. 


1 Ibid. p. 66. 
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wonder is that “molluscs and vertebrates separated from 
their common parent stem long before the appearance of 
an eye so complex as that of the Pecten 55 and we cannot 
therefore, hold that the common organ is inherited from the 
common ancestor that possessed it. How can such a 
coincidence be explained mechanically ? 

Mechanis m proceeds on the causal theory, that “the 
same causes produce the same effects 5 . It is, therefore, 
baffled in such a case, since the antecedent circumstances 
are so different. It could be explained as a chance 
coincidence, if the effect to be explained, the eyes, were 
a sim ple thing. But it is so complicated, and consists of 
so many thousands of nicely adjusted cells that such a 
supposition would be highly improbable. As Bergson says, 
“That two walkers starting from different points and 
wandering at random should finally meet, is no wonder. 
But that, throughout their walk, they should describe two 
identical curves exactly superposable on each other, is 
altogether unlikely. The improbability will be the greater, 
the more complicated the routes; and it will become im¬ 
possibility, if the zigzags are infinitely complicated. Now, 
what is this complexity of zigzags as compared with that 
of an organ in which thousands of different cells, each being 
itself a kind of organism, are arranged in a definite order ? M1 

Such an impossibility crops up at every turn as we 
examine the mechanistic biological theories of evolution m 
the light of the above crucial example. Take for example 
Darwin’s theory . Accordmg to it different kinds of living 
beings arise from a common parent-stem by mechanical 
adaptation to different environments. The influence of the 
environment, he thinks, acts indirectly , that is by elimina¬ 
tion of these characters which are not suitable for that 
particular environment and the consequent automatic 
retention of the useful characters. Thus small and insen¬ 
sible changes occur, and the gradual accumulation of such 
changes during long periods gives rise to wide differences 
among the different branches which once originated from 
the same stock. But such a supposition cannot explain the 


1 Ibid. p. 60 . 
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evolution of an eye even in one animal, not to speak of its 
explaining’ the similarity of the eyes of two different kinds 
of animals. The evolution of the eye according to this 
process must be supposed to take place by the gradual and 
successive evolutions of its different parts. But that would 
be impossible accordmg to Darwin’s own principle, since 
each part being by itself useless would be eliminated by the 
process of natural selection when it would make its indivi¬ 
dual appearance; and no possibility would be there for the 
retention and accumulation of complementary parts. The 
impossibility increases manifold when we try to understand 
the appearance of similar organs in the two different 
kinds of animals. As Bergson* puts it, “How could the 
same smell variations, incalculable in number, have ever 
occurred in the same order on two independent lines of 
evolution, if they were purely accidental ? How could 
they have been preserved by selection and accumulated in 
both cases, the same in the same order, when each of them, 
taken separately, was of no use ? 51 ' 1 Thus Darwin’s hypo¬ 
thesis of evolution by the automatic principle of selection 
and gradual accumulation of small accidental changes 
proves unsatisfactory. It points to the need of some 
principle or ‘genius' which can guarantee the preservation 
and accumulation of complementary changes capable of 
producing a complex but harmonious organ like the eye. 

Some biologists (Bateson, Hugo De Vries and others) 
try to diminish the absurdity of Darwin's hypothesis by 
offering a modified version of it, on the strength of some 
experiments. In their view the accidental changes bringing 
about new structures are not gradual. A “new species 
comes into being all at once by the simultaneous 
appearance of several new characters t all somewhat 
different from the previous ones ”. 2 Now, if we try to 
explain the crucial instance cited above with this modified 
theory our difficulty decreases in one way as we can con¬ 
ceive the evolution of the eye by a fewer number of succes¬ 
sive changes but it increases in another way . For, we have 
then to explain how, accidentally, exactly those elements 


1 Ibid. p. 68. 


* Ibid. p. 66 (our italics). 
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come into existence which can harmonize together to form 
an eye. “How, especially, can we suppose that by d 
series of mere 6 accidents’ these sudden variations occur \he 
same, in the same order,—involving in each case a perfect 
harmony of elements more and more numerous and com¬ 
plex,—along two independent lines of evolution ?* 51 So 
here also mere accidents would not do; there still remains 
the necessity of some principle to secure the “convergence 
of simultaneous changes** and “continuity of direction of 
successive variations. * * 

Leaving aside these two forms of the theory of acci¬ 
dental variations (slow or sudden) generating a new struc¬ 
ture by the negative influence of elimination by selection 
we may consider next another kind of theory advocated, 
for example, by Eimer who takes great pains to show, in 
the light of physics and chemistry, that variations take 
place not accidentally and by the negative influence of 
environment, but that they are produced on the living 
organism by the direct and positive influence of the environ¬ 
ment. This view is called the theory of Orthogenesis since 
it maintains the straight influence of the external environ¬ 
ment. It holds that “transformation is brought about by 
the influence of the external on the internal, continuously 
exerted in the same direction, and not, as Darwin held, 
by accidental variations .** 2 Heat, light and such other 
factors of the environment produce physical and chemical 
changes on the living body and thus cause variations 
directly on the body. 

Hut this theory also being essentially mechanistic can 
explain only the causation of similar effects by similar 
external circumstances. Hut how can it explain the 
formation of the same complex structure like the eye 
under so different physico-chemical conditions as we can 
notice in the cases of a man and a Pecten? The only 
relevant and common external influence that can be cited 
in both cases is light, but the other circumstances are so 
different. The “egg of the mollusc cannot have the same 
chemical composition as that of a vertebrate” and the 


1 Ibid. p. to. 
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circumstances under which the two branches have evolved 
are widely different. How could the same kind of complex 
effects then result? The shortcoming of this theory points 
again to the necessity of admitting “some inner directing 
principle to account for this convergence of effects . 991 

We come finally to the only other important theory 
of evolution that remains to be considered, namely that of 
Lamarck, and his modern followers. This theory differs 
from that of Darwin, on two important points. While the 
Darwinian theory holds that “the essential causes of varia¬ 
tion are the differences inherent in the germ borne by the 
individual and not the experiences or behaviour of the 
individual in the course of his career 2 and that characters 
acquired anew by the individual cannot be inherited by its 
descendants, the Lamarckian theory, on the contrary, 
holds that the living individual possesses “the power of 
varying by use or disuse of its organs, and also of passing 
on the variation so acquired to its descendants 99 . 3 Among 
the modern followers of Lamarckism there are some who 
think that variation is caused by an * ‘ effort of the living 
being to adapt itself to the circumstances of its existence , 99 
and that this effort is not the “mere mechanical exercise of 
certain organs, mechanically elicited by the pressure of 
external circumstances”, but that it also implies “con¬ 
sciousness and will”. 

This theory, Bergson thinks, is the most satisfactory 
of the different forms of evolutionism. It can “account 
for the building up of identical complex organs on 
independent lines of development. For it is quite conceiv¬ 
able that the same effort to turn the same circumstances 
to good account might have the same result, especially if 
the problem put by the circumstances is such as to admit 
of only one solution ”. 4 

But even this theory is not fully adequate. It can 
explain £ a mere variation of size 9 , but scarcely « e a change 
of form 9 . “That an organ can be strengthened and grow 
by exercise nobody will deny. But it is a long way from 


1 Ibid. p. SO. 
* Ibid. p. gj. 


a Ibid. p. 90, 


9 Ibid. pp. 80-81. 
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'that to the progressive development of an eye like that o* 
“the mollusc and the vertebrates 5 ’. 1 An effort that can 
account for such development must be far deeper than the 
mere superficial one we make in our volition, for such 
effort is not found to be capable of producing such radical 
change. Moreover, the effort of an individual would be 
too inadequate to account for the continuation of changes 
in descendants, as well as, for the piling up of succesive 
differences in the same direction through generations so as 
to lead ultimately to the formation of a complete complex 
organ like the eye. 

Weis maim has pointed out that as only the germ-cell* 
of the parents can carry down hereditary traits, and as 
these cells are very rarely changed by changes in the 
somatic cells composing the outer body, acquired 
characters which are changes effected in the outer body 
have no chance of being inherited by the descendants. This 
is a strong argument against the Lamarckian theory of the 
inheritance of acquired characters. But the evolution of 
an eye can be possible only through the development, 
continuation and accumulation of successive variations in 
the same direction. How has it been possible ? Does it 
not point again to the existence of a deep-seated force or 
tendency underlying both germ-cells and somatic cells, 
guiding and directing them along the lines of evolution, 
and supplying thus also the basic bond between these 
apparently disconnected kinds of cells ? 

“So we come back,” says Bergson, “by a somewhat 
round about way, to the idea we started from, that of an 
original impetu -s of life, passing from one generation of 
germs to the following generation of germs through the 
developed organisms which bridge the interval between the 
generations. This impetus sustained right along the lines 
of evolution among which it gets divided, is the funda¬ 
mental cause of variations, at least of those that are 
regularly passed on, that accumulate and create new 
species. In general, when species have begun to diverge 
from a common stock they accentuate their divergence a3 


1 Ibid. p. 82. 
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they progress in their evolution. Yet, in certain definite 
points, they may evolve identically; in fact they must do 
so, if the hypothesis of a common impetus be accepted”. 1 
The eye is caused by the presence of a similar tendency on 
different lines of evolution. Vision, we saw previously, is 
nothing but the planning of possible action on the environ¬ 
ment. This particular way of dealing with problems aris¬ 
ing from environment, rather the capacity for this kind of 
planning, we may suppose, was implicit in the original life 
impetus which has the freedom of acting in different 
possible ways. It is no wonder then that different animals, 
developing under different conditions, but sharing the same 
original impetus should have similar plans of action for 
solving similar difficulties. 

According to this hypothesis an organ is only the out¬ 
ward development of an inward impulse to act or plan 
action. The simple impulse grows by self-division, into a 
complex organ, and so the different parts of the organ 
must necessarily be mutually complementary and must 
function harmoniously like one object. We open our eyes 
and see things. The act or function is so simple. But the 
mechanism of vision is extremely complex. We fail to 
understand how the infinite details of such a complex 
organ arise successively, get co-ordinated and act in 
unison, so long as we think, as mechanists or teleologists, 
in terms of manufacture, that is, production of objects by 
the bringing together of different independent parts. But 
when we think in terms of living organization, that is, 
think of the evolution of living organs taking place by 
division and dissociation of one act or impulse, we can 
understand very well how Lhe complexity of an organ and 
the simplicity of its function can go together. If hundred 
pieces of arcs of different sizes and shapes can be put 
together to form one complete circle, it would be a wonder. 
But the wonder would cease if we were told that the 
different pieces were originally the parts of the same circle 
drawn by one simple and continuous movement of the 
hand. 


1 Ibid. pp. 02-3. 
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We find thus that Bergson’s hypothesis of the original 
impetus, elan vital, can explain the evolution of the 
universe more adequately than those of mechanists and 
teleologis ts. 

(4) The divergent paths of Evolution — Torpor , 
Instinct and Intellect 

In the living world, as we can observe it now, the 
vital impetus struggles to manifest itself through different 
Vinflfi of material environment. The result is the evolution 
of life along three chief paths, namely those of plants, 
lower animals and human beings. In plants the conscious¬ 
ness implicit in the original impetus has not been able to 
overcome the resistance of matter to any appreciable 
extent. It is still in a state of sleep or torpor, but noi 
altogether non-existent. In lower animals consciousness 
has partially liberated itself from the overpowering 
influence of its material body and environment. This fact 
is indicated by its power of sensation and movement. But 
activity is caused here more by instinctive reaction than 
by reflection and choice; and consciousness is not 
fully manifested. In man we find consciousness triumph¬ 
ing over matter especially in intelligent action preceded by 
deliberation, choice and free movement. “Vegetative tor¬ 
por, instinct and intelligence” are then the three main 
tendencies by which we can broadly distinguish three chief 
paths along which life has evolved. 

We should not, however, think that these are the only 
three lines of evolution. The paths along which the original 
impetus of life has divided itself are innumerable. The 
progress of life is not like that of a solid cannon ball along 
one straight line. Life proceeds rather like a 66 shell which 
suddenly bursts into fragments which fragments, being 
themselves shells, burst in their turn into fragments 
destined to burst again, and so on”. 1 Plants, animals and 
men represent only the lines along which life has evolved 
with conspicuous success. But there are paths along which 


1 ibid. p. 108. 
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life has not been so successful in its attempt to adjust itself 
to the environment. In some cases the forward movement 
has been checked; in some it has been diverted or turned 
back, and in some again life has become altogether extinct. 
Evolution does not always mean, therefore, progress but 
sometimes retrogression, as well. Progress or continual 
advance is there only in the main, and along the few 
successful paths. 

It should also be clear from the above that the idea 
that evolution takes place in a straight line, and that 
plants, animals and human beings occupy higher and 
higher rungs of the same ladderlike course of evolution, 
must be abandoned. The course of evolution is rather like 
the growth of a tree, in which the trunk that shoots out of 
the seed, grows into different branches, each of which 
grows in its turn along different twigs and so on. Plants, 
animals and men represent the different branches of the 
tree of life; and not the lower and higher parts of the same 
branch. The difference among these branches is rather of 
kind, than of degree. 

It is of course true that these divergent lines of evolu¬ 
tion possess similarities, owing to their common origin and 
it is dfficul L to draw clear lines of demarcation among 
them. But they can still be distinguished by certain 
dominant tendencies. Plants can assimilate some of the 
substances lying around them, e.g. air, water and 
especially, carbon and nitrogen in the mineral form. So 
movement becomes unnecessary for self-preservation; and 
there is no cause for the awakening of consciousness which 
lies, therefore, in a state of torpor or sleep. Animals 
cannot, however, assimilate minerals directly. They have 
to go about in search of food as they do not find it in their 
immediate neighbourhood, and consciousness is needed to 
direct such motion. Animals thus grow the sensori-motor 
mechanism, the apparatus for receiving influences from 
outside and for transforming these influences into move¬ 
ments that can satisfy their needs* 

I ns t in ct and intelligence are the two different forms of 
the same original life-impulse trying to adjust itself to the 
environment. They do not, therefore, show any sign of 
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complete separation. On the contrary, they are found 
existing’ side by side in the same animal complements*» 
each other. For example, insects while building 
abodes instinctively show apparent signs of intelligence in 
the choice of material, place, time, plan, etc., and on tfe 
other hand, human beings while speaking with intelligence, 
use the internal organs of sound instinctively. Thu? 
instinct and intelligence are complementary in character 
and they accompany each other. Yet the distinction 
between these two is too fundamental to be ignored. Th» 
distinction between the two brancheo of animals, namelv, 
arthropods and vertebrates, is based on this distinction 
between instinct and intelligence. Insects belong to the 
first branch, and men to the second. Instinct predomi¬ 
nates in the former, whereas it is intelligence which tends 
co predominate over instinct in the latter. 

Wc saw that instinct shows much less of choice and 
consciousness than intelligence. But there are also some 
other charaeterirtics by which they are most sharply 
distinguished. First and foremost among these is the 
peculiarity that while instinct deals with living tools, 
intellect uses artificial tools made of dead matter. In 
their inslinctive adjustment to tlie environment insects, 
like bees and ants, are found to use only the living organs 
forming parts of their bodies, whereas man, in his intelli¬ 
gent efforts for adjustment, uses tools which are made by 
him out of dead matter. Man is essentially a fabricator 
or manufacturer. Instead of calling him ‘homo sapiens* 
we should rather characterise him as ‘homo faber.' 1 

It should be noted in this connection that some 
animals <fi ihat rank immediately after man in the matter 
of intelligence, the apes and elephants'*, are also sometimes 
able to use artificial tools, but still there always remains 
a gulf of difference between such use and human use of 
tools. There is a ‘radical difference' between ‘animal 
consciousness, even the most intelligent, and human con¬ 
sciousness 9 . 1 


a Ibid. p. 27S. 


1 Ibid. p. 146, 
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The second point of distinction between instinct and 
intelligence is that while the former deals with and knows 
'\cttes, the latter deals -with and knows only forms. This 
follows from the above. For, “If instinct is, above all, 
the faculty of using an organised natural instrument, it 
must involve innate knowledge (potential or unconscious, 

j s true) both of this instrument and of the object to 
which it is applied. Instinct is therefore Innate knowledge 
cf a thing." 1 On the other hand, intelligence appears 
when new situations arise and instinct fails to cope with 
them. “The essential function of intelligence is therefore 
to see the way out of a difficulty in any circumstances 
vk at ever, to find what is most suitable, what answers best 
the question asked.’‘ It has, therefore, to judge the 
/Aation between any situation, and ihe means of utilizing 
it. It thinks of such relations in the general waj^ : if such 
ce the case, then such mu^t be the means of dealing with it. 
and this is but forma1 reasoning which distinguishes the 
intellect from other forms of consciousness. Bergson 
concludes, therefore : “Intelligence, in so far as it is in¬ 
nate, is the knowledge of a form; instinct implies the 
knowledge of a matter.** 2 

In this connection Bergson also mentions the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of instinct and intelligence as 
forms of activity. This helps us to understand further the 
distinction between them. The advantage of instinct is 
that it “finds the appropriate instrument at hand: this 
instrument which makes and repairs itself, which presents, 
Lke all the works of nature, an infinite complexity of 
detail combined with a marvellous simplicity of function, 
does at once, when required, what it is called upon to do, 
without difficulty and with a perfection that is often 
wonderful.” But its drawback is that it is not flexible, 
and it fails, therefore, to deal with changed situations. 
The advantage of intelligence, on the other hand, is that 
its instruments, which are artificially made, admit of 
infinite variations that can cope with changing situations. 
Bat its drawbacks are that it cannot work so immediately, 

1 Ibid. p. 158. 


! Ibid. p. 1. 
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as it has to hesitate and choose between possible alter¬ 
natives. Moreover, the instrument involved bv the 
intellect is imperfect, and its use needs special effort, and 
sometimes causes troubles. 

These various characteristics make it possible for 11 s 
to distinguish the two divergent branches into which the 
original life-impetus develops in the animal kingdom, and 
there is no justification for regarding instinct and intelli¬ 
gence as things of the same kind differing only in com¬ 
plexity. They are clearly found to be two different modes 
of activity evolved by the original impetus for solving life’s 
problems in different circumstances. 

(5) The basic features of creative Evolution 

We can now sum up the long discussion of this section. 
The evolution of the world can be best understood as a 
creative process producing divergent forms of beings out 
of one basic dynamic principle, an original vital impulse. 
This one principle, undifferentiated in the beginning, 
evolves, by a continuous series of explosive acts of self- 
differentiation, perpetually new forms of existence. Such 
evolution is truly creative because it freely brings into 
existence novel forms, which could not be predicted from 
their antecedent conditions even by an omniscient mind. 
There is no repetition here of the already existing, because 
ther world as a whole, and in each of its living parts, is 
constantly growing, that is, swelling as it is advancing. 
This theory rejects all mechanist theories of evolution, 
which fail to explain the novelty, unity and harmony which 
we find in creation. It also rejects teleological views of 
creation which too fail to account for genuine novelty and 
the discord which is found in the world along with 
harmony. By supposing one original impulse at the back 
of all, the theory of creative evolution can account for 
unity and harmony, and by supposing the spontaneous 
disruption of the same principle it can also account for 
novelty, diversity and discord. 

Bergson's theory of creative evolution, we shall find 
later on, anticipates the basic contention of the theory of 
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emergent evolution, put forward in more recent times by 
some realistic thinkers, namely that the process of 
evolution gives birth to new forms of existence. But 
novelty for Bergson is not merely a more complex organisa¬ 
tion or interrelation of elements previously existing in the 
matrix as the theory of emergent evolution holds. Creation 
of novelty is more thorough-going; it is the birth of some¬ 
thing altogether new. Moreover while emergent evolution 
i= interrelation of the many basic elements in new ways, 
creative evolution consists in the birth of the many new 
forms by the diversification of the one basic creative 
energy. Again, whereas emergent evolution places God at 
the end of the process, creative evolution puts God at the 
beginning, identifying it with the original impulse that 
drives the world from behind. 

It should also be mentioned that Bergson’s theory of 
creation is totally different from the ordinary idea of 
creation out of nothing. Bergson goes thoroughly into the 
concept of nothing to show that there is no * absolute 
nothing,’ that nothing is only relative and provisional, a 
mere absence of the desired thing, not absence of all things. 
We cannot even imagine absolute non-existence, since such 
an effort will at least imply the presence of the imagining 
consciousness that witnesses the non-existence. So creation 
must logically presuppose the previous existence of some¬ 
thing else other than the present world, and not a total 
void. 1 


5. The Method of Philosophy—Intellect and 

Intuition 

It is generally agreed that the object of philosophy is 
to know reality, reasoning is the instrument and experience 
supplies the data. But there is a great difference of opinion 
among philosophers as to the exact kind of experience on 
which the notion of reality must be based. For empiricism 
experience is primarily sense-awareness. All knowledge* 
according to it, originates from sense-experience; mind as 


l Ibid. Chap. IV. 
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intellect is the activity that relates the data, s i®’ supplied by 
sensation, in different ways, and leads thus to \he develop, 
ment of knowledge. All that we can hope to of to know must 
be, according to this view, in terms of sense-p(^Perception. 

Bergson also claims to be an empiricist, surf* since, like the 
empiricist, he tries to build his theory on ®n experience.- 
But, as we have seen, sense-experience, for hinflinim, is neither 
the only, nor the basic kind of experience. 3 ;e - There are 
different levels of experience or consciousness, such as the 
undifferentiated flux of innermost experience, the dismte- 
grated appearance of this basic experience izuH in the super- 
fieial mind in the form of discrete mental states .^es as revealed 
by introspection and lastly sensuous experiiiserience 'which 
represents the fully disintegrated, spatialized area and external¬ 
ized form of the same basic experience. Realitih^lity is identi¬ 
fied by Bergson with the first, the basic experie.siffience. Sense- 
awareness cannot give us any knowledge of reali'iifiality. It only 
reveals the abstract, static fragments of realit^lillity, arranged 
in the form of space and spatialized time. I ll It is, by its 

nature and origin, meant for supplying plans zais for possible 
action, and not for yielding any knowledge of nbf reality as it 
really is in its undifferentiated flowing characte Ifer. However 
much the intellect might try to piece toget 
mentary information about reality given 
perception or internal perception, it cannot giv 
of real change or duration which is the nat 
even as pictures of the different positions 
object cannot give us, when put togetb 
motion. 

The intellect only carries forward si 
process of disintegration begun by 
interest of practical life; and thus there 
the static world of matter in space. The 
mind and the materiality of things 
correlated aspects of the same inverse 
“The more consciousness is intellectua 
matter spatialized.”* We cannot, there: 



* Ibid. p. 188 (also The two Sources of Morali 

* Creative Evolution, p. 217. 
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the nature of reality through sense and intellect which 
present only static, fragmentary and misleading appear¬ 
ances of it. 

Hot* then can reality be known? The matter is not so 
hopeless as it seems. Because reality is identical with the 
basic flux of experience, the elan vital , which is the very 
foundation of our existence. We fail to grasp it because of 
our tendency to action which gives rise to the whole range 
of disintegrating process, consisting in feeling, willing, 
sensation and intellection. If we can somehow stop this 
practical tendency, and turn our superficial mind, home¬ 
ward, it is quite possible that we might be able to plunge 
back into the basic flow of life and immediately feel it by 
being one with it. The windy stress of practical life raises 
the waves of internal states and the ripples of external 
perception out of the ocean of life or basic consciousness, 
and to the extent that we can stop it we can get back the 
undisturbed, undivided ocean itself. The immediate aware¬ 
ness that we obtain thus of this basic reality by living it is 
called by Bergson intuition . 

It is this intuitive experience on which philosophy 
must build its conception of the original reality. The 
method of philosophy must therefore be different from, in 
fact just opposite to, that of science. Science is interested 
in the practical world of matter, and it rightly pursues, 
therefore, the downward process by which this world, and 
the intellect which apprehends it, are formed out of the 
original flux. Intellect is, therefore, the fit instrument of 
scientific discovery. It is a mistake to think, as most 
philosophers do, that philosophy should follow the method 
of science, either by basing its concepts on scientific ones, 
or by carrying forward the intellectual work of science. On 
the contrary, its task should be “to remount the incline 
that physics descends, to bring back matter to its origins, 
and to build up progressively a cosmology which would be 
reversed psychology 53 . 1 


is 


1 Ibid. p. 217. 
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‘•Philosophy can only be an effort to dissolve again 
into the whole”, the “"ocean of life, in which we are 
immersed*’, ••whence we draw the very force to labour and 
to live 5 *, and from which both matter and intellect origi¬ 
nate. 1 Our intelligence can then be 4 “reabsorbed into its 
principle” and 4 “may thus live back iU own genesis. 5 ' 
In tellect thus gives place to intuition and we have a direct 
knowledge of the innermost spring of all life and existence. 
We then feel that reality is an unbroken tension or dura¬ 
tion which continuously changes and swells as it moves on. 
In such an effort we have to gather all the dissipated 
as pects of our being into the central impulse from which 
they spring. 

Philosophy based on intuition can, therefore, under¬ 
stand both the downward and the upward processes of 
reality, it can take us up to the secret source of life, and 
also let us down to experience the process of creation by 
the relaxation of life's tension. It makes us feel directly 
that extension comes into being by the relaxation of ten¬ 
sion, and that, therefore, matter is only the inverse move¬ 
ment of life. Every great philosophy of the world is based 
on some intuition of l he basic reality. But intuitions are 
so fleeting that we generally have only occasional glimpses 
of reality. The various systems are based on such frag¬ 
mentary glimpses, which are supplemented by different 
kinds of intellectual interpretation and elaboration. If 
intuition “could be prolonged beyond a few instants”, it 
“would not only make the philosopher agree with his own 
thoughts, but also all philosophers with each other 55 . ““The 
object of philosophy would be reached if this intuition 
could be sustained, generalized, and above all, assured of 
external points of reference in order not to go astray. To 
that end a continual coming and going is necessary 
between nature and mind.”* 

It will be noticed in the last statement that though the 
intuitive method is primarily subjective, it is possible to 
check; it by reference to objects. By alternate movement 
of attention inward to the psychic base and outward to the 


1 Ibid, p. 202. 


! Ibid. p. 252. 
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manifested, world of nature the philosopher can trace the 
relation between the two. Jloreover, philosophers must 
compare notes, and can thus check each other’s im pr pRginp g 
to make philosophy still more objective and acceptable. 
Bergson realizes that the philosophical "enterprise cannot 
be achieved in one stroke ; it is necessarily collective and 
progressive. It consists in an interchange of impressions 
which, correcting and adding fco each other, will end by 
expanding the humanity in us and making us even tran¬ 
scend it”. 1 

Far from being a subjective fancy, philosophy, as 
Bergson conceives it, is thus a co-operative activity, which 
can grow by the contribution of succesive generations. And 
though each philosopher can live, by intuition, only that 
part of the original impetus which is manifested through 
his own being, mutual comparison and elimination of 
personal peculiarities enable philosophers to grasp the 
universal characters of the basic reality. 

The philosophy that is based thus on the intuition of 
life underlying all existence, “does not only facilitate 
speculation; it gives us also more power to act and live. 
For, with it, we feel ourselves no longer isolated in 
humanity, humanity no longer seems isolated in the nature 
that it dominates.” “All the living hold together, and all 
yield to the same tremendous push. The animal takes its 
stand on the plant, man bestrides animality, and the 
whole of humanity, in space and in time, is one immense 
army galloping beside and before and behind each of us in 
an overwhelming charge able to beat down every resist an ce 
and clear the most formidable obstacles, perhaps even 
death.” a 

It is necessary to understand clearly how intuition as 
a method of knowledge is related to and distinguished 
from instinct and intellect. Instinct works, as we saw, 
with the living natural organs of the body, whereas 
intellect works with artificial instruments made of inert 
matter. Instinct is aware of the nature of life, whereas 
intellect has knowledge of inert matter. Intuition which 


1 Ibid. p. 202. 


a Ibid. pp. 285-6 (our italics). 
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also knows life must, therefore, be akin to instinct rather 
than to intellect. Instinct deals with life, undistorted, so- 
also does intuition. But the distinction between the two 
is that whereas instinct is bent on action, and its awareness 
of life is of a dim, unconscious kind, intuition is bent onr 
knowledge alone, and it is fully conscious of life. Bergson 
says, threfore, that if “the consciousness that slumbers 9 ' 
in instinct can be aroused “it would give up the most inti¬ 
mate secrete of life”. In other words intuition that is 
capable of knowing the living reality is nothing but instinct 
rendered fully conscious. !As Bergson puts it, “by intuition 
I mean instinct that becomes disinterested, self-conscious, 
capable of reflecting upon its object and enlarging it indefi¬ 
nitely.” 1 

Whereas intellect “goes all round life, taking from 
outside the greatest possible number of views of it, draw¬ 
ing it into itself instead of entering into it”, intuition leads 
us to “the very inwardness of life.” 2 It can, therefore, be 
called empathy in the sense of knowing something by being 
one with it in feeling. 

It is necessary, however, to remember that though 
intuition is very different from intelligence, they are also 
intimately interdependent. Intuition cannot be what it is 
without the help of intelligence. From intelligence 'must 
come the push 9 , the incentive to knowledge, without which 
intuition would remain a mere instinct “riveted to the 
special object of its practical interest .” 3 “There are things 
(e.g. the clear knowledge of ultimate reality) that intelli¬ 
gence alone is able to seek, but which, by itself, it will 
never And. These things instinct alone could find; but it 
will never seek them (unless the push comes from the 
intellect ).” 4 

But the intellect not only helps the conversion ol 
instinct into intuition, it can also supplement the work 
done by intuition, by interrelating its glimpses of truth 
into a consistent system of philosophy. The intellect is, 
before anything else, the faculty of relating things. When 

1 Ibid. p. 18 a. * Ibid. . . ■ Ibid- pp. 18SF-8. 

* Ibid. p. 159 (the explanatory clauses within brackets ours;. 
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it is used to interrelate the impressions of particular objects 
obtained by sensation it constructs out of them the clear 
cut concepts of inert material objects. By a further 
extension of its application in the same external direction 
are obtained the systems of sciences, like physics, dealing 
with matter in its different general aspects. It is with 
regard to such a use of the intellect that Bergson repeatedly 
says that the intellect solidifies life, generates matter, 
deals with solids, gives the plans of possible action and so 
on. But though this is the ordinary use we make of the 
intellect, it is not the only possible use. The faculty of 
relation can equally be made to serve intuition, by piecing 
together the intuitive glimpses of our innermost reality. 
Thus the intellect can supplement the work of intuition 
and help us to obtain an intuitive view of reality. We can 
thus have the philosophy of the universe with its fluid 
concepts. 1 

It will be evident from this, that the ordinary criticism 
that dumb intuition cannot yield any philosophy and that 
the intellectual treatment of intuitive knowledge would 
again falsify the notion of reality, is all based on a mis¬ 
understanding of Bergson’s real intention. We must admit 
that Bergson’s frequent and one-sided emphasis on the 
solidifying and materializing work of the intellect, and on 
the opposition between intellect and intuition is apt to 
generate such wrong impression. But if we read between 
the lines (and especially his mature work. Creative Evolu¬ 
tion ), we cannot fail to realize his real meaning, obscured, 
sometimes, by his impetuous style. 

Both intuition and sensation give us mute experiences 
which cannot be cast, without the intellect, into concepts 
and built up into consistent systems, and the cogency of 
the systems again cannot be demonstrated, without 
intellect. Bergson admits the importance of intellectual 
activity for intuitional philosophy. He says, “Dialectic is 
necessary to put intuition to the proof, necessary also in 
order that intuition should break itself up into concepts 
■and so be propagated to other men; but all it does, often 


1 Ibid. p. 1ST. 
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enough, is to develop the result of Lhat intuition which 
transcends it. 39 1 Intuition and intellect are not, therefore, 
opposed by nature; they arc rather different, and may be 
mutually supplementary. The opposition which Bergson 
really means to emphasize is between intuition and intellect 
that follows the lead of sen«e perception. It is in this 
sense that Bergson is an anti-*ntc7k ccualist. Whenever he 
condemns the intellect, he tacitly means the intellect in Ls 
usual capacity in practical life, intellect working on data 
supplied by sense perception, and completing its disinte¬ 
grating, downward tendency. 

It may be asked, however, how does an intellectual 
philosophy based on intuiLion differ from an intellectual 
philosophy based on external perception ? In reply Bergson 
would point to his own philosophy of creative evolution. 
He would ask us to note how the mechanistic and fmalistic 
notions of causation based on the moulds of external per¬ 
ception are replaced in it by the fluid concept of creative 
evolution on the strength of intuition. “Thus, intuition 
may bring the intellect to recognize that life does not quite 
go into the category of the many nor yet into that of the 
one; that neither mechanical casuality nor finality can give 
a sufficient interpretation of the vital process. Then, by 
the sympathetic communication which it establishes 
between us and the rest of the living, by the expansion of 
our consciousness which it brings about, it introduces us 
into life’s own domain, which is reciprocal interpenetra¬ 
tion, endlessly continued creation. 99 The intellect follow¬ 
ing the lead of intuition can yield a true philosophy of the 
spiritual, interpenetrating, ceaseless flux which is the 
nature of basic reality. 

6* Morality and Religion 
(1) Closed and Open Morality 

In his last great work, The two Source s of Morality 
and Religion , 2 Bergson extends, with si ill greater con- 

1 Ibid. p. 251. 

‘Published in 1932. References are to the English trans. by Audra 
and others* pub. by Macmillan, 1935. 
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fidence, his philosophical method to the study of moral and 
religions phenomena zo show how an intuitive plunge into 
the stream moral geniuses and religious 

mystics €o arean ough ..lie narrow circles of customary 
moral-zy and -radltlonai religion. 

Inquiring iruo the basis of moral obligation "Bergson 
finds Liiai, -hough man is intelligent, lays down moral 
and sd laces argurreiic ii support of his action and 
moral conv-ccicns, the ultimate source of his obligation 
does not lie n the intellect. The unaided iiiwliect can 
scarcely exeit any pressure on the will. The ultimate 
forces that determine action are instinct and emotion." 
The in l ell = Cl,, even where it apparently guides the will, 
really sah-erves Jiese primary forces, by supplying con¬ 
cepts and arcmerts to organize and support these non¬ 
ration a I urges which nrompt our accions in an unobserved 
way. In add!don to these two forces, there is a secondary 
one, that approaches instincL in respect of its power of 
constraining the will. That is habit. A deep-rooted habit 
can move man as blindly as an instinct moves an insect. 
The feeling of pressure or constraint that man has in what 
is usually known as moral obligation is the result of the 
cumulative force of his social habits. 

If we go down to the very nature of life, we find that 
‘‘life is a co-ordination of disciplined elements among 
which the work is divided, in fact that the social underlies 
the vital'’. 3 Nature has planned and organized life in the 
form of a society. A uni-cellular organism is a society 
composed of individual elements whereas a multi-cellular 
organism is a society composed of many societies. More¬ 
over, we find that in all forms of life the interest of society 
or the whole is always upheld by nature even at the expense 
of the constituent individuals. 

Comparing the two great lines of evolution, instinctive 
and intelligent (the arthropod and the vertebrate) we 
notice, however, a difference in the manner in which this 
interest is safeguarded. In the case of the former (e.g. 
ants and bees) the individual works by instinct for the pre- 


1 Op. cit. p. 28. 


a lbid . p. 98. 
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servation of the society even at the sacrifice of its own life. 
Here the individual scarcely knows its separate existence, 
it is instinctively moved by the common interest of the ant¬ 
hill or the hive. Discipline, solidarity and organization 
are secured by nature through instinct. But coming to the 
other line we find that the growth of intelligence tends es u> 
break up social cohesion”; each individual feels that he 
has a separate existence of his own, is free to choose his 
path of action and guide his destiny. So the human society 
is not exactly like that of insects in which the constituents 
are instinctively held together. It is really a society of 
free individuals who find it to their advantage to subordi¬ 
nate their own interests to that of the society. 

Though man is intelligent, ins tine L in him is not 
altogether absent, e *it is eclipsed”. 1 Instinct for self- 
preservation is present in him, as in other lower beings. 
Under its influence, intellect teaches man that though 
theoretically he can completely ignore the interest of 
society and work only for his own pleasure, it will not be 
ultimately even to his own best interest; the preservation 
of society is necessary even for self-preservation. Intellect 
or reason teaches man to restrain the purely selfish motives, 
and evolves rules of conduct to harmonize his interest with 
that of society. Thus there comes into existence the moral 
code of a society. The individuals born into it are edu¬ 
cated by the social atmosphere and also by training to 
obey these moral rules. By constant repetition the habit 
of commanding and obeying become deep-rooted. The 
force of habit constrains the will to perform these duties 
automatically with a sense of obligation. The interest of 
society is thus safeguarded by social habits and the dis¬ 
ruptive tendencies of the intellect are checked by its own 
maturer teachings. 

All moral duties then are, in the last analysis, nothing 
but duties of the individual to his society; moral pressure 
is nothing but social pressure and “the verdict of conscience 
is the verdict iwhich would be given by the social self”. 2 
Social claim is thus found to be the real root of obligation/ 


1 ibid . p. 100 . 


2 Ibid. p. 8. 


* Ibid. p. 14. 
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The intellect not only lays down moral codes in support of 
social obligation but; also formulates religious myths and 
theories and sets up the notion of a moral God “to prohibit, 
to prevent, to punish" all immoral, that is anti-social, acts, 
to reward the virtuous and thus to protect the social order. 1 

The morality of which we have spoken so far is 
limited to one's own society. That this is so appears clearly 
at the time of war. For societies at war, “Fair is foul and 
foul is fair". 2 Society itself demands, for its own exis¬ 
tence, that its members should violate the moral laws in 
dealing with its enemies. It is quite clear, therefore, that 
the morality which Nature demands of man is not ‘absolute 
morality* but a relative one, confined within one’s society 
and prompted by the instinct of self-preservation. Berg¬ 
son, therefore, calls this social morality closed morality, 
and distinguishes it from open or absolute morality which 
inculcates unrestricted love for all men. 

Social or closed morality cannot widen into absolute 
morality by mere gradual transition with the progress of 
thought, as many are inclined to suppose. But here, as 
elsewhere, action alone cuts the knot that thought cannot 
unloose. There have been some moral geniuses, some 
exceptional men, who have broken through the closed 
circle of morality, in a manner that thought could not 
anticipate. They have taken a headlong plunge into the 
undivided stream of life itself to feel their identity with it. 
They become imbued with love Cor all existence, and 
therefore, for all humanity. They liberate morality from 
its limitation to a particular society, and lay down moral 
~mfl.-giTn.ct which apply to all men. There arises thus open 
morality which prescribes duties of all men to all men. 

“In all times there have arisen exceptional men, 
incarnating this morality. Before the saints of Christianity, 
mankind has known the sages of Greece, the prophets of 
Israel, the Arhats of Buddhism, and others besides. It is 
to them that men have always turned for that complete 
morality which we had best call absolute morality*’. 8 The 


1 Ibid. pp. 101-4. * Ibid. p. 20. 4 Ibid. p. 28. 
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process b / which ibis moraLcy cyisads among other men 
is not one o 1 prersure and obligation, as in che case ol 
r*oc:r.l morality, bm one of appeal, aspiration and imita¬ 
tion. The very presence o± a sainc is sufficient xo fill u= 
wiIIi respeci and adr_irs ion. S^en an account of nis lift 
appeals xo the highest sentiments o! our soul and charms 
us into a kind of discipleship. We feel a peculiar joy ir 
imitating him as a model. It is thus that the contagion 
of his universal love and respect for all mankind is caught 
by our souls. ILilie a master musician who enthrals the 
listeners’ ears, makes the n dance to the tune he plays, and 
fills them wixh the emoxlor. his music incarnates, a mzrS> 
genius captivates o:r souls with the new music of his 
perfect rrcrali^y and draws us after him in^o his unbounded 
love that we rlso may express il in action. It is in this 
way that the higher morality spreads its influence over all 
and comes to supervene on merely social morality, by the 
strength of its appeal, attraction and inspiration. Whereas 
the force behind closed morality is the social instinct , that 
behind the open one is emotion, particularly love. And as 
we said previously like instinct emotion also can directlj 
act on the will and mould our life. 

If there were no exceptional men human societies 
woxdd have remained closed. Bergson remarks, therefore 
that whereas social morality is the intention of nature, 
open or dynamic morality is the special contribution of 
man, a result of his creative effort. 1 But the creative act 
of 6 a genius of the will 9 is, on a deeper view, a part of the 
creative evolution of life itself. So all morality, closed or 
open, is ultimately due to the vital impetus.. This makes 
Bergson think that “all morality, be it pressure or aspira¬ 
tion, is in essence biological”. 2 

The intellect subserves the intuition and emotion of 
saints as it does the social instinct of the ordinary natural 
man. And thus philosophy comes to support absolute 
morality by demonstrating the brotherhood of man through 
the fatherhood of God, and the unity of human nature 


1 Ibid. p. 30. 


* Ibid. p. 8?. 
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basec on r common reason. ZBuc u 
the intellect olIy when ll has been er! 
by the mystic’s mtriiion of uni./ and 
Left co itself rhe irLelieci, could o. 
sophv stahiiiz ng further the siat-c i 
society*. 


11 Lrds Is possible for 
lightened and inspired 
love lor all humanity, 
bes. vioduee a philo- 
nc-?hi. - * of the closed 


(2) Static j'tc' Dhu^i. Ic 0 z 

Like the i^o kinds cl morality, rh=ie Pie the iwc 
tvpcs of religion derived »rom the san a two sources. 
Static or outer religion derived from the provlcsnce o' 
nature and dynamic or inner religion derived from the 
mystic ini r it ion o’ man. There is, therefore, an intimate 
correction between closed morality and sialic religion 
which are indiSLinguisdiably mixed up in Lhe popular mind. 
Open morality anc 1 dynamic religion are similarly connect¬ 
ed very closely. On the ocher hand, like the two kinds of 
morality the lwo kinds of religion are also found blended in 
most cases and can be isolated onlv by theoretical analysis. 

Static religion may also be called naturrl religion. “It 
is a defensive reaction of nature against what might be 
depressing for the individual, and dissolvent for society, in 
the exercise of intelligence.” 1 Intelligence, the glory of 
man, is also the source of two kinds of fellies. It shows 
him the possibility of swerving from the social line and 
trying for selfish ends even at the cost of society;—a thing 
unknown in societies moved by instinct where “the 
interests of the individual arc inexorably co-ordinate with 
and subordinate to the general interest.” Secondly, intelli¬ 
gence enables man to anticipate his future with the result 
that he feels uncertain about the success of his efforts and 
is also depressed by the thought of death. Selfishness 
thwarts social solidarity, and anxiety for Lhe future impairs 
individual effort and ultimately also for social enterprise. 
Both of these are against the intentions of nature. But it 
is nature that ordained instinct in one line of evolution 
and intelligence in another as the two different ways of 
solving the same problem of successful practical adjust- 


1 Ibid. p. 175. 
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meut and maintaining life. It is, therefore, impossible 
that nature should not devise some means also for 
remedying the undesirable effects of its own tool on societv 
and individuals. Intelligence is unconsciously made bo 
make amends for its subversive tendencies by inventing 
mj’ths to preserve the natural order : social integrity and 
individual security. Religion is thus born of the myth¬ 
making function of the mind —a function which resembles 
more instinctive activity than conscious planning. It is a 
kind of activity by which hallucinations and phantasies are 
created in the mind. Nature which made man intelligent, 
makes him entertain also superstitions to counterpoise the 
dangers of knowledge. Bergson cites the example of a lady 
who was about to step into the empty pit of a lift out of 
order, mistaking that the lift was there and who was saved 
from imminent death by the hallucination of a man push¬ 
ing her back. 1 The example shows how hallucination can 
be a beneficent defensive mechanism of nature for the 
protection of her creatures. 

Mythological beliefs in supernatural laws, spirits and 
deities originate in a similar way for the protection of the 
social order by checking the selfish, anti-social tendencies 
of the intelligent individual. These objects of wonder, fear 
and worship are gradually clothed with personality and 
human qualities and represented as the guardians of the 
city, country or nation. They are there to prohibit, 
prevent and punish all violations of the moral code of the 
society. Thus the first function of traditional religion 
“directly concerns social preservation*’. “Looked at from, 
this first point of view, religion is then a defensive reaction 
of nature against the dissolvent power of intelligence.” 8 

Again, while all creatures are mortal, none except men 
know that they must die. The other creatures carry along 
the forward movement of life with perfect tranquillity till 
they succumb to death. But the image of death constantly 
dogs man and slows down in him the movement of life. 
Nature cannot tolerate this undesirable interference from 
human intelligence. “To the idea of inevitable death she 


1 Ibid. p. 99. 


1 Ibid . p. 101 (our italics). 
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opposes the image of a continuation of life afteT death’ ‘; 
intelligence itself is moved instinctively or unconsciously 
to imagine immortality of the human soul. The effect of 
the knowledge of death is neutralized. k ‘Looked at from 
this second standpoint, religion is the defensive reaction 
of nature against the representation, by intelligence, of the 
inevitability of death.” Religion, with its theory of 
imm ortality, becomes an assurance against depression 
caused by the thought of death. 

Another source of discouragement to man is his 
knowledge that his efforts are thwarted by unfavourable 
circumstances beyond his control. The feeling of helpless¬ 
ness gives rise to the phantasies of both evil and helpful 
supernatural forces. Man is persuaded by his instinctive 
desire for success, to believe that he can get over obstacles 
by worshipping, and courting the help of, the benign 
forces. By a kind of wishful thinking these forces are also 
believed to be the stronger, and sometimes as omnipotent 
capable of vanquishing the forces of evil. Thus there arises 
the myth of the Omnipotent God and the necessity of wor¬ 
ship. All religious beliefs arising in this way can be 
described as “ the defensive reactions of nature against the 
representation, by the intelligence, of a depressing margin 
of the unexpected between the initiative taken and the 
effect desired”. 1 

Bergson considers the different kinds of religious 
phenomena presented by comparative religion, and tries to 
show in the light of this psychological biological method 
that all traditional religions are based on mythological 
beliefs which the human mind is pressed by nature (i.e., 
instinct) to entertain in order to counterpoise the dangers 
of intelligence and to preserve the balance of human 
society. Religion originating from such social need is 
infra-intellectual , since it arises from the instinctive level 
of the mind. It is called static because it tends to promote 
social solidarity, and keep man confined to his closed 
society. That such religion, like closed morality, is based 


1 Ibid. p. 117 (our italics). 
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on a narrow social outlook becomes clear also at the t.im ? 
of a war when eacn nation appeals to its own God for 
victory. 

Dynao-c religion is born of the mystic's in tuition of 
and identity with Iiife. It is supra-intellectual. It i s the 
achievement o£ human genius bent upon going beyond 
social order and beyond the intellectual view of things by 
taking a plunge into the living source ol all existence, the 
vital impetus. When the mind develops and grows critical 
it refuses to be led by the myths of traditional religion. 
But the loss of falch in religion means the return of Hiffi. 
dence and anxiety. To get rid of these and gain confidence 
in Lie, the piogresiive mind which has lext behind the 
security of mythological beliefs resorts to a new source of 
strength. Trie intellect being the source of anxious thought 
as well as of fictitious comfort, attempt is made to stop 
both by dismissing the intellectual view of reality. This 
is like getting rid of a bad dream by waking up and realiz¬ 
ing that the fear was imaginary and the necessity of resort¬ 
ing to imaginary help also did not exist. Such realization 
is possible for a soul ce strong enough and noble enough to 
make the effort” of thrusting back intellect and t akin g an 
intuitive plunge into the original impetus of life, the ulti¬ 
mate reality. We know that £k all around intelligence there 
lingers still a fringe of intuition, vague and evanescent”. 
The mystic intensifies this intuition and consummates it in 
action. His soul is e * con tent to feel itself pervaded, though 
retaining its own personality, by a being immeasurably 
mightier than itself, just as iron is pervaded by the fire 
which makes it glow. Its attachment to life would hence¬ 
forth be its inseparability from this principle, joy in joy, 
love of that which is all love. In addition it would give 
itself to society, but to a society comprising all humanity, 
loved in the love of the principle underlying it”. 1 

In actuality we have a mixture of static and dynamic 
religions in every land. Even the mystic has to express 
the inexpressible in the intelligible language of static 
religion. The conception of one universal God for all men 
shows, for example, a blending. The universality of the 


1 Ibid . p. 181. 
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life impulse intuited by the mystic is combined with the 
idea of the god of static religion, and there is the resulting 
conception of the Omnipresent, Omnipotent Deity loving 
all creatures. 

Bergson distinguishes two kinds of mysticism, incom¬ 
plete and complete. The first is found, according to him, 
in the mystics of Greece and ancient India. These mystics 
go as far as contemplation, ecstasy and vision of God, the 
ul tima te principle, “suspending the critical funcLions of 
intelligence” 1 by intense meditation or hyponosis or some 
Giber means. In thought and feeling they are absorbed in 
the ultimate, but their will still remains outside. They 
do not “reach the point where, as contemplation is 
engulfed in action, the human will becomes one with the 
divine will”. 2 They like to remain entranced by the vision 
of God, and dare not descend to the life of action. For 
they think that “Action is a weakening of contemplation”* 
The second kind, that is complete mysticism, can be found 
in the great Christian mystics. They are absorbed in God 
not only in thought and feeling, but also in will. God thus 
nets through the mystic soul. There is a “super-abundance 
of life. There is boundless impetus. There is an irresist¬ 
ible impulse which hurls it into vast enterprises”. 4 The 
complete mystic thus participates in God’s creative acti¬ 
vity and His love for the creatures. His life is, therefore, 
devoted to the task of transforming humanity from the 
natural to the spiritual or the divine. Material obstacles 
melt away before the mystic’s enterprise; for, “the super¬ 
abundance of vitality which it demands flows from a spring 
which is the very source of life”. 5 

In this connection Bergson considers some of the chief 
objections to the mystic method and its value for philo¬ 
sophy. It is true that mystic experience means nothing 
to the man who has no experience. “But we also meet 
with people to whom music is nothing but noise ... No 
one would think of accepting this as an argument against 
music”. 0 Bike the traveller’s account of an unknown land, 

1 Ibid. p. 191. a Ibid. p. 188. " Ibid. p. 189. 

4 Ibid. p. 198. * Ibid. ' Ibid. pp. 210-211. 
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the mystic’s account of his uncommon journey can be 
provisionally accepted) since verification is potentially, if 
not actually, feasible in this as in the other case. If 
experience is the only source oi knowledge and the intellect 
has to depend on experience, there is no reason why 
mystic experience should be left ouL and the science of 
spirit should not be cultivated as assiduously as the science 
of nature, based on sensuous experience. Bergson is, 
therefore, a strong supporter of Psychical Research, and 
the scientific study of mystic experiences. In support of 
the objectivity of mystic experience Bergson frequently 
refers to the striking unanimity that exists, in respect of 
essentials, among the mystics of all lands and ages who 
“join hands across the centuries'” and “unite into a divine 
city which they bid us enter”. 1 

Bergson does not “believe in the fatality of history". 1 
Tjffan is free to mould his own destiny and, therefore, also 
of the universe. The creative impulse at the bottom of all 
life is free. To the extent that man can identify himself 
with the basic impulse he can enjoy freedom. The com¬ 
plete mystic enjoys perfect freedom. 

Now if man can gain freedom, it follows that he can 
guide the course of events. “Men do not sufficiently 
realize that their future is in their own hands. Theirs is 
the task of determining first of all whether they want to 
go on living or not. Theirs the responsibility, then, for 
d ecidin g if they want merely to live, or intend to make 
just the extra effort required for fulfilling, even on their 
refractory planet, the essential function of the universe, 
which is a machine for the making of gods.” 3 

7. Conclusion 

We shall conclude our account of Bergson with a few 
remarks on his final position. All through his long philoso¬ 
phical career we observe the steady and continuous 
unfolding of the same generating vision. His views on 
morality and religion are in the main, its logical outcome. 

* Ibid. p. 58, * Ibid. p. 258. 

9 The Two Sources, etc., p. 275. 
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But there is an important point on which he seems not 
only to go beyond the position of Creative Evolution , as 
he himself notes, 1 but to give it up. The disintegrating 
tendency by which perception and intellect, on the one 
hand, and matter and space, on the other, come into exis¬ 
tence arises from practical necessity as Bergson repeatedly 
told us in his previous works. Intuition and 6 dissolving 
back into the whole 9 are possible, he used to hold further, 
only by suppressing action, 2 by making instinct dis¬ 
interested. 3 But his conception of complete mysticism, in 
which mystic intuition of reality and vigorous action for 
humanity are to exist side by side, appears to be inconsis¬ 
tent with that previous position. If the mystic soul grasps 
Teality through intuition, and, therefore, sees things 
simply, 4 the question arises as to how far the unbroken 
vision of reality can furnish the basis for a life of action, 
which, according to Bergson, needs the breaking up of the 
vital impetus, the absolute whole, into static fragments 
according to practical needs. 

It is true, Bergson’s conception of the path of complete 
mysticism is one of gradual approach to the final ideal of 
'total 9 union of soul with God, 5 and until that goal is 
reached the mystic’s will 'remains outside 9 of God. During 
this period the effort is made by the will s to find its way 
back to God 9 ® and this must be done through work that can 
take the will God-ward. But when the 'final phase 9 of 
total union is reached and the mystic is 'alone with Him 
who is Alone 9 , it may be, as Bergson contends, that 'there 
is boundless impetus’, yet the question remains how that 
impetus can be canalized and reduced to human activity 
unless the mystic again comes down to the human level? 
This inconsistency seems to follow from Bergson’s inability 
to decide the exact status of the complete mystic. Some¬ 
times he speaks of the complete dissolution of the mystic 
in God, and denies personal immortality, but sometimes 
again he speaks like a good Christian of the retention of 
ps personality. 


1 Ibid. p. 219. 1 Creative Evolution p. 12. 

Two sources, p, 198. • Ibid. 


* Ibid. p. 186. 
1 Ibid , p. 197. 
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Another point of inconsistency, that will scarcely strike 
a Christian reader, is noticeable in Bergson’s confinement 
of open morality practically to the human world. If the 
same life principle underlies all living beings, one who has 
identified himself with it and rent through the closed pale 
of social morality cannot stop once more at the boundary 
of the human species* His love must be as wide as life, 
and he must recognize his duties explicitly to the sub* 
human world as much as to the human. Otherwise the so- 
called open morality is not absolutely open. 

The explanation of these inconsistencies is perhaps to 
be found, to use the words of Bergson used in another con¬ 
text, in “the narrow intellectual frame” of Christian 
thought and tradition within which Bergson’s philosophy 
grew. Even the openest philosophical soul cannot shake 
out completely racial and religious leanings. No wonder, 
therefore, that with all his dialectic grandeur Hegel must 
conclude that Christianity of the particular Homan Catholic 
type prevalent in Germany is the supreme religious moment 
of the Absolute or that Bergson should employ his intuitive 
insight to facilitate the conclusion that Christian mysticism 
is the completest—even at the cost of self-consistency. No 
wonder again that Bergson’s open morality should halt at 
the barrier of humanity, since human duties to lower ani¬ 
mals receive so little recognition in Christianity. 

A student of Buddhism will find that Bergson's classi¬ 
fication of all ancient Indian mysticism under the incom¬ 
plete type betrays his ignorance of Buddha’s and his 
followers’ intense activity for the liberation of all beings. 
A student of ancient Indian philosophy, specially of the 
Upanisads, Jainism and Buddhism, will again read with 
amusement the bold but ill-informed assertion of Bergson, 
“Humanity had to wait till Christianity for the ideal of 
universal brotherhood” 1 and will perhaps feel tempted to 
retort, “And yet with two thousand years of its existence 
it could not advance beyond that to the idea of the unity 
of all existence and the duty of man to all living beings, so 


1 Ibid. p. 62. 
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explicitly recognised elsewhere even two thousand years 
ago. 9 ’ Dewey rightly points out the narrowness of the 
scope of European Philosophy and concludes, “seen in the 
long perspective of the future, the whole of western 
European history is a provincial episode 99 . 1 

If we disregard such points, Bergson’s philosophy is 
a masterpiece of art which unfolds with beauty and har¬ 
mony one abiding vision of Reality as a living force. The 
logical value of such a vision is that of an explanatory 
hypothesis. It is acceptable to the extent it explains the 
different kinds of human experience. If the lines of 
supposition arising from different fields of experiences tend 
to meet somewhere, then the common point of intersection 
would represent the one supposition which would satis¬ 
factorily explain all experiences. Bergson thinks that 
method of intersection supports his basic idea of an elan 
Vital Materialism and Ideadism also would make similar 
claims. We, therefore, have alternative systems of thought 
arising from different basic suppositions. The claim of 
each has to be judged by an examination of the internal 
co-herence,—the straightness of the various lines of subsi¬ 
diary suppositions, and the exact point of intersection. 
The criticism of Bergson, as of any other philosophy, 
should not, therefore, be why he adopts the root idea of 
a vital impetus, but rather how far this idea consistently 
explains the different phases of experience, including, of 
course, scientific observations. Though there has been no 
dearth of adverse criticisms of James and Bergson in books 
and journals, the significant fact remains, though not 
always recognized, that the dominating tendencies of the 
greatest contemporary thinkers have mostly countenanced 
the dynamic, biological view-point of James and Bergson, 
as will be found later on in the philosophies of Alexander, 
Lloyd Morgan and especially Whitehead. 

It should be noted that the criticisms against Bergson 
have been chiefly due to misunderstanding caused by two 
kinds of defects in his style of writing. One of these is 
unbalanced emphasis, verging on exaggeration, arising 


9 Cosstem. Am. Phil., Vol. 2, p. 26. 


* Mind Energy, p. 4. 
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from his passionate description of things. This we noticed 
in respect of his anti—intellect ualism, which is really not so 
uncompromising as it would appear at times to be. The other 
defect consists in the use of words in two opposite senses, 
without giving the reader sufficient warning. Time, mind, 
consciousness, matter, etc., we have seen, are used in this 
way creating the impression of self-contradictory assertion. 
The chief cause of this last defect lies in the oscillation 
between the two standpoints, the apparent and the real. 
As he sometimes says, the mystic uses the words of ordinary 
persons, but the meanings aTe transfigured. It is due co 
this reason, for example, that 3 ergs on seems to assert that 
Time is false and yet time is the only reality. Bat 
sympathetic readers would make necessary allowance for 
these shortcomings to grasp the underlying meaning of 
this really great thinker. They would then marvel ax the 
new insight he has attained and made available for the 
modern western world—the insight into Life which unfolds 
from behind the serial succession of states and rolls up 
again all that is unrolled to push forward to ever new* 
forms, Life which includes all temporal series and yet 
transcends them to be one with Time eternal. 



CHAPTER VI 
REALISM 
1* Introduction 

Modern realism is essentially an epistemological doc¬ 
trine end should be carefully distinguished from the ancient 
metaphysical theory of the same name associated ■with 
Plato. Plato’s problem concerns the metaphysical status 
of a universal. What is a universal ? Is it a mere name, 
or a mere concept or a reality? Affirmative answers to 
these three questions are known respectively as nominal¬ 
ism, conceptualism and realism. The last is Plato’s/ But 
the problem underlying modern realism in its widest form, 
is whether the object of knowledge in general, and of 
perception in particular, is dependent on the knowing mind 
or independent of it. If the object is said to be dependent 
on the knower or to be a mere idea of his mind, the reply 
is known as epistemological idealism. If, however, the 
object is regarded as a reality distinct from and indepen¬ 
dent of the knower, the reply is named epistemological 
realism. '-'Modern realism is epistemological realism. It is, 
therefore, distinct from Platonic realism, and diametrically 
opposed to epistemological idealism. It is not, however, 
incompatible with metaphysical idealism, which is a reply 
to an altogether different question, namely: what is the 
nature of ultimate reality ? Materialism holds that ulti¬ 
mate reality is material, whereas (metaphysical) idealism 
holds that it is mental or spiritual. Metaphysical idealism 
is, therefore, sometimes also called spiritualism. Now, 
one who holds that an object known is independent of the 
knowing mind may still hold that that independent object 
is spiritual in nature. Hence he would be epistemologically 
a realist, though metaphysically an idealist. Among 
modem realists there are some who are idealists in meta¬ 
physics, 1 though most of them are either materialists or 

1 Vide, J. E. Turner, A Theory of Direct Realism, Chap. XIX 
(Hegelian Realism), p. 264, “both. Hegel and the TSn gKgli 
Hegelians are sound realists”. 
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dualists or neutralists or sceptics, as we shall see later on. 
^'Knowledge, according to the realist,” says Laird, <s i s 
always the discovery of something with which the mind is 
confronted , The mind is, therefore, distinct from its 
object.” 1 But realism, like idealism, admits of various 
types and degrees, because the object may be held to be 
either wholly independent of and distinct from the mind or 
to be partly so, and that to different extents. Santayana 
says, “The minimum of realism is the presupposition that 
there is such a thing as knowledge; in other words, that 
perception and thought refer to some object , not the mere 
experience of perceiving and thinking. The maximum of 
realism would be the assurance that everything ever per¬ 
ceived or thought of existed apart from apprehension and 
exactly in the form in which it is believed to exist: in other 
words. . . there is no such thing as error.” 2 

Realism is revived in modern times through a re-action 
against absolute idealism, mainly neo-Hegelianism, which 
culminated in the philosophy of Bradley in England. The 
philosophy of Bradley, with its subtle but destructive dia¬ 
lectic, dealt a mortal blow to common-sense and Science by 
showing the (world, accepted by them, to be an unreal 
appearance full of contradictions. But the prestige of 
Science was by that time too deeply rooted in the world to 
yield to metaphysical criticism. On the contrary the fact 
that metaphysics came to conflict with Science, was 
regarded as an indication of some defect in metaphysics 
itself v This led to various counter-attacks on idealistic 
metaphysics, and realistic movements, in support of com¬ 
mon-sense and Science, came into existence. Metaphysical 
idealism, we have seen, is not necessarily antagonistic to 
realism. XJnlike Bradley, most absolute idealists do grant 
■to objects reality and existence distinct from the knowing 
mind. But their conviction that the world is an organic 
whole, in which all things are internally related and inter¬ 
dependent stands in the way of giving to objects an alto¬ 
gether independent existence as extreme realists woulld like 

‘ Laird, ReaHsm * p. 214 (our Italics) 

Santayana, Essays in Critical Realism , p. 163 (our Italics). 
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to have for them. This is the main reason why realists 
attack not only epistemological idealism, but, also meta¬ 
physical idealism of the general type of absolute monism. 

The outlook of the realists is mainly pluralistic. Ulti¬ 
mate reality is vested, according to this view, in the parti¬ 
cular objects of experience, in parts, rather than in wholes 
which, for them, have only a secondary, derivative 
existence. The method of modern realism is, therefore, 
chiefly critical analysis. Synthetic construction of philo¬ 
sophical views of the universe as a whole has generally 
been regarded either as impossible or as fruitless. Only a 
few realists like Alexander, Whitehead and Santayana have 
attempted to build constructive systems. 

The realistic attitude, however, is not a new one in 
philosophy. Realism, says the realist, is the instinctive 
belief of man and it is, therefore, as old as man. Modern 
realism draws its sustenance from the different forms of 
ancient realism. Aristotle’s philosophy contained impor¬ 
tant elements of realism, and was revived in the 13th 
century by St. Thomas Aquinas in his Summa Theologiae . 
The philosophy of St. Thomas again is revived in modem 
times by Roman Catholic thinkers. Neo-Thomism thus 
comes into existence and through it the realism of Aristotle 
filters down to modern thought. Again, Kantianism 
admitted also of a realistic interpretation; and the common 
sense philosophy of Thomas Reid was also there to support 
realism. 

Modern Realism has flourished most in Great Britain 
and America. The Cambridge philosophers, G. E. Moore 
and Bertrand Russell, have been the leaders, and modem 
founders, of realistic philosophy in Great Britain. Their 
influence crossed the Atlantic and helped also the founda¬ 
tion of American realism. But these British thinkers 
themselves were influenced by some German realists. The 
debt of modem realism to German thought is, in a sense, 
double. German idealism aroused, by way of re-action, 
the realistic attitude of thought, whereas German reailsm 
also positively helped it with its own method of over¬ 
coming idealism. 
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^J2» Realism in Germany 

To understand the development of modern realism we 
should therefore take into account the realistic movement 
■which began in the continent and specially in Germany 1 
during the end of the last century and the beginning of the 
present. Kiilpe, Holding, Brentano, Meinong, Husserl, 
among others, may be mentioned as the forerunners of 
contemporary realism. But the last three deserve special 
notice. 

'Franz Brentano (1838-1907) derived from Aristotle 
and scholasticism the view of mind as 6 ‘intentional 99 . He 
stressed the objectivity of knowledge. According to him 
the characteristic of psychical activity is “to be directed 
primarily on objects, •which may either e&ist or not exist; 
and only secondarily, in retrospect, upon itself 55 . 2 Know¬ 
ledge necessarily involves two factors , the mental act and 
the object to which it refers. 

Alexius Meinong (1853-1921), a student of Brentano, 
developed a branch of philosophy called the theory of 
objects 55 (Gegenstands-theorie), which is different from 
psychology and epistemology as well as metaphysics. The 
object according to this theory is what can be referred to 
or thought of. So it is wide enough to include not simply 
a physical thing which exists and qualities, numbers, pro¬ 
positions which merely subsist (Bestehen), but even the 
‘round square 5 . Meinong holds therefore, that even 
a mental act of merely assuming (without belief) has got 
some complex object. ‘The white horse 5 or ‘that the horse 
is white 5 are both objects, the former in the narrower 
sense and the latter in the wider. 

Meinong distinguishes again between the obje ct and 
the content of the mental act . The content is always 
existent in the mind (hence called Inhalt ) like the act of 
the mind. It is present and psychical. But the object may 

1 Vide Perry, Phil, of the Recent Past , p. 205f. W. T. Jones, Conn 
temporary thought of Germany, passim; Ruggiero, Modem 
Phil., Part I; Brock, Contemporary German Phil., S. Z. 
Hasan, Realism. 

■Perry, PfcO. of the Recent Past p. 206. 
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be non-existent, past or future or physical, provided only 
that it is what the mental act is directed to. Knowledge 
is thus found to involve three factors, act, content .and 
obje cts 

To distinguish an ordinary object from the object of 
reference or supposition, Meinong calls the latter an objec¬ 
tive. “An objective is something thought of as existing or 
referred to its place in the real world. An objective is thus, 
if we insist on regarding it by itself, epistemologically an 
abstraction . 551 

Another contribution of Meinong is his 'theory of value 5 
(Werth-theorie), which he also helped into recognition. His 
view is that “value appertains only to 'objectives 5 , or is the 
content of feeling when this is mediated by judgments or 
assumptions. The measure of the value of an object is the 
pleasure and pain felt on the assumption of its existence or 
non-existence .... Values have, in other words, that 
peculiar non-existent objectivity which is so basic a feature 
of Meinong’s whole philosophy 55 . 2 

Edmund Husserl (1859-1988) also is influenced by Bren- 
tano. He formulates a new branch of philosophy called 
“phenomenology 55 which means a descriptive study of con¬ 
sciousness, i.e. consciousness-of-objects. 

Phenomenology is a new attitude and method regard¬ 
ing the study of philosophical problems. The method is to 
intuit objects revealed immediately by consciousness and 
study them as objects of consciousness. This method differs 
from subjectivism which would regard objects as but forms 
of consciousness itself. It also differs from the naive real* 
istic attitude of regarding objects of consciousness as exist* 
ents. The phenomenological attitude is to view objects 
as mere objects, just as they are revealed, by suppressing 
the (tendency to refer objects, beyond themselves, to a 
space-time world of existence. This method claims a priori 
certainty for its results as there can be no doubt about 
what appears before consciousness, if it is taken merely as a 
phenomenon or appearance immediately present to con* 

'L. A. Jteid, Knowledge and Truth, p. 89. 
a Perry, Phil, of the Recent Past, p, 208. 
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sciousness. The method is applied to Logic, Ethics and 
other branches of philosophy, and thus shown to be cap* 
able of constructing an a 'priori science of every class of 
objects of consciousness. 

Brentano, Meinong and Husserl have one important 
point in common. All of them try to show that know¬ 
ledge or consciousness does not know itself; it means, 
refers to or holds before itself something other than 
consciousness. We shall see how British and American 
realists utilize this distinction recognized by the German 
thinkers. 

Husserl discovers phenomenologically the three factors 
in consciousness, viz ., act, object and content. But he in¬ 
troduces many other minor distinctions. Describing the 
phenomenon of consciousness as an apprehension of mean¬ 
ings he distinguishes the following six factors : 

(1) The *1' who means (2) his meaningful attitude, 
(3) the datum with which he means (4) the way (as sign 
or revelation of object) in which he takes the datum, (5) he 
must mean something (the sense of his meaning) and (6) 
he must mean this of something (the object). 1 

3. Realism in British and American Thinkers 

The two chief forms of realism prevalent in Great 
Britain and America are neo-realism and critical realism, 
each of which acquires slightly different forms in different 
thinkers. The main point of difference between these two 
forms consists in their different replies to the epistemolo- 
.gical question, whether the object perceived is numerically 
identical with (he., one and the same entity as) the object 
as it is (unperceived). Neo-realism answers this question 
in the affirmative, holding that the two are one. 
This view is, therefore, known as epistemological monism. 
Critical realism (feeling the difficulties of monism in cases 
like error, memory, etc.) answers the question in the nega¬ 
tive, holding that the object perceived and the object exist¬ 
ing are two different entities. This theory is known, 
therefore, as epistemological dualism. Both hold, how- 


* Ibid. p. 210. 
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ever, with the German realists that perception reveals 
some object other than the perceptual consciousness. 
Neo-realism accepts the two-factor theory of Brentano, 
whereas critical realism holds the three-factor theory of 
Melnong. Critical realism, growing out of the criticism of 
neo-realism, comes later into the field. Of British thinkers, 
G. E. Moore, Alexander and Russell (in some stages of 
his philosophical career) are regarded as the pioneers of 
Neo-Realism. In America the co-operative work. The New 
Realism , produced by the joint speculation of Holt, Mar¬ 
vin, Montague. Perry, Pitkin and Spaulding (pub. in 1912 
by Macmillan, New York) gives this movement a definite 
shape and status. Critical realism, on the other hand, has 
been similarly presented in a joint work called Essays tn 
Critical Realism by Drake, Eovejoy, Pratt, Rogers, Santa¬ 
yana, Sellars and Strong (Pub. in 1920 by Macmillan). 

Another form of modern realism, in addition to the 
New and the critical, worth mention, is Relativistic or 
Functional Realism as formulated, for example, by J. E. 
Boodin. New and Critical forms of realism assume the 
reality of substances and qualities independent of per- 
ceivers. But functional realism, following contemporary 
physical theories, holds that all things, perceivers, 
substances and qualities, are mutually interdependent,— 
that everything is the function of, that is, determined by, 
all the other things in the universe. It holds that 4 ‘things 
exist only in fields, in mutuality with other things 
and that they have properties only in their dynamic inter¬ 
relations.” 1 This view is realistic in that it holds that 
the object revealed in perception is real. But it does not 
hold, like other kinds of realism, that the object is inde¬ 
pendent of the perceiver. The object perceived is, on the 
other hand, the function of and, therefore, dependent on 
the precipient as well as the entire environment. For, 
every reality is determined by everything else in the uni¬ 
verse. Functional realism is, therefore, a kind of rela¬ 
tivistic realism. 


1 Boodin, Functional Realism, The Phil . Review, March, 1984. 
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4. Moore's Refutation of Idealism 

The beginning of neo-realism is traced in the writings 
cf G. E. Moore (1878-). He leads the revolt of British em¬ 
piricism and common-sense realism against German trans¬ 
cendentalism and absolutism. As a Professor at Cambridge, 
he has influenced, by his teaching and writings, the course 
of philosophical thinking in England in a unique way and 
brought into existence the realistic outlook of thought, 
sometimes called ‘Cambridge philosophy'. His writings 
are few, and most of them are short papers and 
essays. But some of these are philosophical landmarks. 
His careful analysis of the statements of issues, his meticu¬ 
lous intellect, his transparent sincerity and his honest 
anxiety to ascertain truth, rather than come to a conclu¬ 
sion or assert his own view, have made him an object of 
ardent imitation by a rising generation of philosophical 
thinkers at home and abroad. His style of writing, in 
spite of some defects, has set a model, and has, as we 
shall see, led to the foundation of a philosophical method 
and school, Logical Positivism, which regards logical ana¬ 
lysis of language as the sole function of philosophy. 

Among his writings, The Refutation of Idealism (an 
article published in Mind in 1903) 1 has exerted the greatest 
influence towards the foundation of modern realism. 
We shall briefly sum it up here. 

Moore points out in this article that all forms of 
idealism are based on one ultimate premise, namely, ( esse 
is percipi 9 (to exist is to be perceived or experienced). 
Though idealism is not based only on this single premise, 
yet this forms one of the links in the chain of arguments 
advanced by an idealist to prove his theory. If any pre¬ 
mise in a chain is proved false the conclusion becomes 
inconclusive, though all other premises may he sound. 
Moore tries to show the inconclusive character of idealism 
by showing the untenability of one of its premises, ins., 
6 esse is percipi 9 . 


1 Also included in his Philosophical Studies. 
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A noteworthy feature of Moore’s method of philoso¬ 
phical discussion is to analyse the statement of a problem 
or theory into its alternative meanings and to consider 
the alternatives one by one. This method is applied 
here. ‘Esse is percipi" is shown to be analysable into 
different meanings each of which is found to be un¬ 
acceptable and therefore the dictum itself becomes un¬ 
tenable. 

Taking 4 percipi 9 first, Moore shows chat ks original 
meaning is sensation. But most idealists would mean 
by ic, not sensation only, but also thought: so ihac It 
comes to signify experience, in all its forms. Even if 
4 percipi ’ is taken in this one sense, the copula of the pro¬ 
position, 4 i‘?'’, admits of at least three different meanings, 
namely, (a) complete identity of the meanings of subject 
and predicate; (b) partial identity, the connotation of 

the predicate being a part of that of the subject; (c) the 
mere inferability of the presence of the predicate from 
the presence of the subject (i.e., whatever has S has P 
also). 

If the proposition 6 esse is percipi ’ is taken in the first 
sense of the copula it comes to mean that the meanings 
of esse (to exist) and percipi (to be perceived) are iden¬ 
tical, and the two terms are absolutely synonymous. The 
proposition would then be a definition of esse and 4 an 
extremely bad definition’. Esse and percipi are not 
synonyms; the first sense is not, therefore, tenable. 

Taken in the second sense, the proposition would 
mean that percipi (to be experienced) forms only a part 
of the meaning of esse or reality (just as animality forms 
a part of the connotation of man in the proposition, all 
men are animals). But in that case from percipi reality 
or existence cannot be inferred (just as from the presence 
of animality in a being, humanity cannot be inferred to 
be present in it). This would mean, that the fact of a 
thing being an object of consciousness does not signify its 
existence. Existence then would be something more than 
the mere fact of becoming an object of experience. Thus 
the second meaning will be repugnant to the idealist. 
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The third meaning is the only one that remains and 
is of any importance. According to it though the mean¬ 
ing of reality (esse) is not constituted by that of percipi , 
but by something else, say x; yet there is such an 
inseparable relation between that x and percipi that x 
cannot exist without percipi (just as smoke cannot exist 
without fire). This meaning would support then the 
idealistic contention that wherever there is esse there is 
percipi. In short though the idealistic attempt to iden¬ 
tify esse with percipi is repelled by the rejection of the 
first meaning, it has a chance to demonstrate, by accept¬ 
ing the third meaning, the inseparability (though not 
identity) between esse and percipi. 

But even this meaning is not acceptable. The pro¬ 
position, according to this meaning, must be necessary and 
synthetic, because it asserts a necessary connection be¬ 
tween the two terms, esse and percipi , which have dis¬ 
tinct meanings. 

Now this proposition can be necessarily true and 
irrefutable only if it is self-evident. But if it were self- 
evident no reasoning would be either necessary or possi¬ 
ble. The idealist however tries to support this proposition 
with reasoning. This shows that he is not himself sure 
of its self-evident nature. 

The reasoning sometimes adduced in support of 
‘esse is percipi 9 is that ‘the object of experience is incon¬ 
ceivable apart from the subject*. This proposition then 
is supposed to be necessary because its opposite is in- 
coneivable. But a proposition whose opposite is incon¬ 
ceivable is known commonly as an analytic proposition. 
But esse is percipi in the third sense, was shown to be & 
synthetic proposition previously. Thus the idealist would 
commit a sort of self-contradiction by holding that the 
same proposition could be at the same time both analytic 
and synthetic. The third sense is also then untenable. 

The idealist maintains that the subject and the object 
are necessarily connected because “he fails to see that 
they are distinct* 5 . "When the idealist thinks of ‘yellow 5 
and when he thinks of ‘sensation of yellow 5 , he fails to see 
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that there is ‘anything whatever in the latter which is not 
in the former 9 . Therefore, the idealist asserts the identity 
between an idea and its object. Hut it should be noted 
that if the two were absolutely identical, assertion of 
identity would be pointless and if they were distinct they 
could not be identical also. 

The idealist would, of course, Tetort by saying that 
the idea and its object form an organic unity, and they 
are both identical and distinct. But this Hegelian 
principle of organic unity used conveniently for justifying 
the truth of two contradictory propositions, is criticized 
by Moore as a mere attempt to glorify a type of fallacy 
oy “erecting it into a principle" and giving it a name. 

Moore points out in conclusion that *esse is per dpi* 
is seen to be false as soon as it is seen that ‘to exist 9 
(esse) and ‘to be perceived 9 ( percipi ) are two distinct 
terms like ‘green 9 and ‘sweet 9 , and cannot, therefore, be 
necessarily related together. 1 

Moore also tries to show in some other ways that the 
existence of an object is different from the consciousness 
of it. 

(a) It is known to all that the sensation of blue 
differs from the sensation of green. But this 
difference is in respect of the objects (blue 
and green) of the sensations and not in res* 
pect of sensation which is a form of con* 
sciousness common to both. It follows then 
that there must be two distinct elements in 
every sensation, (i) consciousness in respect 
of which all sensations are alike, (it) some* 
thing else, the object, in respect of which one 
sensation differs from another. Hence it is 
wrong to identify the object with the con* 
sciousness of it. If an idealist says that blue 
is the same thing as sensation he identifies 
one part of a complex whole (namely ‘sen* 

1 Modifying this early view Moore now concedes that there ate some 
cams like a ‘toothache’ whose existence does consist in being perceived, 
rule p. 658 of The Philosophy of G . E. Moore (where he replies to his 
cntacs). 
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sation of blue 5 ) with another part which is 
distinct from the first. But if he says that 
blue is the same thing as the sensation of 
blue, he identifies a part with the whole. In 
both cases, therefore, he holds something 
absurd. 

(b) But the idealist may point out that though the 
object (blue) may not be identical, with the 
sensation (of blue), it is inseparable from the 
sensation being a content of the sensation. 
Moore shows that the object of any know¬ 
ledge cannot be regarded as its content. Blue 
is surely a content of a blue flower as blue is 
contained within the flower as one of its quali¬ 
ties and constituents. But such a relation does 
not exist between blue and the awareness of 
blue. (When we see a blue flower, we see 
that the flower contains the blue and the 
flower is blue, but we do not feel that our per¬ 
ception similarly contains the blue, i.e., that 
the perception is itself blue. 

Some would hold that to be aware of an object is to 
have an image of it in the mind; hence what we are aware 
of is contained in the mind. We cannot get, they would 
point out, beyond the circle of our own ideas. Moore points 
out “that to have a mental image of an object is not the 
same thing as knowing the existence of an object. (When 
one is aware of a tiger, he does not think that it is con¬ 
tained in his mind, as a mere image but believes in its 
existence outside the mind). “There is, therefore, no 
question of how we are to get outside the circle of our own 
ideas and sensations. Merely to have a sensation is already 
to be outside that circle”. The object of any knowledge, 
worth the name, is not, therefore, a content of that 
knowledge. 

This conclusion Moore further strengthens by indirectly 
showing the absurdities that follow from its denial. If 
what we know is not an object outside knowledge, but a 
content of knowledge, then we cannot assert the indepen- 
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dent existence of even knowledge or the self. For know¬ 
ledge then cannot be shown to be separable from and 
independent of the knowledge of knowledge, and the self 
cannot be shown to be existing independent of the know¬ 
ledge of the self. Not to allow the object its independence 
of the knowledge of it is, then, to deprive idealism itself of 
its own grounds. If idealism avoids this suicidal conclusion 
and holds that knowledge and self can exist independently 
of the knowledge of them he must concede that other 
objects of knowledge also can exist independently of the 
knowledge of them. Thus unknown objects also can exist. 

What is known then is the object , not a content of 
knowledge. If, however, the word, content, is used to 
mean simply ‘what is known" (and not what is contained in 
knowledge), then the content is nothing but the object of 
knowledge. 

Moore concludes, therefore, that the idealistic premise 
'esse is percipi 9 is wholly untenable. Existence of objects 
is something very distinct from the experience pf it; and 
there is no reason even to think that existence is inseparable 
from experience. On the contrary the evidence for the 
independent existence of objects is as strong as that of 
experience—the evidence being knowledge which directly 
reveals the existence of both. 

The Refutation oi Idealism , the salient points of 
which we have tried to set forth above, produced both 
negative and positive results. On the negative side it had 
a crushing effect on idealism. Reply to it was difficult not 
simply because of the great merits of Moore’s writing—the 
endless subtle reasons, distinctions and alternative mean¬ 
ings discovered by his acutely analytic mind—but also 
because of his cumbrous method of developing arguments, 
in which the main issues and conclusions arc blurred and 
sometimes obliterated by a lot of long anticipatory defen¬ 
sive reactions, provisions, qualifications and circumlocu¬ 
tions. Though Moore’s article was published in "Mind in 
1903, the attempt to answer it and refute Realism was 
made in that journal as late as 1984. 1 On the positive 

1 By W. T. Stace in bis Refutation of Realism. 

20 
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side, Moore’s article incidentally lays down some of the 
cardinal points of modern realism specially of the neo- 
realistic type. These points should be clearly noted here 
to indicate the position of M<pore and his relation to pre¬ 
vious and subsequent thinkers. 

(a) He shows, first of all, that the object of every kind 
of knowledge is independent of that knowledge. Following 
the German realist, Brentano, he stresses the distinction 
between two necessary factors, the act of knowledge and 
the object of knowledge. 

(b) But he does not hold, like Meinong, or like Locke, 
that in knowledge the mind is immediately aware of a con¬ 
tent distinct from the object. He rejects the three-factor 
theory of knowledge. On the contrary he holds that the 
object existing is what is known by the mind without any 
other medium. He lays down, therefore, the central 
thesis of Neo-Realism, namely that the object known is 
identical with the object existing. 

We shall presently see how these points are elaborately 
developed and sometimes modified too, in the American 
school of New Realism. Russell, another great thinker of 
the Cambridge school, also influenced the growth of neo¬ 
realism. But his views had been so unstable that they 
sometimes lent support to neo-realism, sometimes to its 
critics. We shall defer, therefore, the statement of his philo¬ 
sophy to another context. In striking contrast with 
Russell’s, Moore’s main point of view has remained pretty 
steady all through his long career. His faith in common 
sense philosophy, in its least sophisticated form, has 
persisted in the midst of new scientific discoveries and 
changing fashions in philosophy, barring a few minor 
changes and hesitations found in his later writings which we 
shall notice later in the chapter on sense-data. 

5. The American ‘New Realism’ 

(1) Its Relation to Naive Realism , Dualism and 

Subjectivism . 

New Realism, as conceived by the six authors of The 
New Realism, already mentioned, is, broadly speaking, “a 
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return to that naive or natural realism 991 which was aban¬ 
doned previously owing to its inability to explain dreams 
and illusions. The authors point out: “historical signi¬ 
ficance of the new realism appears most clearly in its rela¬ 
tions with c naive realism 9 , ‘dualism 9 and ‘subjectivism 9 . 
The new realism is primarily a doctrine concerning the 
relation between the knowing process and the thing known \ 
and as such it is the latest phase of a movement of tho ug ht 
which has already passed through the three phases just 
indicated" 9 . J 

Naive Realism f ‘ conceives of objects as directly 
presented to consciousness and being precisely what they 
appear to be . . . Objects are not represented in conscious¬ 
ness by ideas; they are themselves directly presented . . . 
Consciousness is thought of as analogous to a light which 
shines out through the sense organs, illuminating the world 
outside the knower 99 . 3 This theory is however handicapped 
by its failure to explain error, illusion, dream, relativity of 
perception with respect to space, time and personal factors. 

Pressed by these difficulties naive realism gives way to 
dualism, as found in Descartes and Locke, for example. 
According to it, “the mind never perceives anything 
external to itself. It can perceive only its own ideas or 
states. But as it seems impossible to account for the order 
in which these ideas occur by appealing to the mind in 
which they occur, it is held to be permissible and even 
necessary to infer a world of external objects resembling 
to a greater or less extent the effects, or ideas, which they 
produce in us. What we perceive is now held to be only a 
picture of iwhat really exists 99 . 4 Consciousness is no longer 
like a light, but rather a canvas or plate on which objects 
get represented. 

Error is explained by it easily as being purely 
subjective. But dualism cannot justify itself because it 
cannot demonstrate the validity of the inference of an 
external object from the mental picture since according to 
it the external is never perceived, and, therefore, there is no 

1 The New Realism , p. 10 (1922 Edition). 

" Ibid . o. 2. 1 1bia. 4 Ibid. p. 4. 
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means of knowing that the mental picture at all corre»- 
ponds to an external counterpart. 

It is thus that dualism is pressed to give up external 
objects altogether and confine itself absolutely to ideas of 
•which alone there is immediate awareness. We find thus 
that Berkeley and Hume construct a philosophy of sub¬ 
jectivism out of the dualism of Locke. Kant and the post- 
Kantians, in some respects or other, further this sub¬ 
jectivist tendency. 

New Realism is, therefore, interested in showing the 
errors and inadequacies of both 6 dualism’ and ‘subjectiv¬ 
ism’ in order to demonstrate that these are not acceptable 
as an y improvement on naive realism. 

It is, therefore, polemical. But it develops also a con¬ 
structive line of thought, a realistic theory of immediate 
awareness of external objects, trying to avoid the errors 
and defects of Naive Realism. 

(2) CnUcism of Subjectivism. 

The authors of The New Realism find it possible to 
generalize some wrong assumptions and errors of sub¬ 
jectivism, common to different idealistic thinkers. By 
exposing these fallacies they try to prove the fallacious 
nature of all idealistic doctrines. The chief among these 
are mentioned below. 

(a) The fallacy of argument from the ego-centric pre¬ 
dicament. This fallacy was first pointed out and given the 
name, by Perry in an article entitled “The Ego-centric 
Predicament”, in Journal of Philosophy , Psychology and 
Scientific Methods , in 1910. This article was received 
by realists with great approbation, and soon became 
classic on the subject. Its place has been very near 
Moore’s Refutation of Idealism , along with which it is 
often mentioned as stemming the tide of idealism. 

The ego-centric predicament means the rather incon¬ 
venient situation in which a philosopher finds himself when 
he sees that his knowledge of objects centres round his ego, 
or self. If he has to know whether objects ^xi^t, and if so, 
how they exist, he has to relate them to his self, make 
them the objects of self’s knowledge. So it is not possible 
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for him to know the existence and nature of things 
unknown and unrelated to the seif. Perry points out that 
an idealistic philosopher like Berkeley unfairly makes out 
an argument, in favour of idealism, from this predicament. 
The difficulty or impossibility of proving the existence of 
things unknown by the self is used by the iaeaiist as a proof 
for the non-existence of unknown objects. This argument 
of the idealist is called by Perry argument from the ego¬ 
centric predicament, and he points out that it is fallacious. 
The fallacy consists in a generalization made on the basis of 
the method of agreement, unsupported by the method of 
difference. It is true that objects which can be mentioned 
as existing are observed to be objects known by the self 
(otherwise they could not have been mentioned at all). 
But this is simply observation of agreement in presence. 
It can prove nothing, unless agreement in absence is 
observed, that is to say, unless some objects which are not 
known by the self are observed to be non-existent. But 
such negative instances are not possible and no conclusion 
can, therefore, be drawn with certainty. 

Instead of arguing inductively from the ego-centric 
predicament, the idealist sometimes expresses this predica¬ 
ment as a self-evident analytic proposition and deduces 
subjectivism from it. Thus nothing can be known to exist 
unless it is an object of knowledge (the predicament). 
Therefore, nothing can exist unless it is an object of 
knowledge (subjectivism deduced). The premise here is a 
bare tautology, and not objectionable. But the conclusion 
does not follow from the premise except by the fallacious 
omission of an essential part of its predicate (namely e be 
known to’). 

Thus neither inductive nor deductive argument can be 
led from the ego-centric predicament in favour of subjectiv¬ 
ism without committing some fallacy. 

(b) The fallacy of exclusive particularity. This fallacy 
arises when one thinks that a term which is found to belong 
to one system must particularly belong to that system 
only (i.e., exclusively). That it is an error would be clear 
from the facts that the same point B, might belong to 
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more than one straight line such as ABC, DBE, FBG, etc., 
and that the same person may as much belong to two or 
more intersecting classes such as ‘the republican party 5 , 
‘the captain of industry 9 , etc. (A person who is a father is 
also at the same time a son, brother, master, servant in 
other relations). 

Subjectivism commits this fallacy when it argues that 
because things known are objects of knowledge, chey are 
the exclusive possession of the mind, independent of which 
they cannot exist. It ignores the possibility of a thing 
being at the same time related to the mix d as object and 
also existing in the external world. 

(c) The fallacy of definition by initial predication . 
This fallacy is a sequel to the last one. Something is 
viewed first in one of its various possible aspects, and then 
by a fallacy of exclusive particularity, that aspect is 
regarded as being essential to it. The “initial characteriza¬ 
tion becomes definitive and final". (It is a very common 
human habit. A child who first comes to know a male 
adult in its father, calls other such adults also father, or 
thinks that every such person must be some one’s father, 
and on seeing such a person asks, “Whose father is lie? 99 ). 
The subjectivist commits this fallacy by trying to define a 
thing as an object of knowledge, and to interpret the 
universe in terms of human consciousness, under the 
impression that as we are first acquainted with things as 
objects of our consciousness, every reality must be the 
object of some consciousness. 

(8) The programme and notable features of New Realism 

Turning from this polemical aspect of New Realism to 
its constructive programme we find that it lays down the 
following general principles according to which philosophi¬ 
cal discussion should be conducted, (a) The scrupulous use 
of words, (b) dear and definite definition of the meanings 
of words used, (c) analysis or “careful, systematic and 
exhaustive examination of any topic of discourse”, (d) 
regard for logical form, i.e. 9 for the logical principles dis¬ 
covered by the new mathematical logicians and obedience 
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to them in philosophical discussion, (e) division of the 
question to be discussed into the different problems it 
involves, (f) explicit agreement, i.e. explicit statement as 
to how far the views of others are accepted, (g) the separa¬ 
tion of philosophical research from xhe study of the history 
of philosophy. 

The following are claimed b y the nec-realist as the 
main features of New Realism: (a) The “most notable 

feature of a realistic philosophy is the emancipation of 
metaphysics from epistemology. This means that the 
nature of things is not to be sought primarily in the nature 
of knowledge’ 91 but things must be studied in the objective 
way, in their objective setting. 

(b) Realism rejects anti-intellectualism and along with 
it all mystical philosophies. It depends on analysis and 
accepts nothing as unanalysable, indefinable and simple, 
before applying analysis and finding it really unanalysable. 

(c) New Realism tends to pluralism by rejecting two of 
the chief grounds of metaphysical monism, namely that all 
relations are internal and that knowledge is universally 
present in all existence. 

(d) Rejecting subjectivism. New Realism holds that 
cognition, which is not universal, is generated by certain 
conditions like all other phenomena in space and time. In 
every case of knowledge, there are the object and the sub¬ 
ject which are interrelated in certain ways like any 
two other objects. The subject-object relation is nothing 
unique and mysterious. Besides, this relation discloses the 
characters known and does not produce or modify them. 
The knower and the known pre-exist the external relation 
of knowing. Even in cases of illusion and hallucination 
what is known is not made by knowledge, but is a product 
of already existing conditions like the body, the object, etc. 

(e) New Realism holds again that “the content of 
knowledge, that which lies in or before the mind when 
knowledge takes place, is numerically identical with the 
thing known ”. a (All the media of immediate knowledge 
have only the effect of producing immediate knowledge; 

1 Ibid. p. 32. 


* Ibid. p. 34, (our italics). 
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they do not, therefore, stand in between the subject and 
the object. These media do not form any class of 
entities qualitatively or substantively different from other 
entities. “In other words, things when consciousness is had 
of them become themselves contents of consciousness; and 
the same things thus figure both in the so-called external 
world and in the manifold which introspection reveals. 5 ’ 1 

This view, holding as it does, that the object known 
and the object as it is are one and the same, is kn own as 
epistemological monism. It is opposed to epistemological 
dualism according to which the object known and the 
object as it is are two entities. 

(f) Analysis and conception are regarded as means of 
access to reality and not as transformation of it. The 
e * neo-realist is also a Platonic realist”, in so far as “He 
accords full ontological status to things of though as well 
as to the things of sense, to logical entities as well as physi¬ 
cal entities, or to subsistents as well as existents”. 2 

Vitally connected with the basic features of neo¬ 
realism there are some cognate problems which are dis¬ 
cussed by the different neo-realists in their essays. We 
should consider them one after another, at some length, 
because of their great importance. 

(4) The external natvre of Relation 

New Realism, we have seen, favours epistemological 
monism and consequently it tries to show that knowing 
does not change the object, but grasps it as it exists 
independently. Rut to establish this view the new realist 
has to refute the view of idealists like Bradley and Joachim 
who, we have found, hold that all relations change the 
terms. For, if the idealist view were true then even 
knowledge relation, being internal like other relations, 
must be admitted to change the object which it relates to 
the subject. Epistemological monism would then have 
been impossible. 

Neo-realists, therefore, try to refute this internal view of 
relations. Now, the idealist 5 s view, as quoted above, is a 

1 Ibid. p. 85. 


9 Ibid, (our italics). 
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universal affirmative proposition, ‘All relations modify 'he 
terms*. This can be refuted either by showing the truti of 
its contradictory 'Seine relations do not modify the term*.' 1 
or by its contrary ‘No relations modify the terms*. 
Cautious realists like Xocre chocss the first alternative, 
whereas the more enthusiastic American neo-realists 
generally choose the second alternative. 

As Moore has shed much light cn this problem c.ar.iylng 
many of the ambiguities involved in it, his view is often 
referred to and quoted by the ctheis with approval. 3 
shall first state his view briefiv here for a better unde:- 
standing of the problem and then staie the views of die 
American neo-realists. 

In an essay on ’‘External and Internal "Relations** 1 
Moore discusses the subject in his unique analytic way 
trying to ascertain the different meanings of the internal 
view and showing how far and in what sense it can be 
accepted, and why and in what sense it must be rejected. 

If the view, that all relations are internal, means that 
‘no relational facts are completely analysable*, then, he 
says, the contention may be accepted. For, then it simply 
means that a relational complex is not identical with the 
analysed constituents. The truth of this contention is 
evident from the following example. The relational com¬ 
plex *A is the father of W is analysable into the consti¬ 
tuents, A, B, and fatherhood, which three also are the 
constituents of a different complex, ‘B is the father of A*. 
If these complexes were identical with their three identical 
constituents, they would have been identical with each 
other, which is not the case. It follows, therefore, that a 
complex of related terms is not the same as the terms and 
the relation between them separated by analysis. 

But this acceptable meaning of the internal view is of 
very little moment to the idealist. It is scarcely more than 
a truism ; for it only means that terms related are not terms 
unrelated. Besides, this does not prove that all relations 
are internal in every sense. 

L Moore, Philosophical Studies, pp. 276f. 
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A more important meaning of the internal view, Moore 
suggests, may be, “All relations modify their terms' 9 . Now 
this statement itself is ambiguous and can be given different 
meanings, which must be separately considered. 

If it means Lhat all relations literally modify the terms,, 
just as the relation of a wax to a flame modifies the wax* 
the proposition cannot be accepted as universally true, 
because of the many obvious exceptions which we can 
observe. 

Leaving the natural sense of modification, it is possible 
to interpret it in the secondary sense of ‘making different'. 
Then, the proposition, “All relations modify their terms 1 ’ 
will mean "’All relations moke their terms different”. In 
support of this meaning the following example may be 
cited by the idealist. If A is the father of 13, it is found 
that relation of fatherhood makes A different, because A 
who was not previously the father of 33, becomes so now. 

Regarding this interpretation of the internal view. 
Moore first points out a fault in the statement. Even if the 
above example and argument be granted Lo be true what 
they prove is that a relational property, not relation itself* 
modifies a term. A is different because he is father of B , 
and A is father of B, because of his relation (of fatherhood) 
to B. ‘Father of B’, the term which modifies A, is, there¬ 
fore, a property which follows from the relation of father¬ 
hood. Such property can be called relational property, and 
it is this property following from the relation then, but 
not the relation itself, which directly causes the difference 
in the term. 

For a clear understanding of Moore’s distinction 
between 'relation’ and ‘relational property’, we may con¬ 
sider this : A is father of B, and A is father of C also. 
Fatherhood is the relation possessed by A, in both the 
cases; but the property following from this common rela¬ 
tion is different in each, because in one case the father, A, 
is characterized by the property of being the father of 
B, in another A has the property of being the father of C. 
Hence a property following from a relation is different 
from the relation. It should be noted, however, that this 
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distinction made by Moore, valuable as it is, does not 
essentially affect the internal view. In spite of this distinc¬ 
tion the idealise can say. ‘‘Relations change their terms, 
tnoizgh noi directly, but indirectly through properties 
generaced by them.* 9 

The idealist view as amended, should then be expressed 
thus : ““All relational properties make terms different" 9 . It 
is this universal proposition, in its final form which Moore 
examines and rejects by showing some exceptions which 
disprove iLs universality. He points out that ‘different 9 
admits of two meanings, ‘qualitatively different" and 
‘numerically different 9 . 

By qualitative difference Moore means change in essen¬ 
tial qualities (without which a thing ceases to be itself). 
By numerical difference is meant becoming another entity. 
If then anything becomes qualitatively different it must be 
numerically different too. But the converse may not be 
true. (Two new shilling coins, made in the same way, are 
numerically different, being two , but not qualitatively 
since both possess the same essential qualities required of a 
shilling.) 

The Idealist holds the proposition in both the senses. 
He supports his position by examples like the following. A 
particular whole would be different, both qualitatively and 
numerically, if it were not ‘composed of a particular part", 
and ‘composed of a part 9 is a property which follows from 
the relation which the whole has to its parts. So the 
whole is made different by a relational property. But Moore 
points out that it would be too hasty lo generalize from this 
that relational properties always make terms different 
in every way. For, a part related to a whole would not be at 
least numerically different from what it is if it ceased to be 
a part of the whole. (A thread taken out of a cloth does 
not cease to be thread, nor does it become another thread, 
and is not therefore either qualitatively or numerically 
different, it being counted as the one and the same thread). 
Such an example then proves that it is not true to hold 
universally, that in all cases relational properties make the 
terms both qualitatively and numerically different. 
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It is thus seen that the internal view is not tenable m 
every sense of it, and in even;’' case of relation, though it is 
true in some cases and in some sense. In cases where 
relation is not internal, it must of course be external. 

Some of the American neo-realists are apt to go a step 
further and try to show that the internal view is nexvr 
true. Therefore relation is always external; terms, as such, 
are not changed by any relation. 1 This external view is 
maintained by them mainly on the following grounds. 

(a) The chief reason why an idealist believes that all 
relations are internal is that he looks upon the universe as 
an organic whole, things in it being organically and neces¬ 
sarily related. The ideal of an internal relation at the back 
of his mind is then an organic relation. He thinks that the 
relation of the part of an organism to the whole is such 
that the part would altogether cease to be what it is if it 
is separated from the whole. But this idea of the insepar¬ 
ability of an organic relation is not universally supported 
by facts of experimental zoology and surgery. Pitkin cites 
the following examples to disprove the popular notion. 3 
The anterior half of a frog surgically separated and joined 
to the posterior part of another has been found to live and 
thrive in the new position without loss of its previous 
characters. Again it has been found that when the tail of 
a fish is cut off, a new one is grown. The first example 
shows that the part of an organism does not necessarUn 
depend} on a particular whole, where it happened to be, and 
it is not inseparable from the whole. The second example 
shows that a whole does not necessarily depend on a parti¬ 
cular part which it happens to possess. Even an organic 
relation is not then necessarily inseparable and internal. 

Now if the inseparability of an organic relation itself 
turns out to be a myth, the entire theory of internal rela- 

1 Vide , The Netv Realism, p. 479, arts. 4-6 ; Spaulding holds that 
“both a term and a relation are (unchangeable) elements or 
entities* 7 , which suggests the universality e£ external relation, 
though earlier on p. 167 he contents himself with a more 
qualified view. 

* Ibid. pp. 422-4. 
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tion. built bj^- the idealist on its model, becomes an un¬ 
supported guess. He cannot argue any longer, 6 All rela¬ 
tions are organic and therefore internal'. 

(b) In spite of the above argument the idealist may 
try to show in another way the internality of a relation by 
showing that when a term is separated from another to 
which it was related it becomes different. He may cite an 
example like this : the arm of a chair when separated from 
the chair becomes different, because it ceases to be the arm 
of that chair. The neo-realist points out that this argument 
propounds only a verbal proposition —a truism that proves 
nothing. For the conclusion simply means that a part 
separated from the whole is not a part of the whole, or in 
a general way, a term unrelated is not a term related. The 
point, which being proved, internality of the relation will 
be proved is whether the separated t£rm loses its identity. 

(c) If the internal view is true then everything would 
be modified in innumerable ways by its innumerable rela¬ 
tions to other things. This is the conclusion which is 
actually accepted by some idealists. But if this conclusion 
be true it would be impossible to know what a thing itself 
is. One cannot even state and prove then the internal view. 
Because one can say that terms undergo change when 
related, only when one knows what the terms themselves 
were without relation. 1 

(d) If the internal view be true then knowledge 
relation, like other relations, must be said to modify the 
object. Then truth can never be said to he attained , be¬ 
cause as soon as truth becomes related as an object to some 
mind it is modified; and truth in itself is not grasped. 
Whether the internal view is true, whether even idealism 
is true, cannot then be ascertained. The internal view then 
either remains unproved or becomes self-contradictory. 
The external view of relations is thus found to be pre¬ 
supposed by every system which claims to be true. a 

By refuting thus the internal view the neo-realists try 
to establish the external view. As the denial of each form 


‘ Ibid. pp. I65f. 


Ibid. p. 479. 
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or interpretation of the internal view gives a corresponding 
external view, there can be as many forms of the external 
view as of the internal. 1 

It is important to understand in this connection the 
relation of internal and external views to the problems of 
knowledge and reality. The internal view, as Spaulding 
points out, has two motives. In epistemology it is employ¬ 
ed to check! realism and monism by showing that the object 
known is constituted by its relation to the mind, and cannot 
be independent of the subject. The independent existence 
of the object cannot, therefore, be proved, and even if there 
is such an object it is not identical with what is known. In 
metaphysics , the internal view is employed to prove a kind 
of monism by showing that things found in this world are 
related in such an inseparable way that what they are is 
due to their mutual relations. Hence the Teality of an in¬ 
dividual object depends on the whole system of inter¬ 
related objects. Absolute reality belongs, therefore, to the 
system as a whole, not to its parts which are only relative 
to and dependent on the whole. On the other hand the 
external view has just the opposite motives. In epistemo¬ 
logy it is used to prove both realism and monism. If all 
relations are external, then the knowledge relation must be 
so. 3 Hence the thing known is not modified by being thus 
related to the knower. Hence it cannot be said to depend, 
for its existence, on knowledge; it is independent of the 
mind. Besides as we know this unchanged object, what is 
known is identical with the object existing independently. 
In metaphysics again this external view is used to disprove 
absolutism that is based on the internal view. If things are 
not changed by their interrelation, they have all their 
independent existences. Their reality is not, therefore, 
dependent on any whole. On the * contrary the whole, 
which is nothing but a collection of individuals, depends on 
them as its component parts. Thus in metaphysics the 
external view tends towards pluralism. 

x Vide author’s article, 'The concept of difference in relation to the 
problem of external relation, Philosophical Quarterly, April, 
1941. 

* The Nero Realism, p. 479. 
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(5) The N eo-realistic theory of Perception and Con¬ 
sciousness 

It has been pointed out in the last section that the 
knowledge relation is external according to Neo-realism. 
Perception then must have an object independent of the 
perceiving consciousness, and that object cannot be modi¬ 
fied by being known— i.e., it is known as it really is. Per¬ 
ception is a relation, of an external type, between the 
subject (or a living organism) and an object; and none 
of these two are altered by this relation. ' 

This position is established by overcoming three 
kinds of opposition to realism, which Montague calls (1) 
The Psychological Argument, (2) The Intuitional 'Argu¬ 
ment and (3) The Physiological Argument. 1 The first, 
or Psychological argument against realism is that “The 
mind can have for its direct object only its own ideas or 
srates; and external objects, if they exist at all, can only be 
known indirectly by a process of inference, of question¬ 
able validity and doubtful utility”. Against this Mom 
tague points out: “This principle is fallacious because 
a knowing process is never its own object , but is rather 
the means by which some other object is known. The 
object thus known or referred to may be another mental 
state, a physical thing, or a merely logical entity.” Neo- 
realism, therefore, holds that ‘ideas’ cannot be said to 
stand in the way of the knowledge of objects; they do not 
stand between the subject and the object. On the con¬ 
trary the subject’s having ideas of the object means its 
having knowledge of it; and when such ideas are generat¬ 
ed by the presence of the object, the subject has direct 
knowledge of it. 

The second argument, the intuitional one, chiefly 
found in Berkeley has two forms which are stated 
and refuted by Montague thus:—“The first con¬ 
sists of a confused identification of a truism 
and an absurdity* The truism: We can only 
know that objects eanst, when they are known. 


1 Ibid. pp. 474-5 (our italics). 
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The absurdity: We know that objects can orihy 
exist when they are known. The second form of 
the argument derives its force from a play upon the word, 
‘idea’, as follows: Every 'idea 5 (meaning a mental pro¬ 
cess or state) is incapable of existing apart from a mind ; 
every known entity is an ‘idea 5 (meaning an object of 
thought ); therefore, every known entity is incapable of 
existing apart from a mind. It is to the failure to perceive 
these fallacies that idealism owes its supposedly axiomatic 
character. 5 ’ 1 

The third or the Physiological Argument is “Because 
the sensations we receive determine what objects we shall 
know, therefore the objects known are constructs or pro¬ 
ducts of our perceptual experience. The fallacy here con¬ 
sists in arguing from the true premise that sensations are 
the ratio cognoscendi of the external world to the false con¬ 
clusion that they are therefore its ratio fiendi or 
essendi. 9 * 2 In other words, what is proved by this argu¬ 
ment is that sensations are only the means of the knowledge 
of the objects and not the ground of the existence of 
objects. 

Knowledge is regarded by Holt and some other neo¬ 
realists not as a passive reception of sensations, but rather, 
biologically, as a response. The subject is that which 
responds and the object is that which is 
responded to. Therefore, like James, they hold that 
“the difference between subject and object of conscious¬ 
ness is not a difference of quality or substance, but a differ¬ 
ence of office or place in configuration 55 .* The Cartesian 
opposition between mind and body is thus overcome. 

Sometimes, however, these realists describe conscious¬ 
ness as a c searchlight 5 . 4 The advantage of this analogy for 
the neo-realist lies in the suggestion that as a light does not 
modify the object it reveals, so also the mind does not 
change the object it knows. 5 The analogical conception of 
consciousness as light is to be found in Indian Philosophy 


'Ibid. 

* Ibid. p. 476. 


* Ibid. p. 838. 


* Ibid. 

* Ibid. p. 251. 
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also, in Sankhya and Vedanta in particular. But all neo¬ 
realists do not believe like the Indian thinkers that con¬ 
sciousness is a non-physical phenomenon which transcends 
space and time. On the contrary, the dominant tendency 
among the American neo-realists is to treat e consciousness 9 , 
^thought 9 , ‘subject 5 etc. as natural phenomena belonging to 
the space-time world. Most of them adopt the behaviour- 
istic hypothesis and extend it to the explanation of 
knowledge. The knower or the subject is conceived as an 
organism that responds to physical stimuli and is selective 
in its response. Bolt sometimes describes conscious¬ 
ness as a ‘specific response 9 to extra-organic objects which 
by virtue of being thus responded to become the field of 
objects in consciousness. 1 Consciousness is also some¬ 
times spoken of by him as a cross-section of neutral entities 
that subsist in the universe, the cross-section being made 
by the selective response of the organism. 3 This amounts 
to a complete denial of consciousness by identifying it fully 
with its objects, placing it in space out there, where objects 
exist. 3 Montague, however, does not support this behavi- 
ouristie theory of consciousness. He holds that conscious¬ 
ness is not behaviour, it is “the relation of self-transcend¬ 
ing implication, which the brain-states sustain to their 
extra-organic causes’ \ 

As we have seen already, all neo-realists accept the 
theory that perceived objects are directly present to the 
mind (without any mediating idea). But the process of 
this direct presentation is differently described by the 
different writers. According to Holt the extra-organic 
object is perceived by way of being responded to by the 
organism. According to Pitkin the external objects pro¬ 
duce on the brain some effects which may be called pro¬ 
jections of the objects on the brain. Montague points out 
that to think of perception as a response is to expose one¬ 
self to the criticism to which behaviourism is rightly 
subjected, for treating consciousness as a behaviour. 
Again, to think that the object is known through its pro- 


1 Ibid . p. 481. 


Ibid. pp. 871-3. 


* Ibid. v. 898. 
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jection on the brain is to hold virtually that we are directly 
aware of these brain-projections, and not the objects out¬ 
side. And this would be a lapse into epistemological 
dualism. 

Holt seems to avoid this dualism sometimes by hold¬ 
ing that ‘*the objects of which we are conscious are within 
the brain*’ 1 just as the expression on a man’s face is really 
present on his photograph. But this scarcely improves the 
situation. Montague, therefore, holds that we must admit 
some sort of “Self-transcending implication which the 
bTain-states sustain to their extra-organic causes'*. Con¬ 
sciousness is this relation of implication. The brain states 
which are the effects of an object, imply the object, just as 
every effect implies its cause. Pitkin points out, however, 
that this conception of self-transcending implication raises 
some serious difficulties. Why, for example, should not 
the effect imply its proximate cause (the physiological state 
just preceding) rather than a distant cause? And how is 
it that instead of becoming aware of the immediate neural 
change we become aware of a distant cause like the object? 
Moreover, implication does not always become confined to 
effects anil causes, it may be found even between two 
events not causally connected, such as the triangle and its 
three angles, where the relation is of whole and parts. 

So we find that though all the American neo-realists 
believe in the direct awareness of a perceived object, and 
aim at epistemological realism and monism, they cannot 
find any unanimous solution of the further problem how 
(psychologically, physiologically and physically) such aware¬ 
ness becomes possible. This failure and lack of unity open 
the doors to critics like the critical realists who find it easy 
to overthrow neo-realism. But the greatest difficulty that 
neo-realism has to face is, as we shall see later, the 
explanation of error. 

The influence of James is quite clearly seen on the 
neo-realistic theory of consciousness. With their behavi- 
ouristic tendency and their attempt to abolish the distinc- 


1 The New Realism, p. 481. 
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tion between acts and objects of consciousness by reducing’ 
acts to objects, and both to neutral entities with different 
offices, neo-realists like Holt differ from the British neo¬ 
realists like Moore. In fact Holt openly rejects Moore’s 
■'view that consciousness and its objects are distinct exis¬ 
tent s"V 

But Holt’s objective theory of consciousness, whatever 
else it may be, is the strict logical outcome of the neo- 
realist *s objective attitude relentlessly pursued. If we 
must objectively study every reality including conscious¬ 
ness, then what we can grasp of consciousness would be 
nothing more than its objects. Holt compares, therefore, 
consciousness to light. Just as when we suppose that we 
see light we really see nothing but illuminated objects, 
similarly when we think of consciousness we really have 
before us nothing but the objects known. 

Holt does not, however, consistently sustain this 
objective attitude all through and sometimes He is found 
to lapse into old habits of thinking. This explains why 
he, and Pitkin, sometimes speak of consciousness in terms 
of activity (Specific response", 'the tendency to adjustment*, 
etc.), and sometimes again in terms of object (‘grasp of 
neutral particulars", ’projection field’, etc.), and thus 
waver, between ’act’ and ‘object 5 in their choice of imagery. 

We have described in a general way the more import¬ 
ant aspects of the American school of neo-realism. In 
what follows now we shall try to give the gist of each of 
the six essays in which the six thinkers have attempted to 
present the most important theories on which their philo¬ 
sophical outlook is based. 

(6) Emancipation of Metaphysics from Epistemology 

Emancipation of metaphysics from epistemology forms, 
as we saw, a notable feature of neo-realism. This is 
elaborately shown in the first essay written by W. T. 
Marvin. He discusses the wrong ideas which lead philo¬ 
sophers to make the theory of knowledge the basis of the 
theory of reality. 


1 Ibid. p. 871. 
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Since Kant’s critical philosophy, epistemology j s 
accorded priority to metaphysics and it is supposed to be 
fundamental to metaphysics chiefly owing to the following 
mistaken ideas :—“First, the theory of knowledge is logi¬ 
cally prior to all other knowledge; secondly, one can by a 
direct study of the knowing process infer the limits of 
possible knowledge; and thirdly, the student of episte¬ 
mology can give us, independently of all other sciences, a 
theory of reality 5 *. 1 

To remove these wrong ideas it is pointed out by 
Marvin, “(a) first, that the theory of knowledge is one of 
the special sciences, that it studies knowledge as a natural 
event and in virtually the same way and by the same 
methods as biology studies life or physics light; ( b ) second¬ 
ly, that as a special science, it assumes the formulae of 
logic and the results of several special sciences, such as 
physics and biology; (c) and finally, that logic, metaphy¬ 
sics, and some existential sciences are logically prior to the 
theory of knowledge 55 . In short, “metaphysics is logically 
prior to the theory of knowledge and that it is not pecu¬ 
liarly indebted to this science either for its problems or for 
their solution 55 . 2 It is asserted by New Realism on these 
grounds that “metaphysics is by right free and independent 
of epistemology and should at once proceed to emancipate 
itself entirely from the dominion of this science 55 . 3 

It should be borne in mind, however, that behind the 
apparent reasons explicitly adduced by New Realism for 
the emanicipation of metaphysics from epistemology, there 
is one important psychological reason also. It is through 
the priority of epistemology that metaphysics came to 
subjective conclusions. By shutting out epistemology, 
Realism only tries Lo shut out the possibility of subjecti¬ 
vism. 

By rejecting the priority of epistemology, Neo-Realism 
rejects ‘criticism’ and is, as Marvin himself admits, “ron- 
sciously and deliberately dogmatic”. 4 He remarks, therefore, 


ibut. p. 4b. 

* Ibid. p. 51 foot-note. 


Ibid. p. 50. 


s Ibid. p. 95. 
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'■c-uedy and perhaps only :n this respect is neo-realism ts. 
return to seventeenth century philosophy*.e., to :he 
precr.tical days of Descartes and others. 

This atdcude tov, ards epistemology is not confined only 
_o the New ReaLst. We find it also in Bergson. Denying 
the truth of the critical view that the possibility of know¬ 
ledge can be found only by discussing the theory of know¬ 
ledge, he holds, *‘1 see onlv one means of knowing ho*v 
far I can go : that is by going.**' 

Dogmatism of these modern thinkers, should, how¬ 
ever, be distinguished from that of the seventeenth century. 
While the latter is naive or unconscious, the former is 
oon^ciou^ and born of the criticism of epistemology itself. 

(7) Tht Realist it theory of Independence 

We have seen already that what distinguishes realism 
from idealism is the former's assertion and the latter’s 
denial of the independence of an object of knowledge. 
Moore tried to refute idealism by showing that conscious¬ 
ness and its object are distinct and should not be regarded 
either as identical or as inseparable. New Realism 
similarly ‘’asserts the independence of the experienced on 
the act of experience; or of the sensible and intelligible 
properties of things on the operation of sensation and 
intellection.” 4 

But the word ’independence is ambiguous: there may 
be independence of different kinds and degrees. It is, 
therefore, very necessary to define and understand clearly 
the notion of independence. R. B. Perry undertakes this 
task in the second essay of the New Realism under the 
title ’A Reallistic Theory of Independence*. 

Independence means the denial of dependence. We 
are to understand whether the sort of dependence denied 
by realism regarding the object of experience is a depen- 

1 Ibitt. 3 Mind-energy, p. 2. 

* Vide Laird, Knowledge, Belief and Opinion, Chap. Ill, for a more 

compromising realistic view on. f The Place of Epistemology in 

Philosophy 4 . 

* The New Realism, p. 104. 
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dence of the kind of (1) general relation or (2) whole-part 
relation or (3) exclusive causation or (4) implying or (5) 
being exclusively implied. 1 

These are the five kinds of relation which. Perry shows 
by a long discussion, can be said to involve dependence. 
The whole depends on its parts for its existence, though 
not vice vetsa. Something causally depends on another if 
the first is caused or determined only by the second, and 
can never exist without the second, which is its only cause. 
The logical relation of implication holds between two pro¬ 
positions, a and b , when they are so related that if a is, b 
is ( e.g. If a figure is an equilateral triangle, it i s equi¬ 
angular). In such a case there is dependence of a on b, in 
the sense that a cannot be true without b being true. If 
b is false, a must be false, hence the truth of a can be said 
to depend on that of b. But the truth of b does not imply 
the truth of a necessarily; hence b cannot be said to depend 
on a in the sense in which a is dependent on b. If how¬ 
ever the relation between a and b is such that only if a is, 
b is (e.g. only if a triangle is equilateral, it is equiangular), 
then b is implied exclusively by a, and its truth then 
depends on that of a. In such a case b depends on a. 
Implying and being exclusively implied are then cases which 
involve dependence. In addition to these four cases of de¬ 
pendence, Perry provisionally agrees to keep general rela¬ 
tion also as a plausible case of dependence. 

Though Idealism affirms the He pen dence of objects on 
mind, yet it does not take any pain to define it. To 
prove dependence idealism thinks it sufficient to show any 
relation between mind and object. But Realism main¬ 
tains that "‘the mere presence of knowledge as a relation 
cannot be used to argue dependence”'. To prove that the 
object of consciousness is dependent on consciousness, one 
of the four specific kinds of dependence must be shown. 
Therefore, it must be proved either that the object is a 
whole which contains consciousness as a part, or that 
the object implies or is exclusively implied by or exclu¬ 
sively caused by consciousness. 


1 Ibid. p. 118 and 117. 
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Perry points out that there are many objects, simple 
and complex, internal and external, about which it can¬ 
not be shown that they depend on consciousness in any of 
the above senses. A simple entity is one which cannot 
bt analysed into further component entities. A complex 
can always be analysed nto component element-,, which 
in the ultimate analysis must be simple or partless. It 
follows, therefore, that while complexes can De treated as 
wholes depending, for their existence, on the simple ele¬ 
ments as their ultimate parts, simples cannot be treated 
as wholes and cannot be said to depend on any parts. For 
the same reason we cannot think of a simple entity as 
being caused, or made by combination of parts, though 
we can think of a complex object, say a table, as being 
so made. Moreover, a simple does not imply either an¬ 
other simple, or a complex, for if we are given only a 
simple object we cannot infer with certainty either the 
existence of any other simple with which it will co-exist, 
or any whole which the given simple will make by com¬ 
bining with other simples. If, for example, we are given 
a term we cannot infer from it either any other term or a 
proposition. Implication (says Perry following Russell) 
is essentially a relation between two propositions. Pro¬ 
positions are complexes. Therefore a simple cannot also 
be implied. Hence it is that dependence, in any of the 
four tenable senses, is not compatiable with the notion of 
a simple. 

From this general proposition, the specific propo¬ 
sition can be deduced, namely that simples cannot be 
dependent on the consciousness by which they are known. 
This conclusion also follows from another consideration. 
Simple elements are discovered by consciousness as it 
goes on analysing a complex till its analytic activity is 
stopped, not arbitrarily but by the simplicity of each 
simple component. This shows that simplicity which re¬ 
sists further analysis and compels the analysing con¬ 
sciousness to stop, cannot be dependent on that conscious¬ 


ness. 
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Simples of some kind or another must be admitted 
by all to avoid infinite regress. Empiricists admit simple 
sensory qualities (e.g., colour, touch, etc.) and rationalists 
also admit simple categories or logical indefmables’ 
(e.g. quality, quantity, relation, etc.). It follows, there¬ 
fore, that there are at least some objects, namely simple 
ones, which cannot be said to depend on consciousness. 

Though this particular negative proposition, ‘some 
objects are not dependent on consciousness’, is enough to 
refute the idealistic universal proposition, ‘All objects 
are dependent on consciousness’, Perry does not stop here. 
He goes on to show further that some complexes also are 
independent of consciousness. 

To give the finishing stroke to idealism. Perry tries 
to show that even an internal existence, a mental state, 
or the subject is independent of consciousness in a sense. 
A mental state or the subject can exist without being 
known, as there can be consciousness without self-con¬ 
sciousness. This shows that to that extent it is independ¬ 
ent of consciousness of the secondary kind. 

It should not be thought, however, that Perry wholly 
denies that there is anything subjective or ‘dependent on 
consciousness’. He stops short of the ‘pan-objectivism’ 
which his more enthusiastic neo-realistic colleagues like 
Holt try to achieve. On the contrary he points out that 
there are a large number of complexes which owe their 
existence to the human consciousness—imagination, selec¬ 
tion, desire and the like. Among such complexes are to be 
found mental constructs, values, works of art, history, 
society, life and reflective thought . 1 

We should remember that all the arguments of Perry 
to prove independence prove, if accepted, only epistemo¬ 
logical realism. They disprove epistemological idealism, 
not metaphysical idealism, as they only go to show that 
many objects exist independently of the consciousness 
which knows them, and that it is, therefore, untrue to 
say that the existence of every object depends on its be- 


1 I bid. pp. 136-44. 
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ing known. But these arguments do neither prove nor 
disprove the thesis of metaphysical idealism that the 
nature of an object is spiritual or conscious. Perry's 
example of the possibility of the existence of the self or a 
state of consciousness without being made the object of a 
secondary consciousness, may be cited, for his own purpose, 
by a metaphysical idealist to prove, from another angle 
of vision, that though something may be independent of 
the knowing consciousness, it can still be itself a self or 
consciousness. 

(8) The Realistic defence of analysis. 

Analysis, the method which Moore spontaneously 
used for philosophical discussion, becomes consciously 
chosen, as we have seen, by the American neo-realists as 
their official method. But this method has been repeat¬ 
edly condemned, by many ancient and modern thinkers, 
as incapable of revealing the nature of reality or even as 
giving a positively false picture of reality. The New Real¬ 
ists find it necessary, therefore, to meet these objections. 
E. G. Spaulding undertakes this work in the third essay of 
the volume under the title C A defense of analysis 9 . 

Spaulding defends “analysis as a method of knowing 
which d'seovers entities or parts which are real in quite 
the same sense as are the wholes which are analyzed. 99 
This position is called 6 Analytical Realism 9 . 1 

The realistic view, that analysis is discovery of 
independently existing or subsisting parts in wholes, is 
opposed by mystics like Bergson, Bradley and others. 

In general reply to this view Spaulding points out 

that * e all the attacks on analysis are made of methods which 
themselves involve analysis or are analytical 99 . Hence 
analysis cannot be condemned wholesale , even though it 
may be rejected in some cases. 

Another criticism of analysis is that analysis is not 
final; the parts analysed may be further analysable. This 


1 Ibid. p. 15$ (our italics). 
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contention is true. But this does not falsify analysis. 
Parts, so far found out, are to that extent real parts of the 
whole. 

lA. thir d type of criticism is based on the wrong impres¬ 
sion that realistic analysis of a whole gives only the terms 
in which no cognizance is taken of the ‘organizing rela¬ 
tions’. In reply to such criticism, it is stated that analy¬ 
sis, according to realists, is the process by which the whole 
is exh austed “up to the end that it reaches", and reveals 
not only the parts , but also their properties, “and the rela¬ 
tion relating the parts, and the possibly specific properties 
of the whole". So the criticism does not apply to the 
realist, nor does it affect the value of analysis rightly 
conceived. 

Before condemning analysis wholesale, one should 
patiently consider if the same criticism applies to all kinds 
of analysis. There are two general hinds of analysis: formal 
(i.e. conceptual) and experimental (i.e. material). Ex¬ 
amples of the first would be the analysis of the path of a 
projectile, of the flow of electricity, or of time, etc., where 
parts are only discovered and left in situ without affecting 
their physical positions. Examples of the second kind are 
the analysis of chemical compounds actually, not simply 
mentally, into their components. Though one can say that 
material analysis distorts reality by actually separating its 
parts, he cannot say this of formal analysis. 

On these and other grounds Spaulding concludes that 
analysis, as analysis, cannot be condemned as giving a dis¬ 
torted view of reality. If analysis is rightly conceived 
there is no valid objection against it. On the other hand 
it is through analysis that philosophers can study reality. 
The critics of analysis themselves unconsciously use it for 
their own respective purposes. 


Vhe Neo-realistic theory of errors 


If, according to the neo-realist, the object known is 
identical with the object as it is, then how can we explain 
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errors and illusions wliere surely we cannot assert this 
epistemological monism. Neo-realism, therefore, owes an 
explanation of error. 

This task is undertaken by two writers. In the fourth 
essay of the volume, W. P. Montague discusses "A Realis¬ 
tic Theory of Truth and Error’, and in the fifth, E. B. Holt 
writes on e The Place of Illusory Experience in a Realistic 
World 5 . We shall" state their views together under this 
section. Holt and Montague attempt to explain error; but 
they come to disagree leaving a permanent rift in the 
school that began with a unanimous programme, and thus 
exposing it to the opponent's attack. 

Of these two writers Holt is more desperate in his 
defence. His attempt is to show that error of any kind 
does not prove the existence of any subjective interference, 
nor even much of physiological distortion. Error is due to 
contradictory facts and laws which exist in the objective 
world. One law says 6 up 5 another says ‘down* and the 
one even reduces the effect of the other to eero. Contra¬ 
diction which the subjectivist attributes to knowledge or 
the knowing mind is only a patent fact of the objective 
world. 

The difficulty that ordinary people feel in thinking of 
an illusory object as belonging to the objective world is 
due to what Holt calls the brickbat notion 55 of 'physical 
object : l i.e. that an object has some permanent, unvary¬ 
ing predicates which are always true of it under all condi¬ 
tions. “How can the same stick be both straight and 
bent? 55 they would ask, because they think that the stick 
must have only one character, which is revealed in ordinary 
veridical perception. But Holt points out, with the help 
of his theory of consciousness as selection, that the physical 
universe contains both the contradictory characters, and 
the organism or the knower only selects one of these under 
a particular set of conditions. 2 

1 The Neva Realism, p 371. 

1 Cf. Russell’s theory of objects as systems of perspectives. 
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But how can two contradictory things be both real, as 
they must be if they are objective? The reply given by 
Holt is that both are not real, though both are objective. 
To be objective and to be real are not the same thing; 
(for, a mirror image which is objective is not real) and 
similarly to be false does not mean to be subjective (for, 
a mirror image which is false is not subjective). A dis¬ 
tinction must be observed between reality and objectivity 
(or subsistence). 1 By reality observes Holt, “we seem to 
mean the thing most remote from contradiction", though 
Holt confesses, “As to what reality is, I take no great 
interest." 2 'All things that are objects of knowledge are 
(or subsist), they have ‘being’ or subsistence. No question 
of reality arises regarding merely subsistent objects. When 
we assert any proposition about them, the question of truth 
and falsity arises. No object of knowledge asserts its own 
reality. It only becomes a content of consciousness. ‘A 
golden mountain appears as an object of imagination, with¬ 
out there being any assertion of its existence. Assertion 
of reality may generally co-exist with the object, but the 
object is different from that assertion, as a term (like 
‘this object’) is from a proposition (like ‘this object 
exists’). 

By analysing different kinds of error in great detail 
Holt shows that error is not subjective. Errors of space 
(e.g. perceiving a thing farther, nearer, smaller, larger, 
distorted, double, etc.), errors of time e.g. perceiving 
things earlier, later, etc.), errors concerning second¬ 
ary qualities (e.g. perceiving other shades of colour, 
touch, etc.) are aAl examined fully, and it is 
shown that such illusory experiences are explained 
by physical and sometimes physiological conditions. 
Many of these errors can be actually produced, by a suitable 
arrangement of such objective conditions. Therefore, it is 
gratuitous to suppose that such errors are produced by the 
subject or knowing mind. Subjectivism is not established 
in any way by illusory experience. 

The New Realism , p. 867 and 258. 

Ibid. p. 866. 
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If one asks : “How can realism pretend to assert the 
reality of the colour, sound, and so forth which are vividly 
present in the dreams of a person sleeping, it may be, in 
a box no- bigger than his coffin? 5 ’, Holt would reply as fol¬ 
lows: “Realism, I say, can assert this because the nervous 
system even when unstimulated from without, is able to 
generate within itself nerve-currents of those frequencies 
whose density factor is the same as in ordinary peripheral 
stimulation." 1 So even hallucinations are explained with¬ 
out the assumption of subjectivity. 

But, it may he asked, are not the errors of thought 
subjective ? In reply. Holt asserts that “all errors are 
cases of contradiction or contrariety. One has met error 
who has experienced that A is R, and that the same A is 
not B’ 5Z “A thought, then, which negates another thought 
is neither more nor less significant than a physical law 
which negates another law. The problem of error, as that 
of ‘reality 5 , is in no way involved in the problem of know¬ 
ledge. 953 

An explanation of this last astonishing remark is found 
in Holt’s statement, “But the experiencing (of an error) 
is not the significant fact, and that all errors are know¬ 
ledge is true merely by definition, since contrariety or 
contradiction is called ‘error’ only when it occurs in some 
person’s field of consciousness. The actual problem in the 
contradiction or contrariety itself: What is he significance 
of a universe that holds such things ?” In short, he 
asserts that even the objects of erroneous think¬ 
ing have a place in the all-inclusive universe of subsist¬ 
ence or objectivity, as they are objects of some conscious¬ 
ness. They are selected by thought out of that universe 
of objects. They are called erroneous just because they do 
not harmonize with other objects, similarly selected, to 
which thought tries to relate them. 

Holt concludes that all contents of consciousness are 
objects that subsist in the universe, though all may not 


Ibid , p. 852. 
Ibid, p. 865-6. 


Ibid, p. 861. 
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be real. This position is not opposed to Realism. For. 
according- to Holt "the gist of realism is not to insist 
that everything is real, far from it, but to insist that 
everything that is, is and is as it is'*. 1 What realism insists 
on is “that every content, whether term or proposition, 
real or unreal, subsists of its own right in the all-inclusive 
universe of being; it has being as any mathematical or 
physical term, or proposition has being; and that this be¬ 
ing is not subjective in its nature". 2 

Naturally enough this view does not find support even 
from all the other colleagues. Montague submits a note 
of dissent on Holt's theory of consciousness and that of 
error. He rejects the behaviouristic tendency of Holt's 
realism. He also rejects Holt's suggestion that “contra¬ 
dictions are objective and related after the manner of 
opposing forces 5 ', and hence rejects also the conclusion 
“that these objective contradictions constitute the content 
of an erroneous experience and cause its occurrence”. “The 
unreal object or content of an error," Montague says, 
“subsists extramentally but it does not contribute in any 
causal manner to its being apprehended. It is the nature 
of the unreal, or merely subsistent, to be sterile of conse¬ 
quences. It can be known but it cannot cause itself to be 
known, and apart from being known it has no efficiency. 
The non-existent bent stick cannot cause its to perceive it, 
but an existent straight stick, partly immersed in water, 
can produce, by reason of the different refracting powers 
of water and air, an effect upon the eye and brain of the 
same kind as would have been produced by a stick that 
was really bent, with the result that a non-existent bent 
btick becomes the object of an (erroneous) apprehension.”* 
The brain-state, the effect, makes us aware of its cause, the 
external object, by the process of self-transcending implica¬ 
tion. Every object has this power of self-transcendence 
and can thereby point to its effect, cause and co-existent 
objects. 

*. Ibid, p. S59, (our italics). 

*■ Ibid, p. 866, (our italics). 

. Ibid, p. 481. 
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To understand this theory of Montague the following 
consideration will be helpful. That a cause takes our mind 
to its effect, an effect to its cause, and any object to co¬ 
existent objects, is commonly admitted by all. At the 
sight of dark lowering clouds we think of rain, on hearing 
the hooting of a horn we think of a motor car, at the sight 
of the head of a man peeping through the window we think 
of the other parts of his body. In all these cases the mind 
passes from one object to another beyond it. There i*s 
therefore, transcendence which is but another name for 
passing beyond. But how is this to be explained ? The 
common, philosophical view, as for example, Bocke's, 
explains this transcendence as being due to mind's power 
of association of ideas with ideas. The mind associates the 
idea of the cloud with that of rain, and when the one arises 
in the mind the other also is revived. But a realist, who 
likes to explain things more by objects and their proper¬ 
ties than by the mind, points out that there must be 
something in the very nature of the cloud itself which 
makes us think of the rain, why, otherwise, should not a 
mouse make us think of the rain ? That is to say, our 
ordinary speech is literally true, when we say the cloud 
reminds me of, or takes my mind to, the rain. If this is 
admitted then Montague’s theory also is admitted in its 
essence. For the plain version of his technical expression, 
‘every event has self-transcending implication', is that 
every event has the power to imply (or make us think of) 
some other event—beyond itself. Montague only tries to 
work out the full logical implication of the common belief 
in a realistic way supporting it with some plausible physical 
and physiological hypothesis. 

Montague tries to explain error realistically without 
supposing any subjective or ideal interference, simply with 
the help of physical and physiological conditions. 

The knowledge situation is conceived by Montague 
as an ‘epistemological triangle 91 the three corners of which 
are the three elements, namely (1) the actual external 
object (Oe), (2) the cerebral state generated (Oc) and (3) the 


\ Ibid, p. 288. 
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object perceived. (Op). Now the second (Oc) implies (i.e., 
makes us aware of) the third (Op). In simple cases, if the 
same effect (Oc) is caused only by the cause (Oe), then 
from the effect we may correctly know, by implication, its 
cause (Oe). Here Op and Oe will be identical. But it 
may be that the same effect is due to different causes in 
different cases. In such cases Op is not necessarily the 
same as Oe, and error may, consequently, arise. Monta¬ 
gue, therefore, says: si The source of error in other words 
is due to the plurality of causes and to the counteraction 
of effects.’ 91 

We find, then, that according to Montague error con¬ 
sists in the misleading suggestion given by a brain state 
(which is producible under different physical and physio¬ 
logical conditions by different physical objects) as to the 
particular physical object which has caused it in a parti¬ 
cular case. The bent stick lying entirely on the ground, 
and with normal physiological conditions, gives rise to a 
brain-state which is also produced by a straight stick part¬ 
ly immersed in water and the same physiological condi¬ 
tions. In both cases our mind is led from the brain-state 
to a bent stick as the external cause. The first would be 
a case of knowledge, the second of error. 

(10) The Realistic implications of biology , 

“The strongest influences against realism today 
emanate from the biological sciences, 99 says W. B. Pitkin, 
the writer of the sixth essay, 6 Some realistic implications 
of biology. 9 Hence the realist must consider the evidence 
of biology for and against his creed. 

Three kinds of thinkers try to disprove, he observes, 
realism in different ways by biological arguments. The 
first line of attack is represented by Hans Driesch 9 s Gifford 
lectures. The Science and Philosophy of the Organism, 
where he tries to show that life can be explained as domi¬ 
nated by mind. His theory is idealistic vitalism . The 
second line of attack is found in Bergson, who 'proceeds 
from psychology to biology 9 , and interprets life processes 


1 Ibid. p. 296, (ottr italics). 
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in the light of the immediate data of consciousness, as a 
continuous flux, the expression of a ‘vital force’ that can 
be inwardly intuited. The philosophy of Dewey follows 
the third line. He is partly realistic, in so far as he grants 
the reality of the biological situation consisting of the 
agent, environment and reaction; and also regards percep¬ 
tion as a natural event which is not created by the per- 
ceiver. But higher forms of knowledge, theories, ideas, 
etc., are, according to him, constructions of the thinker. 

Pitkin tries to refute these anti-realistic interpretations 
of biology by advancing a constructive realistic theory of 
life-processes. He tries to explain the different aspects of 
these processes in terms of objective physical laws and 
physical factors. He wants to show thereby that no 
idealistic or vitalistic or purposive explanation of life is 
necessary. 

All the anii-realistic explanations of life, he points out, 
are based on the assumption that every organic reaction 
somehow transforms the stimulus qualitatively. He ana¬ 
lyses reaction into different kinds, e.g., adjustment, selec¬ 
tion, conduction, resistance, reception, retention, etc., and 
shows by examples that nowhere qualitative transforma¬ 
tion can be proved to exist. On the contrary, the cause 
can be in most cases traced in the effect. The specific 
theory that in perception the organism changes the stimu¬ 
lus and, therefore, the percept cannot be identical with 
its physical cause remains, therefore, unproved. 

The theory of internal relation, which is the basis of 
most anti-realistic views, is generally based on the analogy 
of organic relation. Pitkin shows that the “doctrine of 
’‘internal’ relations finds absolutely no confirmation in 
biology. This is the irony of fate; for those who accept the 
doctrine build it into a metaphysic which they call 
’‘organic’.” Such a conception is based on a popular idea 
-of the inseparability of a part from a living whole (e.g., the 
heart from the body). But facts of the following kind 
discovered by experimental zoology and surgery oppose 
this popular belief. 

22 
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(1) <e R. G. Harrison grafted the anterior half of a frog 
of one species on to the posterior half of a specimen of 
another species, and has successfully reared young frogs 
from the combination. Each half preserved the peculiari¬ 
ties of its species, and there was no trace of any mutual 
influence between the halves This shows that organic 
parts do not necessarily depend upon the whole. 

(2) “Many animals possess an astonishing regenera¬ 
tive power. Cut off a fish*s tail, and a new one grows; and 
oddly enough, the larger piece you remove, the more rapid 
the new growth—within certain limits of course.” This 
would show that organic wholes can dispense with some 
parts, and do not depend upon all individual parts for 
their total specific organic character. 

For the explanation of perception in an objective way, 
Pitkin chooses the analogy of projection, and in all serious¬ 
ness pushes the analogy by attempting to apply the 
geometrical laws of projection to the projection of objects 
in perception. He utilizes this hypothesis for a realistic 
explanation of error. The essence of this elaborate attempt 
of his is that as an object is observed to cast many differ¬ 
ent kinds of shadows on a screen, by laws of projection, 
under different objective conditions and some of these pro¬ 
jections may be distorted out of all similarity with the 
original object, in the same way it is possible to under¬ 
stand how an object can, by the laws of projection, gene¬ 
rate a percept on the percipient organism, and how some 
of these percepts may be distorted by objective conditions 
even without any subjective interference. 

This projection theory of perception may be a plau¬ 
sible hypothesis so far as visual percepts are concerned. 
But one is left in doubt as to how it can be extended to¬ 
other kinds of perception, and how Pitkin would explain 
with its help errors of touch, sound, smell, etc., and the 
errors of mediate knowledge. 

The beHaviouristic tendency of neo-realism, found hi 
Holt, is also observable in Pitkin as Ke tries to replace con- 
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sciousness by the objective imagery of 'projection field*. 
But his theory of projection is not accepted even by all of 
his colleagues. 

(11) The self-refuting aspects of neo-realism 

We have tried to present in the foregoing pages the neo- 
realistic philosophy in all its important aspects, placing 
ourselves, as far as we could, at its own point of view. 
The brief criticism which we shall attempt now will be 
also from the neo-realistic point of view—a kind of self- 
criticism. The question that we shall ask ourselves here 
is not how far this philosophy is consistent with other 
systems of philosophy, but how far it is self-consistent in 
working out its self-chosen programme, methods and 
assumptions, and in criticising its opponents. 

We may judge it first in the light of its programme. 
It has honestly tried to stick to a major part of it in 
respect, for example, of (a) analysis and "exhaustive 
examination” of topic, (b) regard for logical form, (c) divi¬ 
sion of a question into the different questions it Involves. 
But regarding two very vital points, namely, the scrupul¬ 
ous use of words and clear definition of words used, it 
proves disappointing. The disappointment is all the 
greater because it criticized its opponents so bitterly for 
not observing these rules and thereby raised high hopes. 

'Consciousness 5 , 'Reality 5 , 'Subjective 5 —all key words 
on which the soundness of realism hangs—are used in a 
way not at all consistent with the rules of the game laid 
down by neo-realism itself. We have observed already 
the different meanings in which consciousness is used—not 
only by the different thinkers—but also by the same 
thinker in course of the same essay. We have also seen 
that Holt who discusses error shows an explicit reluctance 
to define reality without reference to which error can 
scarcely be understood. Again we find that he uses the 
word 'subjective 5 (e.g., 'being is not subjective 5 ), but says 
he "can attach no meaning 55 to it. 

Emancipation of metaphysics from epistemology also 
formed an important item in the programme of new realism. 
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Cut when, we find that the neo-realist replaces the sunple 
eommonsense view of the physical world by a highly com¬ 
plicated one just to suit his monistic epistemology, we feel 
again that he is acting against his own counsel. 

We may see next how far neo-realism has itself avoid¬ 
ed the fallacies it discovered in idealism. The fallacy of 
exclusive particularity and that of definition by initial pre¬ 
dication, both of which are found to vitiate the exclusive 
subjectivistic outlook, can equally be traced in the exclu¬ 
sive objectivism of the neo-realist. From the fact that 
objects known to us happen to be objects of knowledge we 
cannot conclude that they must be only objects and can¬ 
not al&o be themselves subjects. In his one-sided objecti¬ 
vism the neo-realist then commits the fallacy of exclusive 
particularity. The attempt to define all things including 
consciousness in the objective way, and to adopt the objec¬ 
tive method as the only method for the discovery of truth 
because man is primarily objective in attitude, can be 
shown to involve the fallacy of definition by initial pre¬ 
dication. 

The fallacy of argument from the ego-centric predica¬ 
ment, it is true, vitiates subjectivism. It is true agaiu 
that this argument consists in taking advantage of a 
methodological difficulty. But while the neo-realist 
accuses his opponent of this blunder, he himself forgets the 
lesson it teaches. He sees only one side of the predica¬ 
ment and ignores the other. The predicament that the 
knowledge situation involves is, on the one hand, the 
difficulty that we cannot point to or mention anything ex¬ 
cept what has become related to an ego 9 and on the other it 
is sflso the difficulty 1 that we cannot point to or mntion any¬ 
thing except what becomes the object of knowledge. Perry 
notices only the first half of the predicament and points 
out that it is unfair for the idealist to argue from this that 
nothing exists without being the object of such know¬ 
ledge. But the idealist can point out on the other hand 
that the neo-realist commits the opposite fallacy by argu¬ 
ing' from Hie other side of the predicament that since 
nothing can. be mentioned or pointed out except what is 
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an object of knowledge, objects are the only kinds of 
reality that exist. He can imitate the realist’s phrase and 
name the neo-realists 9 blunder ‘the argument from the 
objecto-centric predicament 9 . 

In all fairness it must be admitted of course that the 
theory of neutral reality tries to do some justice to both 
sides. Hut the attempt to explain consciousness away in 
terms of objects shows that neutralism has not taken full 
possession of the neo-realistic mind. 

One stock criticism of idealism repeated by Perry and 
other neo-realists is that idealism propounds a truism in 
holding that objects known to exist cannot exist unknown. 
But one is surprised to find, after this, a neo-realist like 
Holt announcing with great polemic zeal that the gist of 
realism is “to insist that everything that is, is and is as 
it is 99 . 1 The offended idealist gets here a chance to ex¬ 
claim “Two blatant truisms rolled into one! 99 

Idealistic philosophy is nicknamed ‘obliteration philo¬ 
sophies 9 , 2 since it explains the world away. But the pic¬ 
ture of the world that Holt draws obliterates no less the 
world of common sense, and gives His opponent again a 
chance to return the compliment. 

In all these respects then the neo-realist fails to follow 
the maxims he would like his opponents to learn. Of the 
fallacies mentioned by him, that of exclusive particularity 
is the most fundamental. If its subtle and far-reaching 
implications were understood and followed as is done, for 
example, in the Jaina Philosophy of India, the neo-realist 
would have been catholic enough to entertain the possibi¬ 
lity of other points of view, and would have been less 
aggressive, and more tolerant. The psychological reason 
for these shortcomings perhaps is that his sole thought is to 
overthrow idealism, rather than evolve a self-consistent 
system of philosophy. 

But even if all these defects be ignored, there still 
remains the sense of disappointment that with all its 

*. The Nem Realism, p. 859. 

*. Ibid, p. 856. 
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c scientific’ and ‘logical 9 tactics neo-realism fails of its ulti¬ 
mate purpose, the saving of realism. The pan-objectivism 
which it invents to defeat subjectivism reduces the physical 
world into a chimera of real and unreal objects. Both 
idealism and commonsense realism are thus involved in 
a common ruin. 

If we remember, however, that neo-realism is the first 
attempt to uproot a powerful and deeprooted philosophy, 
we can understand why it should display so much zeal and 
vigour, and occasionally hold some one-sided and extreme 
views, on which some of its youthful exponents, now in 
their sixties, look back with amusement. 1 

6. The American Critical Realism 

pa 

(1) The Reaction against Neo-realism 

The Essays in Critical Realism written jointly by seven 
American philosophers (Drake, Lovejoy, Pratt, Rogers, 
Santayana, Sellars and Strong) presents a criticism of 
American neo-realism and also contains constructive sug¬ 
gestions of great importance. The critical realists try to 
avoid epistemological idealism on the one hand and the 
defects of neo-realism on the other, by developing a theory 
of realism based on epistemological dualism, the three- 
factor theory of knowledge. 

Neo-realism set out with the plea of defending com¬ 
mon-sense realism. But the theory of ‘subsistence’ and 
c pan-objiectivity’ which it puts forward in order to refute 
subjectivism is far removed from the common-sense view of 
the world. Common-sense realism believes that obj ects 
percei ved are real, they are not merely subsistents but exis- 
tents. Besides, common-sense does not admit that objects, 
imagined, dreamt, fancied, disbelieved and incapable of 
being conceived belong to the same objective universe like 
objects of uncontradicted perception. Common-sense does 

1 Vide Philosophy, April, 1987. ‘The Story of American Realism’ 
by Montague, and ‘Contemporary British Realism’ by Laird. 
See ante, Section S of this Chapter. 
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distinguish between the physical object and the imaginary 
one; and the physical world according to it contains only 
the former kind. 

The epistemological monism of some of the neo-realists 
makes it necessary, as Lovejoy points out, “to crowd into 
the so-called physical world all the weird and jarring crea¬ 
tures of hallucination, delirium, dream, illusion, and 
imagination, until that world became the objectified sum 
of all nightmares, where tables, trees, ghosts, gorgons and 
hydras and chimeras dire, straight sticks that are bent 
and round coins that are elliptical, things present and 
things to come, the drunkard's pink rats and the physi¬ 
cist’s colourless atoms and electrons, all dwell together in 
the same space and time, when no man perceives them”. 1 
In short, neo-realism “while nominally preaching a return 
to naive-realism, in fact adhered to a highly sophisticated 
metaphysical theory”.* 

Similarly neo-realism comes into conflict with Science 
to satisfy which it is so eager. Physics speaks of the finite 
velocity of light. From this it follows that light takes 
some time in passing from the object seen to the observer. 
Therefore, what is seen is an object of a previous moment, 
and not identical with a present physical object. So the 
epistemological monism of the neo-realist (that is that, 
what is perceived is identical with a present physical 
object) cannot be maintained. The object cannot also be 
said to be directly perceived as it belongs to a past 
moment. The object of the previous moment is not neces¬ 
sarily the same as that of the present, for it may have 
changed its qualities. 

To avoid this difficulty, some British supporters of 
monism like Dawes Hicks would hold that “the wave 
motions, the retinal image, the nerve change, the cerebral 
disturbance” are of course necessary conditions of visual 
perception, but “the conditions involved in the genesis 
of the cognitive act” are not identical with “the conditions 

1 The Revolt against Dualism, p. 76. 

3 Ibid, p. 55. 
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involved in that act’s relation to the object 59 . 1 In s h ort 
TTii^Vig contends that because light starts from an object 
earlier, it does not follow necessarily that we should know 
the object of the earlier moment and not the object of the 
present moment. Such defence of monism would lead to 
conclusions that would subvert the laws of physics and 
astronomy. For, if the stimulus of the earlier moment can 
give us information of the object as existing in a subse¬ 
quent moment, it would mean that if (during the time 
lapsing between the starting of the stimulus and its reach¬ 
ing the observer) the object has changed its colour, say 
from blue to red, or has altogether become extinct, the 
observer will perceive this present state, not the previous 
one. But this means that the stimulus of a blue kind can 
excite a sensation of red, and stimulus of an existing object 
can inform us of the extinction of the object. Thus the 
causal connection between stimulus and sensation becomes 
altogether quixotic. 

Such then are the absurdities to which the episte¬ 
mological monism of the neo-realists is logically led. 

In addition to its conflict with both common sense 
and Science, Neo-Realism fails to achieve its chief object, 
namely the replacing of the dualism of the mental and the 
non-mental by a monistic e pan-objectivism 9 (to use Love- 
joy’s phrase). There are two main ways of proving 
monism. Some neo-realists—the American mostly—try to 
show that the so-called subjective phenomena, like dream 
objects, illusory appearances, etc., are not made of the 
subjective stuff of fancy, but belong to the same physical 
world as percepts and are equally objective; they are, of 
course, entities subsisting in addition to ordinary physical 
objects. This is the position, we have seen, supported by 
Hiolt. Against this view Love joy points out: (1) The 
dream objects and illusory appearances are private and not 
public like ordinary physical objects, and it is difficult to 
assign to them the objectivity of ordinary physical objects. 
(S) They do not obey physical laws operating in the physi- 


*. Ibid, p. 68. 
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cal space-time world. (3) The admission of such additional 
entities would reduce the physical world to a fantastic 
one, not acceptable to any science. 

Again, there are other neo-realists like Alexander and 
Laird who would believe that the so-called subjective 
phenomena, though belonging to the physical world, are 
not additions to ordinary physical objects; they are only 
dislocated parts of these physical objects. Alexander says : 
“The world of illusion is the same as what we call the 
real world, but dislocated, its parts taken from their pro¬ 
per places and referred amiss. That dislocation is the 
mind’s own work. Illusion is due to the intrusion 
of the mind’s own idiosyncrasies into the apprehension of 
reality. But it does not create , but only rearranges what 

is already there. Thus all the materials of illusory 

percepts are real.” 1 

But this attempt also raises serious difficulties, as Love- 
joy points out: What is the exact meaning of ‘dislocation 5 
car deferring amiss’ in respect of physical objects? Is it a 
psychological act or a physical one ? It cannot be a phy¬ 
sical act. For then we have to suppose that when one 
dreams an object made out of parts of two physical objects, 
either the parts have been physically removed from 
their old places, or that the parts while existing in their 
old places, can exist in the places to which mind refers 
them. Both these alternatives are absurd. Dislocation 
and re-arrangement cannot, therefore, be a physical act; 
it must be a kind of mental duplication of physical charac¬ 
ters. But this would mean a lapse into a dualism of the 
physical and the mental, and negation of the attempted 
identity between the so-called subjective and the physical. 

Neo-realism thus fails to achieve its objective, and the 
failure is hastened, and in a way acknowledged, by some 
members of the school, like Montague, who resorts to the 
three-factor theory of knowledge or what he calls the 
‘epistemological triangle’, distinguishing the cerebral act 


1 Space , Time and Deity, Vol. H, pp. 216-7 (our italics). 
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from the object perceived and the latter again from the ex¬ 
ternal object. Critical Realism of the [American group only 
continues and develops this dissenting tendency. 

The failure of epistemological monism paves the way 
for a return to epistemological dualism. The critical realists 
assert that the identity of the object perceived with the 
physical object is untenable. Even Mr. Russell, 
once an epistemological monist, admits, with his character¬ 
istic open-mindedness, in one of his later writings that the 
falsity of epistemological monism is “as certain as any¬ 
thing in Science can hope to be”. 1 He even comes to 
believe that the perceived phenomena are very often only 
‘convenient’ fictions—mere ‘constructs’, which do not re¬ 
veal to us the world as conceived, for example, by sub¬ 
atomic physics. 

The chief problem for Critical Realism is the explana¬ 
tion of perception. Critical realists explain external per¬ 
ception "as a result of the interrelation of three factors: (a) 
a physical object, (b) a psychical state and (c) a datum. 
What we are directly in touch with in perception is not 
the physical object, but the datum, which is the content 
of the perceiving mind. The datum acts, therefore, as a 
mediator between the subject and the physical object. The 
identity of the perceived object and the physical one is, 
therefore, denied by the critical realists. Memory dis¬ 
proves the identity between the content and the object. 
As Rogers says: “Now, how are we going to render plaus¬ 
ible the claim that when I remember a past object, the 
object is there bodily and identical with the memory?” 3 
Critical realism is thus epistemological dualism. 

Truth and falsity are conveniently explained by this 
doctrine as agreement and disagreement, respectively, 
between the datum and the object. 

The epistemological dualism of the critical realists 
attempts to steer clear of the difficulties arising on the one 

1 The Analysis of Matter , p. 196. 

Thet Essays in Critical Realism, p. 180. 
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hand from, subjectivism which reduces the physical object 
to the mere datum, and on the other hand from neo-realism 
which reduces the datum to the physical object or ultimate 
reality. It avoids, therefore, both subjectivism and objec¬ 
tivism. 

Saving discussed the difficulties of neo-realism and 
the general scheme of the critical theory of knowledge we 
now try to give the gist of each of the seven essays 
contributed by the writers of the co-operative volume. 
The Essays in Critical Realism. We shall find how the 
different authors try to prove, explain and maintain critical 
realism in all its aspects. 

(2) The Approach to Critical Realism 

In his essay with this title Durant Drake shows how 
the theory of critical realism arises out of the existing 
views. 

He observes that there are two familiar starting points 
for knowledge, the objective and the subjective. Accord¬ 
ing to the first, we can start from the physical existents, 
because they are the data directly given in experience. 
According to the second, what are directly given in expe¬ 
rience are the mental states, not the external objects. Hut 
neither of these “ correctly describes what we have to start 
with, what is given 95 in immediate experience. Critical 
realism exposes the error in each of these views and points 
out a third view which combines the insight of both. 

(a) Refutation of subjectivism, (i) It is doubtful if 
pure subjectivism is really accepted by any one. Belief in 
unexperienced objects, as also in the independent existence 
of experienced objects, is universal, (ii) We instinctively feel 
that the data of perception are the characters of real objects, 
and react to them even in sleep “as if they had an exist¬ 
ence of their own.” (iii) This instinctive belief in the 
physical world is practically inevitable, and is pragmati¬ 
cally justifiable, (iv) Subjectivism is confined to what 
appears in experience. It can only describe such appear¬ 
ance, but cannot explain it. It cannot answer “Why 
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should our sense-data appear and disappear and change 
just as they do in the abrupt fashion ?” (v) If a subjec¬ 

tivist believes in other minds external to his, he should, for 
the same reason, believe also in external objects; or he 
should be a complete sceptic and cease to believe everything 
other than his mind, (vi) Even if it is assumed that the 
data are mental states, it does not follow that there is no 
other kind of existence as Perry’s discussion on the egocen¬ 
tric predicament has shown. 

(b) Refutation of objectivism . (1) Objectivism is falsi¬ 
fied by the many examples where it is found that the data 
are not only adequate aspects of external objects but also 
very different from what is believed to belong to objects, 
(ii) The mechanism of perception on which epistemological 
monism and objectivism of the neo-realist are based is 
mainly of two alternative forms as we find, for example, 
in the selection theory of Holt and the projection theory 
of Pitkin, respectively. According to the first, all the quali¬ 
ties which we seem to see in objects are really there, 
we only select some at a time. This theory is untenable. 
When a colour is seen by you and me from the same side 
of an object, ether-waves from the object themselves come 
and affect our organisms, we do not select them to affect the 
organisms. If there are different effects on the two persons, 
it can be explained as due to differences produced in the 
organisms. The differing sense-data cannot be said then 
to belong to objects outside us. According to the projection 
theory, the “sense-data are produced by organism, and 
spatially projected into the object at the moment of per¬ 
ception”. This theory lacks evidence. We do not know 
of any projection mechanism in the organism. “Perception 
is a one-way process proceeding from the outer source of 
radiation to the organism.” But if ‘project’ means ‘ima¬ 
gine something out there’, then we cannot say that the 
projected quality is really there. 

So we find that neither of the two theories can really 
justify the monistic view that objects are there just as per¬ 
ceived. Objectivism fails to explain perception. 
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(c) Objections to the neo-realistic conceptions of the 
world. Following the implicit logical implications of naive 
realism, neo-realists like Holt reach an absurd conception 
of the physical world. It is held that all the contradictory 
appearances we have in perception really belong 
to the world. Holt tries to justify this position by assert¬ 
ing that the physical world is actually made of contradic¬ 
tory objective contents and cites the examples of forces 

laws which oppose one another. Drake points out 
that “opposition of forces or laws is not really a case of 
contradiction; these laws or forces are really but tenden¬ 
cies , which are not actualized simultaneously.” 1 Though one 
law says, £ Up 5 and another says, ‘Down’, they never make 
an object go up and down at the same time. Mixtures of 
opposite forces produce one kind of quality or effect at the 
same time. The existence of diverse incompatible sense- 
data in the physical world is, therefore, improved. 

(d) The status of sense-data . Criticising the subjec¬ 
tivist and objectivist conceptions of the data of perception 
Drake states his own view. 

The existing object as such does not get within our 
consciousness. We only immediately apprehend some 
characters or data and imagine them to be out there, and 
implicitly believe them to be existing in objects. This 
imagination is immediate, and, therefore, not a kind of 
(inference. In this sense alone objects can be said to be 
directly perceived, perception being a kind of instinctive 
imagination. 

This dualistic view that objects experienced are not 
identical with objects existing has the advantage of being 
able to explain all kinds of consciousness such as concep¬ 
tion, memory and introspection uniformly. The monistic 
view fails to explain how in memory a past extinct object can 
actually be identical with the present datum of memory, 
or to explain how the other side of the moon can actually 
be identical with the thought of it. 


1 Ibid., p. 13 . 
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(e) Mental states versus Data. Drake tries to show 
why mental states, in addition to objects, data and organ¬ 
isms, must be admitted and. also what the relation among 
these is. 

Mental states must be admitted to exist because no¬ 
thing except consciousness can make us aware of the data 
!A. ibrain state cannot reveal the data, because it is itself 
unconscious. The data must be different from the brain 
state since we cannot think that these states are red or 
round while the data are so. The data must also be differ¬ 
ent from the mental states because one and the same 
essence or datum can be revealed by different mental states 
such as vivid sensation, faint sensation, memory. The 
data cannot be regarded as qualities of mental states, since 
when we have for the perceptual datum a character com¬ 
plex like “a round-wheel-about-three-feet-in-diameter- 
moving-aw ay-from-me- and-now-betweenHthis-(house-and'the- 

next”, the mental state cannot be regarded as round, etc. 

(8) Pragmatism versus the Pragmatist 

Arthur C. Love joy tries to show, in an essay with the 
above title, that true pragmatism is realistic and it is quite 
in harmony with critical realism. But the spirit of prag¬ 
matism is not realized by all pragmatists. They give 
diverse accounts of pragmatism. This confusion is 
mainly due to two conflicting motives being mixed 
up by James who tries to be both an anti-idealist 
(or realist) and radical empiricist. The s f undam ental 
and essential insight of pragmatism 5 is found in 
Dewey’s description of pragmatism as fis a philosophy of 
man as agent, and as reflective agent, in a physical and 
social environment”. This is obviously realistic imply- 
ing, as it does, a belief in a real objective situation in which 
man is placed and is required to adjust himself. 

But this legitimate realistic basis is blurred by the 
identification of pragmatism with James’s radical empiri¬ 
cism which holds that philosophy <f must neither admit 
into its constructions any element that is not directly 
experienced, nor exclude from them any element that is 
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directly experienced 9 '. 1 The strict logical consequence of 
this empiricism is denial of all non-experieneeable or 
trans-experimental objects (such as past existents, other 
selves, unperceived objects) and confinement to experi¬ 
ence of the present moment. All this is opposed to the 
realistic foundation of pure pragmatism. 

Love joy points out that it is this influence of radical 
empiricism which makes pragmatism, even in Dewey, 
exclude retrospection from the pale of knowledge. “How 
can the present belief jump out of its skin and dive into 
the past ?"—a3ks Dewey. Consequently all knowledge, 
worth the name, is, for him, of the nature of anticipation; 
and the past, '-the finished and the done with is of import 
as affecting the future' 9 . Love joy points out that this 
view confuses between import and important. The past 
may not be important, but this does not make it devoid 
of import or meaning. 

Love joy tries to show what true pragmatism, unmix¬ 
ed with empiricism, should recognize. It should admit: 

ee (a) That all instrumental knowledge 9 is, or at least 
includes and requires, fi presentative 9 knowledge, a repre¬ 
sentation of not present existents by present data; 

(b) That, pragmatically considered, knowledge is 
thus necessarily and constantly conversant with entities 
which are existentially f transcendent 5 of the knowing 
experience, and frequently with entities which transcend 
the total experience of the knower; 

(c) That if a real physical world having the charac¬ 
teristics set forth by natural science is assumed, certain 
of the contents of experience, and specially the contents 
of anticipation and retrospection, cannot be assigned to 
that world, and must therefore be called 6 psychical 9 (that 
is experienced, but not physical) entities; 

(d) That knowledge is mediated through such 
psychical existences and would be impossible without 
them. 992 

1 James, Essays in Radical Empiricism. p. 42. 
a Ibid, p. 70. 
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Love joy remarks, therefore, "the doctrine commonly 
put forward as 'pragmatism’ may be said to be a change¬ 
ling, substituted almost in the cradle. I have here had 
the privilege of proclaiming the rightful heir and pointing 
out the marks of identity. I invite all loyal retainers to 
return to their allegiance. If they will do so, they will, I 
think, find that there need be—and, over the issues which 
have been here considered, can be no quarrel between 
their house and that of critical realism.” 1 

(4) Critical Realism and the Possibility of Know¬ 
ledge 

James Bisset Pratt gives under this title a lucid 
account of critical realism in all its important aspects. 

Pratt begins the discussion with an historical survey 
pointing out that "some sort of dualistic theory of mind 
and its objects has been common since the dawn of 
human thinking”. Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Locke, 
Kant all held it in some form or another. But exaggerat¬ 
ed dualism, specially in the latter thinkers, paved the 
way for idealism and scepticism, always at the cost of 
common sense realism. Neo-realism tries, therefore, to 
replace dualism by monism with a view to rescue realism. 
It shows that there are no ideas at all. We know objects, 
not through ideas, but directly. Hence there is no room 
for either idealism or scepticism or agnosticism. 

In spite of its great service, neo-realism fails to ex¬ 
plain error and many other things, because it fails to 
distinguish the three necessary factors of knowledge, 
namely, mental states (like sensations), their meanings 
(data), and existing objects (like physical objects). Neo¬ 
realism abolishes the distinction between psychical states 
and physical objects, and fails to convince common sense. 
Critical realism tries to avoid the mistakes of neo-realism 
as well as the exaggerated dualism of Locke’s type. 

Pratt then undertakes an analysis of conception and 
perception to show how Locke and the neo-realists are 


* Ibid, pp.80-81. 
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to these two factors, there is present in conception (espe¬ 
cially o f physical objects and very faintly in logical ones) 
an outer reference. 


Thus, “When I think of the moon I can distinguish 
(i)- images of various sorts; (ii) a meaning or datum not 
to be identified with my introspeetively discovered 
images; and (iii) a conscious outer reference of this 
datum (not of the images) to a point of space thousands 
of miles distant from'the earth.” 1 

(b) Analysis of Perception. All these factors are 
also present in perception, though it needs a little intros¬ 
pection and reasoning to discover them. First, sensations 
or psychic states can be distinguished, here also, from 
their meanings. “It is a commonplace of psychology that 
one perceives a table-top as having four right angles, but 

that the sensuous images by which one perceives it are of 

* _ , 

1 Ibid, p. 91. 
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obtuse and acute angles. The characters meant and the 
characters sensed in perception are thus by no means 
identical, although it must be noted that the two groups 
come much nearer to coinciding than they do in concep¬ 
tion. In most cases of perception, except that of the 
visual type, in fact, all the sensed qualities are included 
within those meant, though even here the two groups do 
not absolutely coincide, since the qualities which we mean 
usually extend out beyond those which we sense.” 1 In 
pure sensation, if any, there is only feeling, “we simply 
live through or have experience”, there is no meaning, 
and hence no datum. Thus sensuous image and meaning 
are distinguishable in perception, though here they tend 
to be fused together. 

[Again, we can distinguish between the datum and 
outer reference (the attribution of the datum to some 
existent outer object). Outer reference “may be regarded 
as a part of the datum or meaning of perception, but is 
an easily distinguishable part”. This is proved by the 
fact that in cases of “pseudo-hallucination”, we may 
“have the full quota of psychic images with their perfect¬ 
ly definite meaning or datum, and yet not attribute this 
datum to any existent spatial object”. 3 (In day dreams, 
it may be noted, we have images with meanings, but no 
belief in, or reference to, external existing objiects.) 

Image, meaning and outer reference are thus found in 
perception also. Following naive realism or common 
sense, neo-realism identifies the datum with the object: 
“but there is no reason why common sense, which is 
merely primitive philosophy, should have the final deci¬ 
sion”. “Various important considerations, moreover, 
such as the differences between the data of different per- 
ceivers and between those of the same perceiver at differ¬ 
ent times, and the facts of error and illusion, force the 
serious thinker to modify considerably the snap judgment 
of common sense.” 


1 ibid. 


* Ibid f p. 92. 
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(c) The possibility of knowledge . Pratt considers 
then the possible charge that critical realism makes 
knowledge impossible. It is said that as this theory does 
not admit that objects are identical with the data but 
holds that the objects transcend the data, objects aire not 
grasped by the mmd at all; knowledge is thus impossible. 
How can mind go beyond its content to know the object I 
Pratt points out that transcendence must be admitted , on 
the evidence of experience, to be an undeniable fact about 
the mind. 

The monist who holds that the mind can know only 
its own content, and therefore, thinks that the object, to 
be known, must be the content of the mind, virtually 
holds that the mind can know only what is within it. 'An 
undesirable conclusion would follow from this position, 
namely that the mind does not know anything external 
to it. Denial of the mind’s power of transcendence, rather 
than the admission of it, is thus found to lead one to 
scepticism. In accepting transcendence “critical realism 
simply writes down transcendence as one of the facts of 
the world, just as the physicist writes down X-rays as a 
special sort of fact.” In referring to past or future 
events, experience of others, in inferring things not with¬ 
in the contents of present mental states, etc., one must 
admit that the mind goes beyond or transcends its own 
present contents. When the doctor knows the headache 
of his patient from the latter’s description, it would be 
absurd to think that the headache existing in the patient 
becomes a content of the doctor’s mind, this would mean 
that he himself gets headache. The possibility of know¬ 
ledge is then understood as soon as mind’s power of 
transcendence is recognized. 

(d) Is Perception Direct or Indirect ? Even if know¬ 
ledge is possible, the critic may say, it must be indirect 
if the object as such is never present to the mind. Is not 
perception also indirect then? Pratt answers that whether 
perception is direct or indirect will depend upon what is 
meant by ‘direct perception’. If ‘direct perception’ means 
“the identification of object with content, then certainly, 
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for the critical realist perception is not direct." But such 
identification having already been shown to be improb¬ 
able, the only tenable sense of ‘direct perception 5 per¬ 
ception of the object with the help of ilie datum. The 
underlying reason for calling such perception indirect i«* 
that the critic thinks that the datum being present direct¬ 
ly in the min d it must be said to be directly perceived, 
and so the object , which is perceived through. ihi< 
datum, cannot also be said to be perceived direct h . r>ut 
this is a misunderstanding. The datum itself is not per* 
cevved as such , it only makes the object perceived (just as 
eye-glasses are not seen, but the object is seen through 
them). The c<dstei*ce of rsome meduim or ins' rumen., 
&ueh as the sense organ, the nervous system, *s admitted 
to be necessary for direct perception even by the neo¬ 
realist. The critical realist only add r two more factors 
this list of instruments necessary for percept-ion, viz. the 
menla* . t ate and the datum. Tnis difference decs not 
make perception indirect. Tint if in spite of Lb's the critic 
persists in calling perception, as conceived by the critical 
realist, indirect, tlic laLfccr would not ‘‘‘quarrel with the 
designation 55 . 

(e) How knowledge is tested. 'Another question 
asked about the critical view of knowledge is, “Since the 
object is no part of psychic content, how can we be sure 
that we arc not mistaken? 55 Pratt answers, “When the 
question arises whether one’s perception is veridical or 
illusory, critical realism points out that one has several 
practical tests which taken together are sufficiently deci¬ 
sive and trustworthy. First, one appeals from one of the 
senses to the others. If they mutually confirm one 
another, the veridical nature of our perception is strongly 
probable. But we need not rest satisfied with that. One 
may appeal to other persons. For a still further test one 
watches the supposed object function. If it works out 
consistently with all the rest of one’s experience, and with 
the experience of all other observers, one concludes final* 
ly that it is no illusion,. that one is dealing with an exist 
ent object." Coincidences of the results of so many 
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different tests cannot be explained away as so many mere 
chance coincidences, except by “a mad lover of doubt 9 *. 

(f) How the existence of external objects can bt 
established. If external objects are never grasped by the 
mind directly, how can we be at all sure that they really 
exist ? The tests described may show that our knowledge 
works; but that gives no guarantee that objects supposed 
by knowledge do really exist. To answer this doub^ 
Pratt shows that belief in the existence of externa! 
objects is instinctive and spontaneous. But this instinc¬ 
tive faith is also justifiable by a reason ing of the follov- 
ing k : nd. “The task of Philosophy is to construe the 
facts of experience in the most reasonable manner, and 
the construction which the solipsist gives to them must 
surely be called fanc : ful in the extreme. To refer to no 
other aspects of the siiuc-ion, the fact that each one of r» 
finds such large masses of information, so many answe - 
to questions, so much resistance to one’s efforts, such ne*' 
experiences, from what appears to be an outside an 1 
independent world, and not to be accounted for by any¬ 
thing that one finds within oneself, makes the solipsistir 
view altogether preposterous.* 51 Thus the inborn belie* 
in the external world is also justifiable by reasoning 
though it is “too fundamental and spontaneous to 
based on any form of reasoning. 59 

(g) The Nature of Ultimate Reality . Though critics 1 
realism is thus assured of the existence of the world, it i- 
not sure of its ultimate nature. The question is regarded 
by it as “much too difficult to be settled in an easy and 
a priori fashion. The disagreements of philosophers upoi_ 
it from the time of Thales down would seem to indicate* 
much the same conclusion. In fact, the critical realist as 
such has no exhaustive theory upon the subject. For 
critical realism does not pretend to be metaphysics. It is 
perfectly possible for the critical realist to be a panpsy- 
chist, a metaphysical dualist, a Platonist, or an ontologi¬ 
cal idealist of some other type. 99 


1 Ibid. pp. 107-8. 
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(5) The Problem of Error 

Arthur E. Rogers tries to show in an essay with this 
title that the problem of error is easily solved by critical 
realism, whereas other chief theories like absolute ideal¬ 
ism, neo-realism,—and pragmatism of some form also— 
experience a lot of difficulties. 

According to critical realism truth and error can be 
easily explained thus: 66 When we ‘know’ an object, we 
are assigning a certain ‘essence’—a character or group of 
characters—to some reality existing independently of the 
knowledge-process. (And as truth is the identity of this 
essence with the actual character of this reality referred 
to, so error stands for the lack of such agreement, and the 
ascribing of an ideal character to what we are mistaken in 
supposmg to be real, or the ascribing to a reality of a 
wrong character instead of a right one.” 1 

(a) Criticism of Objective Idealism . But objective 
idealism or absolutism cannot offer such a simple solution. 
Its explanation and description of error are all complicat¬ 
ed, confusing and repugnant to common sense, as will 
appear from the following considerations. 

Error is described by these idealists as nothing but 
partial truth. This is obviously opposed to the common¬ 
ly accepted view of error. If it is stated that it rained 
yesterday, we would, in every day life, either regard it as 
wholly true or as wholly false, according as it really had 
rained or had not. Common sense finds then such a view 
of error altogether unintelligible. 

Bradley's contention that every error must contain 
some truth, “since it has a content which in some sense 
belongs to the universe”, is also untenable for a similar 
reason. “To hold that I am partly right about its raining 
yesterday because there is such a thing as rain in this world, 
would be to confuse plain meanings by unprofitable subt¬ 
leties.” 


1 Ibid. pp. 117-8. 
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Closely connected with the above theory of error, 
there is the reverse side of the idealist contention, name¬ 
ly, “All human truth is partial error”. The plausible 
meaning of this is that when one judges, for example, that 
it rained yesterday, his judgment is not the whole truth 
about yesterday. But this is confusion between truth 
and reality , and between ‘whole truth 9 and ‘wholly true 9 . 
It is true that this judgment is not the whole truth about 
yesterday (during part of that day there might not have 
been rain there); but there is no doubt that the judgment 
is wholly true (if it did rain at any time yesterday). 

Bosanquet tries to justify the partial nature of human 
truth by pointing out that a schoolboy’s knowledge of a 
historical fact is not so true as that of a trained historian, 
because the former does not realize the many implica¬ 
tions which the latter does. Similarly, as the finit e 
human mind cannot know everything about a fact, 
human judgment cannot be said to be fully true. This 
argument confuses truth with certainty. The content 
and meaning of a judgment may vary with extent of 
knowledge about a matter; and along with it the degree 
of certainty may also vary. But given a particular mean¬ 
ing, a particular judgment (like the school boy’s) must be 
either wholly true or wholly false. 

Truth is described by some absolute idealists as 
systematic coherence. This view is based on certain 
assumptions. The idealists try to reduce every thing to 
system, and hold that things are entirely determined by 
the system of which they are the members. Again they 
treat description, theory and explanation of reality as 
identical with reality. Moreover, they identify truth 
with such description, etc., of reality. The result is that 
truth is identified with reality, too. 'As reality according 
to them is a system composed of different elements which 
harmoniously cohere in it, truth also comes to be a co¬ 
herent system or, what appears to them to be the same 
thing, systematic coherence. Rogers exposes all these 
confusions, and asserts that the realist is reasonable 
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enough to see that things possess at least certain charac¬ 
ters of their own apart from any system to which they 
may belong. A system cannot be what it is but for what 
its members are: unless “every thing were what it is, no¬ 
thing would be what it is. 59 

There can, therefore, be a judgment about an aspect 
or part of reality apart from the *vhole system of reality. 
And such judgment is wholly true or false according as it 
corresponds to that part of re alii y or not. The question 
whether that judgment (which clearly intends to reier to 
that particular part of reality) is true of the whole system 
of S.eali*y is irrelevant. 

(b) Criticism of Neo-rcaUsm. The neo-realist fails 
to c^plab e-sror inuidy btemse of two reasons, his 
trC ’ 3t r . o* con'eu* with object, t *rd 1*> attempt 

to deny ihe subjective. The objection against monism is 
that It ernnet exp^ rr, 1>< w tL« i -omorv im of the piat 
object can be 1 o ’ e icVnlicrl wilh tho obiect. The 

denial of the cubjeclive i« unacceptable, since knowledge 
cannot be explained merely in terms of physical causation 
or physiological reproduction. There is the factor of 
belief in knowledge which is irreducible to objective 
terms. 

To be consistent with monism neo-realism holds that 
even in illusion what appears lo the pe^ceiver is identical 
with some objecL in llie physical world. This amounts to 
saying that illusion is not illusory; it is as good a fact as 
anything else. But then Lhere will be no distinction be¬ 
tween tTulh and error. 

To be consistent wilh the denial of the subjective, a 
nco-realist, like Holt, sometimes explains error with the 
help of the theory that perception is a kind of physiological 
duplication or reproduction of the physical object, so 
that illusory object is also a physiological duplicate and, 
therefore, not subjective. But this theory lias to give up 
monism, as the physiological duplicate which is here the 
eontent is different from the external objecL. Besides, this 
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explanation ignores the factor of belief without which 
there can be no error, and which cannot be explained all 
objectively. 

To give a place to the illusory objects in the objective 
world, the neo-realist takes recourse to the metaphysical 
theory that the universe is composed of neutral entities 
of the nature of logical terms and propositions which 
possess subsistence or beinghocd. Rogers points cut ..hat 
this theory is unsatisfactory. The fact that I c?n describe 
things only in logical terms does not imply that things are 
logical in nature, any more than the fact that I can des¬ 
cribe things only with words implies that things rre made 
of words. 


Holt has tried to explain away error by identifying it 
with contradiction. This io not acceprable; lor. if :1 were 
true, each of a pair cf contra die - cry propositions would 
be false. This view ignores also the su^'cclvc e’er’ext c* 
belief; there is no ermr unless Lsvo conlrad ; c-ery limits 
♦ arc believed io be positively relaced. Besides, the con¬ 
tradiction of one belief by another is only "the indication 
cf an error, il does net constitute the error.*’ 


Montague’s treatment of error, though based on '.he 
admission of consciousness, is also unsatisfactory, be¬ 
cause he identifies consciousness with causation wilhout 
sufficient reason. 

(c) The Pragmatic view. There is no objection to 
the pragmatic view of e^ror correctly understood. But 
Schiller’s pragmatic interpretation is not tenable because 
he misses the common sense notion of error, namely that 
Sk er?or is revealed, not created , by its consequences 

Crit'eal realism finds it easy to solve the problem of 
exror because it makes a distinction “between the some- 
ih’ncr a S an existent, about wh'ch I have a belief, and the 
<OJve'h’rg, as an intellectual content or meaiiing or 
c^eiice v*hich I believe about it”. Error is explained, 
therefore, not as having “a meaning before the mind, 
something which we beli«“ re, but in wrongly supposing 
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that this characterises a real”. In other words “error is 
the incorrect ascription of ain essence to an existence”. 

(6) Three Proofs of Realism. 

In an essay with this title George Santayana offers 
the biological, psychological and logical proofs of realism, 
after discussing by way of introduction the definition of 
realism. 

(a) Definition of Realism. He observes that 
epistemological realism admits of various degrees. “The 
minimum of realism is the presupposition that there is 
such a thing as knowledge : in other words that percep¬ 
tion and thought refer to some object not the mere ex¬ 
perience of perceiving and thinking. The maximum of 
realism would be the assurance that every thing ever per¬ 
ceived or thought of existed apart from apprehension and 
exactly in the form in which it is believed to exist: in 
other words that perception and conception are always 
dArect and literal revelations, and that there is no such 
thing as error.” Hence almost every theory of knowledge 1 
will fall within this wide range of realism. 

Santayana points out that realism involves two ques¬ 
tions which are not incompatible, but complementary, and 
necessary for its thoroughness. “One, what measure of 
independence or separate existence shall be ascribed to the 
object? and the other, what degree of literalness and 
adequacy shall be claimed for knowledge ?” 

Therefore, realism is the “union of two instinctive 
assumptions, necessary to the validity of knowledge: 
first, that knowledge is transitive, so that self-existing 
things may become chosen objects of a mind that identifies 
and indicates them; second, that knowledge is relevant, 
so that the thing indicated may have at least some of the 
qualities that the mind attributes to it.” To illustrate 
this point Santayana observes : “A portait, to be a port¬ 
rait, must be distinct from the sitter, and must at the 

same time somehow resemble or be referred to him. 

So knowledge could not be knowledge at all unless it was 
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a fresh act, not identical with the object, and it could not 
be true knowledge unless in its deliverance, it specified 
some of the qualities or relations which really belong to 
that object.’ 91 

These two points create two distinct tendencies in 
realism, “the one tends to separate appearance from sub¬ 
stance only in existence; the other tends to identify them 
only in essence.” But neither this identification nor the 
separation can be absolute, else the theory of knowledge 
would prove the impossibility of knowledge. There are 
consequently two kinds of realism inseparable from each 
other; “they may rise and fall reciprocally, like the pans 
of a balance”, and 4 4 are like those pans necessary to each 
other: if either disappeared, the other would collapse.’* 

In this connection, Santayana lays down clearly his 
notion of essence , or datum as distinguished from exist¬ 
ence. 

“By ‘essence’ I understand a universal of any degree 
of complexity, and definition which may be given im¬ 
mediately, whether to sense or to thought.”* 

Essence is universal while existence is individuated 
by its space-time location and relations. There is an 
identity of essence between two peas, in so far as there 
are some elements common to both, such as colour, shape, 
similarity, etc., but the existence of each pea is distinct. 
The essence is what is common, again, to a physically 
existing pea, its percept, its memory image, etc. Santa¬ 
yana says, therefore, “An essence may appear in any 
number of instances without forfeiting its identity; it 
may now have the ideal status of an object of intuition, 
and again the material status of the form of a thing. It 
is precisely this identity, this amphibious but incorrupt¬ 
ible quality, that distinguishes an essence from any fact 
and makes essence (as Socrates discovered) the key to 
the problem of knowledge.” 

It is, therefore, that Santayana and other critical 
realists hold that what is grasped by knowledge of any 


1 Ibid, p. 165. 


* Ibid, p. 168 in. 
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IrinH is the essence of the object, and not the object &g 
existing in all its spatio-temporal particularity. 

After this preliminary discussion Santayana goes on 
to the three proofs of realism. 

(b) Biological Proof of Realism . In this section 
Santayana examines animal behaviour in its biological 
setting and shows that such behaviour implies the truth 
of epistemological realism in both its aspects, namely 
that knowledge is transitive and that knowledge is also 
relevant. 

That knowledge is transitive means that knowledge 
does not know itself, but aims at something beyond itself, 
the object. The child crying for the moon points at it, 
stretches iLs arm towards it and gases at it. Its glances 
converge with ours. All these facts show that its know¬ 
ledge has for its object something other than i+s menial 
state or image, in fact, here, something beyond his body. 
These facts are also noted in an animal’s behaviour in pur¬ 
suing, touching or recoiling from surrounding objects. 

That knowledge is relevant means that the content 
which is directly present to the mind in knowledge, 
resembles at least in some respects, the object at which 
knowledge and behaviour aim. This is proved by the fact 
that the animal’s behaviour or reaction to the environ¬ 
ment is svccessfully based on such knowledge of the 
environment. Otherwise life would lie impossible. 

From these considerations Santayana concludes that 
“animals have relevant and transitive knowledge of their 
environment; so that realistic knowledge is but another 
name for vital sensibility and intelligence.” 

(c) Psychological Proof of Realism. Santayana here 
points out the inherent inconsistencies found in the kind 
of idealism which is based on psychological criticism of 
science and common sense. 

This idealism denies the existence of “physical, 
metaphysical and religious object” on the ground that 
objects known are not independent of knowledge. Now, 
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if this ground were true, the existence of mind and ideas, 
apart from the knowledge of them, could not be asserted, 
as is done by the ides list. So idealism is inconsistent in 
denying the transitiveness of knowledge in the realm of 
physics, metaphysics, etc. and asserting it in the realm cf 
psychology. Another ir.ccr.sisi.ency : s that whUe in 
theory the idealist den.es the external world, in practict 
he acts as though there was the world. Yet another 
inconsistency, noticed in both e.r.piric^i and transcen¬ 
dental idealism, is the belief in Lime. ^ eensisient idcrl- 
isi should maintahi rhc.o “'the p^st and the future 
only in the present Idea ol them/ Consistent iderii^r. 
in short, must be nothing short of ‘solipsism of the 
present momen/, both in theory and practice. Eat such 
doctrine is scarcely found in any idealist. Fsycholcg'ca' 
criticism implies then the rruth of reali?m, rather than 
that of idealirm. 

(d) Logical Proof of Realism. In this proof 
Santayana shews that bcgle, which deals with coneep •> 
and their relations, mvsl admit that these objects a 
logical thought are really independent of thinking. TL<_ 
object immediately present to logical thought is an 
essence. Essence is independent of the consciousness tha' 
reveals it: its revelation fluctuates, comes and goes 
because of the unstable nature of the human mechanism 
and the circumstances which make revelation possible, 
but the intrinsic nature of the essence revealed is change¬ 
less. Because of this abiding nature of essences, they 
possess some necessary relations among them¬ 
selves, as is evident from the cases of necessary truths we 
find in logic and geometry. 

Essences are revealed in sensation as well as in 
abstract logical thinking. But the essences which are the 
data of sense are mixed up and clothed by our instinctive 
animal tendencies with some existential, space-time 
characters. In pure logical thought our animal tenden¬ 
cies, our practical attitude towards objects, are more or 
less suspended. We can contemplate, therefore, essences 
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-without imputing any alien elements to them. This is 
why logical thought can reveal essences in their purest 
forms. 

Logic is thus found to be based on the realistic 
assumption that essences, with which it deals, have a status 
independent of knowledge. 

Tn conclusion Santayana observes: “It appears 
from these various considerations that all reasonable 
human discourse makes realistic assumptions; so that 
these proofs, as I venture to call them, are necessarily 
circular: without assuming realism it would be impos¬ 
sible to prove realism or any thing else. What I 
endeavoured to show is merely that biology, psychology, 
and logic require and fortify this assumption, not that a 
person willing to dispense with biology, psychology, and 
logic need be a realist. You cannot prove realism to a 
complete sceptic or idealist; but you can show an honest 
man that he is not a complete sceptic or idealist; but a 
realist at heart. So long as he is alive his sincere philo¬ 
sophy must fulfil the assumptions of his life and not 
destroy them. 9,1 

Knowledge and its categories 

In his essay under this caption Roy Wood Sellars 
describes first, the three stages of modem realism and 
then the nature of knowledge. 

(a) The three stages of realism. Neo-realism (in 
Great Britain) was a reaction against Berkeley and 
Hume. It was an attack on 'subjective idealism or men- 
tahsnj’. By neo-realism “knowledge was largely Jdenfi- 
fiecl with perception and perception itself was interpreted 
as ah’ Intuition of non-mental characters. The result was 
an analysts' of knowledge into mental act and non-mental 
object.” This first phase of realism had a disastrous 
effect on 'the second of realism’ which developed in 
America. For, American neo-realists made “an attempt 
to eliminate the supposed mental act of intuition in favour 
of jprfn-objectivism . 99 There was also “a bid for an 


1 Ibid, pp. 180-4. 
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alliance with the behaviourism of the consciousness- 
fleeing sort.’* These first two waves of realism “worked 
on the assumption that all knowledge can be only literal 
presence in experience and to awareness of the object 
known". Critical realism rejects this assumption, and 
ushers in the third phase of realism. It points out that 
what is intuited in perception is not the object as exist¬ 
ing, but some character-complexes through which the 
object becomes perceived. It is, therefore, epistemologi¬ 
cal dualism. Epistemological monism, Sellars remarks, is 
not very far from Berkeley’s position. The datum 
present to knowledge is, according to both, the ultimate 
reality; the mental content is the object. Only the con¬ 
tent or idea is turned into an independent entity by the 
monistic realist. 

(b) The nature of knowledge. Critical realism holds 
that man has the inborn belief that he knows physical 
objects. It shows by analysis that physical objects, 
though known, are not known immediately; they are not 
intuited. What is intuited is the content (essence of the 
object) and knowledge of the physical object is 
nothing but the ascription of this content to some physi¬ 
cal existent or something existing in space and tim e. 
This ascription is interpretation of the object in terms of 
the immediately intuited content; and it is automatic, so 
that the knowledge of the physical object cannot be said 
to be inferential either. Perception of e-gigting objects 
has then a place mid-way between intuition and inf eren ce . 
It may be called direct knowledge as compared with 
inference. 

Critical realism is 6 syno ptic 9 , because it is based on 
the good points of many views. It agrees with subjective 
idealism in stressing the importance of ‘mental activity’, 
it agrees with “naive realism in its belief that the physi¬ 
cal thing is the direct object of knowledge.’’ 

It deserves the name of critical realism “in that it 
appreciates the nature of knowledge more critically in the 
light of the act of knowledge and of the actual conditions 
of human knowledge.’’ 
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From all these discussions Sellars concludes: “To 
know a thing is therefore not to be the thing. Nor is to 
know the thing to have a copy-like reproduction of the 
thing. What, then, is knowledge? It is the recognized 
possession by the mind of the ‘form* of the thing, that is 
its position, size, structure, casual capacities, etc. It is 
the mediated grasp of these features of the thing wh’eh 
are reproducible. To know these is to znvw Lae thing,*' 1 

(8) On the lecture of the D'lh'hi 

<tf Six different views as to this,” pomla out C. A. 
Strong, in this essay, “have succeeded ecch other in the 
course cl liK) j n p rlo : O) That du* datum the 

real thing; (is) 'hat it is on ideal representative o± the 
real thing; (3) that i* is an ideal ihinr, psychological m 
its nature; (*) that il is an ideal 'bing, 1<\* ea’ .t* 
nature; (5) that U is a thing oi psychological nature, 
but real; (G) Ibai K is a Ihin* of logical nature, Lin rea 1 
—naive realism, rep^esen Lationism, psychological sub¬ 
jectivism, log crl Mibjcctivhm, psychological objectivism, 
logical objectivism.” 3 

The view which Strong recommends is different from 
all these six. Il is that the datum is the logical essence 
of the real thing. By the k essence 9 of a thing Strong 
means "its what divorced from its that, its entire concrete 
nature, including its sensible character, but not its 
existence.” 

Strong establishes this conclusion by showing in 
three sections that (1) data are not the real things them¬ 
selves, (2) data are not psychological in nature, and (8) 
data are not existence. The six views, stated above, are 
based on one or another of these three, and fall ■with 
them. 

The data are not the real things themselves, because 
we know their nature depends on the organism, the con¬ 
stitution of the sense organs, etc- If they were the real 
things perceptual error would have been impossible. 


1 Ibid, p. 218. 


a Ibid, p. 228. 
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The data are not psychological in their nature, that 
is they are not the mental acts, since we do not perceive 
the act, but the content of the act, the datum. When 
“we see our faces, we do not see our seeing of them, we 
see only faces." Seeing, the psychological act, is not 
then the datum. 

The reason why the datum cannot be said to possess 
existence is proved by the fact that it has an unchanging, 
universal nature unlike t hing s existing in space and time 
subject to their limitations. The data (say, of a table) 
remain the same whether the object exists now or has 
passed out of existence. 

(9) Conclusion 

Compared with The N4w Realism , The Essays in 
Critical Realism is more convincing and less ostentatious. 
The arguments of the critical realists are straightforward 
and well-balanced. There is enough of critical analysis, 
as well as utilization of scientific data, but scarcely any 
attempt to overawe the plain philosophical reader with an 
array of technicalities. !A11 this is intelligible in the 
light of Hegel’s dialectic. While idealism is the thesis and 
neo-realism is the antithesis, critical re alism is a synthesis 
which tries to balance its views by taking what is best in 
both. The historical position of critical realism makes it, 
as its exponents state, an eclectic philosophy. Hence we 
find that it avoids extreme views—the defects of one¬ 
sided idealism and realism. On the whole, it succeeds 
remarkably well in its defence of realism without com¬ 
mitting excesses. The cumulative effect of the different 
essays written by the critical realists generates a strong 
momentum in favour of the central theme. 

There are, as pointed out by Drake in the opening 
essay, some differences among them. But these differ¬ 
ences, though important in their own sphere, scarcely 
affect the main position of critical realism, namely that 
the data are neither mental states, nor physical objects. 

There are, however, certain causes of misapprehen¬ 
sion in the various writings, and they have given rise to 
criticisms. We may notice here some of these. 

24 
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Though the datum is emphatically distinguished 
from the mental state it is sometimes called by some 
writers mental, ideal, etc. There arises, therefore, an 
apparent contradiction. But this contradiction disappears 
when we remember that the datum is said to be mental 
in the sense that it appears in the mind; it is not external 
to the mind, being a content of the mind. It is at the 
same time non-mental in the sense that it is not the 
mental state itself, but different from it as being the 
entity revealed by that state. The datum is said to be 
ideal, to distinguish it from the actual; 'ideal* does not 
mean subjective here. lAnother puzzle is caused by the 
tjwo kinds of statements, such as 'the data are not actual 
portion of the object perceived’ and 'the data are in part 
genuine aspects’. But it is not wholly irremovable. The 
first statement means that the data as caused by the 
actual portions of the object are not identical with them. 
The second means that in so far as the data in veridical 
perception are partly caused by the portions of the 
objject (and partly also by other factors like the sense, 
nerves), they partly stand for some genuine casual pro¬ 
perties belonging to the object. There is then no opposi¬ 
tion between the two statements. The conflict can also 
be resolved in another way. The datum is what we 
instinctively believe to be the genuine aspects of the 
object and the belief is pragmatically justified in all 
normal cases. On the other hand the datum is discover¬ 
ed by critical reflection not to be the actual portions of 
the object. Hence the two statements may be taken 
from two different points of view, and their opposition 
ceases. 

Doubts have been felt again by some critics as to 
how a datum can be called a universal. 1 They point out 
that when we perceive a man, for example, the datum is 
of a particular individual; it is not a universal. The 
contention is true in one sense; the percept of a parti¬ 
cular man is not universal as compared (with the concept 

1 3P«r the status of tike universal vide J. B. Pratt’s Personal 
Realism, Chap. IV. 
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of man in general. But this percept, the datum, is 
universal as compared 'with the object, the man existing 
at that particular space and time. Because unlike that 
object, the datum (the appearance of the man) is not 
attached to any space and time, since it (the same ap¬ 
pearance) can be repeatedly perceived or recalled at any 
other place and time, and that even after the object has 
perished. So the universality of a datum is justified in 
this sense. The justification is based on the fact that 
‘universal 5 is a relative term. 

We should note here that in spite of much opposition 
between neo-realism and critical realism regarding the 
relation of the datum to the object, there is also a great 
underlying similarity between the two views which is apt 
to be ignored. Though a neo-realist like Holt identifies 
the datum with the physical object, he admits, in order to 
explain the possibility of illusion, that the object has a 
logical being, mere subsistence, and does not necessarily 
possess existence or reality. The critical realist virtual¬ 
ly holds the same position when he says that the datum 
possesses essence, a logical being which is different from 
existence or reality. The real difference then lies in a 
metaphysical presupposition of the two views. According 
to neo-realists at least some objects (illusory ones) of the 
physical world possess only subsistence ( = essence), where¬ 
as according to critical realists all objects of the physical 
world possess existence. In short the one consents to call 
even the merely subsistent physical, the other does not. 

An interesting consequence follows from this. With 
reference to the problem, ‘Is the sense datum identical 
with a physical reality ? 5 , the neo-realist (of Holt’s type), 
like the critical realist, is forced to be a dualist, for he has 
to answer it in the negative in view of erroneous percep¬ 
tion. But if the question is put in a different way: Is 
the datum identical with the subsisting object ?—the 
critical realist, like the neo-realist, can give an affirma¬ 
tive answer and both would then be monists. Actually, 
however, the question is put in a general way ‘Is the 
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dat um identical with the object ?’ without specifying 
the exact meaning of 'object’. The neo-realist gives an 
affirmative reply, taking 'object’ to mean a subsistent 
entity, while the critical realist gives a negative reply 
taking ‘object’ in its ordinary meaning of a physically 
existing entity. The two apparently opposite replies are 
once more seen to be not really opposite. 

Lastly we should remember that unlike neo-realism 
critical re alism does not commit itself to any particular 
metaphysical view regarding ultimate reality, except 
what is presupposed by its epistemology. As Pratt points 
out: “critical realism does not pretend to be metaphysics. 
It is perfectly possible for the critical realist to be a 
panpsy chis t, a metaphysical dualist, a Platonist, or an 
ontological idealist of some other type.” 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PhllLC SOPHY OF SENSE-DATA 

The problem c i sense-datum, which we have partly 
discussed in connection with American Critical Realism, 
has been one of the burning 1 questions in contemporary 
discussion, and it is necessary to consider in a separate 
section the views of some of the greatest thinkers of the 
day. 

'Datum 9 means what is given. 'Sense-datum 9 , there¬ 
fore, means what is given to sense or what appears in 
sensation. Narve realism believes that what is given to 
sense, when perception lakes place, is the physical object 
itself. So it does not feel the need of anv special word 
like 'sense-datum 9 as distinguished from the physical 
object. On the other hand epistemological idealism 
(which denies that something is green from outside in per¬ 
ception) also does not require any such word. The neces¬ 
sity of this term is felt most by those who, for some reason 
or another, believe in the reality of the object of sense- 
perception, but at the same time feel also that the object 
as 11 externally existing is not always given as such in 
sensation; so that, the external reality has to be distin¬ 
guished from what is given to sense, or the datum of 
sense. Let us consider the views of some important real¬ 
ists, who make this distinction and also the grounds for 
their respective views. 1 

1. G. E. Moore (1373- ) 

Moore discusses the problems of sense-data in different 
articles, some of which are included in his Philosophical 
Studies. His views are not always strictly identical, nor 
are they expressed categorically. In his own peculiar 
style of thinking and writing, he puts forward his conclu- 

1 For a brief critical account of the chief views, vide L A. Reid's 
Knowledge and Truth, chaps. 6 and 7. 
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sions in a tentative, problematic, conditional manner, 
qualifying what he states with endless provisos. In one 
of his later writings, entitled, Some judgments of Percep¬ 
tion 1 , he discusses the problem, and we can see his views 
about the matter. 

Though he is always unwilling to give formal defini¬ 
tions of terms, he gives in that paper a long list of judg¬ 
ments like ‘That is an inkstand', ‘That is a table-clocV, 
‘This is a finger’, ‘This is a coin’, etc., and cells us that 
if we want to define sense-data we can do no better dian 
say that “ Sense-data are the sort of things , about which 
such judgments as these always seem to be made —the 
sort of things which seem to be real or ultimate subjects 
of all such judgments.” 2 He also attempts to clear this 
idea further, by reference to Russell’s distinction between 
knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by description. 
An object known by acquaintance is directly presented ir 
perception as such. The colour of the inkpot as seen, 
its har dn ess a's touched, etc. can be said to be objects with 
which we are directly acquainted. Sense-data are what 
are thus ‘Directly apprehended’. 1 'Again when on per¬ 
ceiving immediately only a part of the inkpot, say a part 
of its surface, we have a judgment about the whole ink¬ 
pot, such as ‘This inkpot is made of glass’, the knowledge 
of the inkpot contained in the judgment would be obtain¬ 
ed by description. Knowledge by description depends 
ultimately on knowledge by acquaintance. 


From the above, Moore also draws the conclusion 
that when iwe know an inkpot through a perception of 
some part of it, the object of the perception is not simply 
the part immediately presented, nor simply the 
whole inkpot (unmediated by the part), but both. 
The judgment of perception like ‘This is an ink- 
stand’ is both about the sense-datum (like a colour patch 
immediately presented) and also about ‘the inkstand. 
There is a blending here of two kinds of knowledge, that 


1 Published in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. 1919&0 pub. 
since in Phil. Studies pp. 220-252. _ e A . 

a Phil. Stud. p. 2S1-2. » Ibid . p. 178, The Status of Sense-data 
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by acquaintance and that by description. The first is 
included in the second, ars a part in a whole. 

Now, in reply to the question “What is the status of 
the sense-datum in relation to the mind and the physical 
object ?” Moore holds that the sense-datum the sensible 
(as he prefers to call it in an earlier paper, ve The status of 
sense-data' 1 ) is distinct from the act of seeing*^ The 
entity which is experienced, MooTe is never tired of re¬ 
peating, “is never identical with the experience"’. 2 More¬ 
over, Moore believes that sensibles, known, for example, 
in the perception of objects like inkpots, exist even when 
they are not experienced. This belief is instinc¬ 
tive, and has great force even in the face of 

contrary arguments. As to the relation of the 
sense-datum to physical objects, Moore, on the whole, is 
for identifying the data with parts of physical objects. 
In the judgment ‘This is an inkstand’, which is based on 
the perception or ‘direct apprehension’ of a colour patch, 
the sense-datum or the colour patch is identical with a 
part of the surface of the real inkstand existing in the 
physical world. In support of this view, Moore appeals 
to our everyday unchallenged judgments. On seeing an 
object twice, we very often say “We have seen the same 
part of the same object”. Similarly on seeing a part of 
an object and then touching it we say, “We have seen 
and touched the same thing”. If the first and second 
sense-data were not both identical with one another by 
being identical with the same part of a physical entity, 
then such judgments could not be explained. If what 
was seen were merely colour sensation and what wa's touched 
were only a tactual sensation and both were merely men¬ 
tal or physiological states, the one could not be identified 
with the other. The sense- data are, therefore, somehow, 
ide ntical with th e physical object. 

The most fundamental objection to this view, Moore 
anticipates, is furnished by cases where sense-data of the 
same object are perceptibly different whereas the corres¬ 
ponding physical object is not believed to be different. A 


1 Ibid. p. 171. 


a Ibid p. 169. 
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larg<* tree looks, for example, smaller as we walk awav 
from it. A round coin appears elliptical as we look at it 
from an oblique position. In such cases it may be asked 
“If the sense-datum were identical with the corresponding 
physical object, how could the same physical entity be 
identical with different or unequal sense-data big and small 
round and elliptical ?” 9 

In reply to such objection, Moore states that it j s 
based on the assumption that even without any differ¬ 
ence in the object, sense-data can really be perceptibly 
different. But this assumption is not at all certain; on the 
contrary, Moore feels that under such circumstances the 
sense-data are not perceived to be different, but o nly p er¬ 
ceived to seem to be different. Moore says : “What now 
seems to'me "to be‘possible is that the sense-dat um which 
corresponds to a tree, which I am seeing, when I am a 
mile off, may not really be perceived to be smaller than 
the one, which corresponds to the same tree, when I see it 
from a distance of only a hundred yards, but that it is 

only believed to seem smaller. 991 In 

short, Moore maintains that just as things are per¬ 
ceived to be red, blue, round, etc., similarly some¬ 
times they can also seem to be red, blue, round, 
etc. (And the second kind of sense-data) involves as 
“ultimate or unanalysable” a relation to objects as the first 
or normal kind (all sense-data being uninferred, directly 
apprehended objects of perception, which are not pro¬ 
duced by conscious synthesis of simpler parts). This 
solution of Moore has the effect of removing the objection 
by pointing out that the same object, in the same part, 
does not reaflly appear as different, but may only seem 
sometimes to be different. The oth er effect of t his theo ry 
would be that_ sense-datum by itself is not misleading; 
even the seeming sense-datum in so far as it only seems 
to be different from the normal, does not generate any 
false jiudgment. Moore incl ines to the view (once very 
emphatically held by Bussell) that what is really diregjtly 
apprehended is not liab le to error. For instance, I may 

* Ibid, p. 245. 
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“judge with regard to an animal which 1 see at a distance, 
that it is a sheep, when in fact it is a pig. And heTe my 
judgment is certainly not due to the fact that I see it to 
be a sheep , since I cannot possibly see a thing to be a 
sheep unless it is one. It is not, therefore, a judgment of 
perception in this sense 991 Moore suggests that there may 
be inference present in many perceptual judgments, and 
“the amount and kind of inference” involved in such judg¬ 
ment is “no bar to the truth of the assertion” that they 
are the judgments of perception. 2 Moore seems, therefore, 
to agree with Russell that the errors of perceptual judg¬ 
ments are really due to inferences, and ‘knowledge by 
acquaintance 9 (or ‘direct apprehension’ as Moore calls it) 
is free from error. Sense-data, which are the objects re¬ 
vealed by such awareness, are. therefore, not erroneous. 

It is thus, then, that Moore would try to defend his 
view that sense-data are parts of physical objects. Judg¬ 
ments about sense-data are judgments about the corres¬ 
ponding physical objects and vice versa. So Moore con¬ 
cludes, “At the present moment, I am rather inclined 
to favour the view that what I am judging of 
this presented object is that it is itself a part of the sur¬ 
face of an i nk stand—that, therefore, it really is identical 
with this part of the surface of the inkstand.” 

This monistic position is, however, modified by Moore 
more recently in his personal statement in Contemporary 
British Philosophy * Though he still continues to feel 
certain about the reality of sense-data and material objects, 
he comes to realize the possibility of three alternative 
views regarding the relation of sense-data to material 
things. One of these is of course the monistic view, 
previously held by him, namely that sense-data are identi¬ 
cal with paTts of the surfaces of material objects. But 
Moore realizes now that this view is open to some objec¬ 
tions, specially because there are such experiences as seeing 
double. How can both the images or sense-data of an 
object be identical with the object, without being identical 

t Thid. p. 226. * Ibid, p 227, 

a Vol. 2. i defence of common sense . 
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with each other and thus ceasing to be different. 1 lA. second 
view attempting to meet the objections to the first fc, to 
- hold that the sense-datum is a manifestation or appearance 
of the material thing, and the relation between the two is 
6 *ah "ultimate and unanalysable relation .’ 92 To this view 
also there seem to be very grave objections, “chiefly drawn 
from a consideration of the question how we can possiblv 
know with regard to any of our sense-data that there is 
one thing and one thing only which has to them such a 
supposed ultimate relation; and how, if we do, we can 
possibly know anythmg further about such things, e.g., of 
what size or shape they are.’ ,J If these two views are 
rejected, only one other alternative remains. This third 
possible view is based on Mill’s conception of material 
things as “permanent possibilities of sensation”. Accord¬ 
ing to it sense-data are a set of ^hypothetical facts’ which 
are perceived under specific conditions as possessing cer¬ 
tain mutual relations. (The sense-data of colour, size, 
shape, etc. of a supposed object like a hand, which are 
found interrelated are all facts perceived when specific con- 
ditons of perception are fulfilled.) “When I know such a 
fact as e This is a hand’, I certainly do know some hypothe¬ 
tical facts of the form 6 If these conditions had been fulfilled, 
I should have been perceiving a sense-datum of this kind, 
which would) have been a sense-datum of the same surface 
of which this is a sense-datum.” But even this third view, 
Moore shows, is open to some objections. It is doubtful 
whether we can think of the aforesaid conditions of sense- 
data without thinking of the existence ol material things. 
It is doubtful also whether we can account for any intrin¬ 
sic relation among the different sense-dala (say of a hand) 
if these are conceived as hypothetical facts. 

These three possible views about sense-data Moore en¬ 
tertains as plausible alternatives. But in view of the 
objections to which each of them is open, he fails to accept 
any of them as certain or even nearly certain. Though he 
continues to believe in the reality of sense-data and mate- 

]hid. p. 220. 

• Ibid 


* Ibid - p. 221. 
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rial things, and thinks that sense-data are of material 
things, he does not know how this relation of sense-data to 
matter and the relation of sense-data among themselves can 
be analvsed without difficulty. 1 


2. Bsrtrand Bussell 1 1372- I 


Russell is one of the earliest English writers to use the 
term 6 sense-data’. Eis views regarding sense-data, '-ke his 
other views, undergo changes in which four chief stages 
can he marked. These stages correspond to his successive 
works (1) The Problems of Philosophy (1912), (2) The El r- 
' - ct. i (ISjl-1,, i»8) Toe or +,iz>zd ‘l-21), and 

(4) _4?i GuxVne of Philosophy (1927). 


In the Pro-th he clearly gives the meaning ol the 
word thus: ^‘Eet us give the name * sense-data 5 to the 
things that are immed atelv known in sensation: such 
things as colours, sounds, smells, hardnesses, rough¬ 
nesses and so on. We shall give the name ‘sensation" to 
the experience of being immediately aware of these things. 
Thus, whenever we see a colour, we have a sensation of 
the colour, but the colour itself is a sense-datum , not a 
sensation* 9 . (p. 17). 

Distinguishing thus, a sense-datum from sensation Rus¬ 
sell, on the other hand, tries to show that the datum is also 
distinct from the physical object which generates it. A 
table that gives rise to the different sense-data like colour, 
shape, touch, sound, is not itself immediately known by 
us. We are acquainted directly only with the appearance 
of the table, namely the sense-data which are immediately 
intuited. The table itself is known indirectly—by a kind of 
inference. 66 The real table, if there is one, is not imme¬ 
diately known to us at all, but must be an inference from 
what is imm ediately known”. “We cannot say that the 
table is the sense-data or even that sense-data are di¬ 
rectly properties of the table" 9 , (p. 17). Rut why does 
Russell say that sense-data are not even properties of the 
real physical object, the table ? The reason, he gives, is 


1 Vide his reply to critics (specially p 637) in The Philosoph't of G 
E. Moore (Lib. or Living Philosophers Series), 1942. 
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based on a consideration of the physical and physiological 
conditions without which a mere table could not cause the 
sensation of colour, sound, or any other datum (pp. 55-56). 
The table may be described, of course, by means of the 
sense-data thus : The table is “the physical object which 
causes such-and-such sense-data’’ (p. 74), meaning by the 
'cause’ of course one of the causes, or the main cause. 
But such knowledge of the tabic or any physical object 
would necessarily be mere 6 knowledge by description 3 as 
contrasted with the direct 'knowledge by acquaintance’ 
which we have of the sense-data. 

Though the physical object is not known directly we 
have an 'instinctive belief’ (p. ( 37) in ils existence and “All 

knowledge.must be built up upon our instinctive beliefs, 

and if these are rejected, nothing is left” (p. 39). 

''In one sense it must be admitted that we can never 
prove the existence of things other than ourselves and our 
experiences” (p. 34). “There is no logical impossibility m 

the supposition that the whole life is a dream.”, But 

although this is not logically impossible, there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that it is true.On the con¬ 

trary, the hypothesis of fhe existence of the external world 
is a simpler hypothesis than the one that there is no extern 
nal world. It explains the causation of our sensations more 
simply. It is also in harmony with our usual instinctive 
belief in the external world. Hence llie existence of the 
external world becomes more acceptable. 

Thus, we find that Russell fries to hold a position be¬ 
tween naive realism and subjective idealism. This position 
is very near phenomenalism. “The one thing we know 
about it”, he says about a physical object, “is that it is 
not what it seems” (p. 24). Russell slops short of pheno¬ 
menalism by admitting that a descriptive, indirect know¬ 
ledge of the physical world is possible. But this reserva¬ 
tion, it may be noted, does not harmonize with his concep¬ 
tion of the relation of knowledge by description to that by 
acquaintance. The former, he holds, is ultimately reducible 
to elements derived from the latter. This being so and the 
sense-data known by acquaintance also being not applicable 
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to the physical object, as Hussell a dmit s, how can there be 
even a descriptive knowledge of a physical object? 

As to the problem of error, Russell holds that such prob¬ 
lem does not at all arise with respect to knowledge by 
acquaintance. Because the mere presentation of sense-data 
or any other imm ediate objects does not involve belief. 
Truth and error pertain to our belief: truth consists in 
some form of correspondence between belief and fact"’ 
(p. 190). A mere immediate presentation is devoid of dual¬ 
ism, and there is no question of correspondence here. It is 
only when we draw inferences, logical or psychological, 
from the sense-data (or the immediately presented) about 
facts corresponding to them, the chance of error arises. “A 
mind which believes, believes truly when there is a corres¬ 
ponding complex not involving the mind, but only its 
objects” (p. 202). Where objects are not supposed or be¬ 
lieved to correspond to our sensations there is no room for 
belief nor, therefore, for truth and error. Even 6 ‘when we 
dream or see a ghost, we certainly do have the sensations 

we think we have.” (p. 80). Knowledge obtained 

by acquaintance is always self-evident. Our sense-data are 
always certain, being self-evident; but when we pass from 
perception of them to judgment about them, it may be 
possible in this process to commit an error (p. 214). 

In Our knowledge of the External World , Russell car¬ 
ries a little forward his analysis of sensation and physical 
objects in the light of modem physics. In this, as he ad¬ 
mits (p. 8, preface), he agrees with the views of Whitehead, 
his collaborator, expressed in the Principia Mathematical 
On the one hand, he tries to replace here common sense 
notion of the physical world (which he tried to justify in 
the Problems ) by the physical notion of it, so that the 
world of solid permanent entities yield to the world of 
mobile, changing processes. On the other hand, he tries 
to amend the precarious dualism between the data and phy¬ 
sical objects (which he supported in the Problems ) by 
trying to show that the sense-data are not mere appear¬ 
ances of external objects, they really reveal these extra- 
mental objects. Physical objects of the external world are 
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not, of course, known directly in single perceptions. The 
different sensations we have of them from different points 
of view or under different conditions give real, but partial 
glimpses of the external objects. The conception of the 
external object can, therefore, be obtained by synthesizing 
or by systematic interrelation of the different perspectives 
or aspects. A physical object thus comes to be conceived 
as a system of perspectives. But it should not be supposed 
that such a system consists only of aspects actually per¬ 
ceived by some one; it contains also possible aspects or 
what Russell calls 6 unperceived perspectives’ (p. 95). In 
this way he comes to holdl: “The system consisting of 
all views of the universe, perceived and unperceived, I shall 
call the system of ‘perspectives’, and I shall confine the 
expression ‘private worlds’ to such views of the universe as 
are actually perceived” (p. 95). 

It is thus that Russell concludes that the external 
world can be logically constructed out of sense-data, actual 
and possible. Construction is not a hind of inference from 
premises to conclusion, it is rather a kind of synthetic sup¬ 
position or hypothesis. Russell finds here the difficulty of 
inferring objects, never perceitved, from the perceived data. 
This difficulty he felt in the Problems as well; but there he 
sought to tide over it by accepting ‘instinctive belief’ (remi¬ 
niscent of Hume) as the primary source of our belief in the 
external world. But even there, he is of opinion that the 
instinctive belief is supported by inference, by .which he 
seemed to mean nothing more than hypothesis. For he 
asserted that it is a simpler hypothesis to believe in the 
reality of physical objects. That this hypothesis is not of 
the ordinary inductive kind, but deserves a special name, 
is now realised by him under the influence of Whitehead, 
from whom he learns, as he admits, that the whole concep¬ 
tion of the worldl of physics is a construction rather than 
an inference” (p, 8.). 

By giving up the belief in crass matter and accepting 
Whitehead’s view of the physical world as a logical con¬ 
struction, “a wholly new light is thrown on the time- 
honoured controversies of realists and idealists” (p. 8). 
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In The Analysis of Mind , Russell tries to reconstruct 
his theory of Mind, in the light of more modem physics, 
which makes matter less material, and the pragmatic, be- 
haviouristic conception of mind which makes mind less 
mental. He utilizes James’s conception of neutral stuff 
as the fundamental reality which is neither mental nor 
material at bottom. This view is called by Russell, fol¬ 
lowing H. M. Sheffer, ‘neutral monism* in a later work. 1 
This enables him to agree with the orthodox Neo-realists 
regarding their conception of mind and knowledge, (pp. 
5-6). He concludes, “Mind and matter alike are logical 
constructions; the particulars out of which they are 
constructed, or from which they are inferred, have various 
relations, some of which are studied by physics, others by 
psychology” (p. 307). Formerly, under the influence of 
Bren tan o, Russell used to refute Idealism by emphasising 
the distinction between perceiving and the percept, the 
seeing and the seen. Perceiving, seeing, sensation 
were believed then to be psychical as opposed to the phy¬ 
sical percept. Now his neutral monism helps him to hold 
that the distinction between psychical and physical is not 
fundamental. Sensation is as much a natural event as the 
object sensed. While a star is a group of neutral parti¬ 
culars associated with the place in the sky where the star 
is, my sensation of the star is nothing other than this very 
group associated with where I am, or more precisely, the 
group as related to my nervous system, (pp. 129-30). 

He realizes now like James and the neo-realists that 
there is no contradiction in thinking that the same reality 
may belong to different systems, just as the same point 
may belong to different lines. 

From this he concludes: “If we admit—as I think 
we should—that the patch of colour may be both physical 
and psychical, the reason for distinguishing the sense- 
datum from the sensation disappears, and we may say 
that the patch of colour and our sensation in seeing it are 
identical ” (p. 148). 

He holds, then, that “the sensation that we have when 


* An OtCtline xrf Philosophy (p. 293). 
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we see a patch of colour simply is that patch of colour, m 
actual constituent of the physical world and part of whai 
physics is concerned "with” (p. 142). 

It should be noted however that in spite of the attempt 
to merge sensation and the sense-datum into neutral par¬ 
ticulars, Russell retains, here and there a bias for the phy¬ 
sical, as would be evident from the above lines. 

With the increase of his faith in (metaphysical) 
monism, Russell tries to reduce the knower or the subject 
even to- a mere fictitious idea of some physical process. 
The subject appears to him to be “a logical fiction, like 
mathematical points and instants”. “It is introduced”, 
he says» “not because observation reveals it, but because 
it is linguistically convenient and apparently demanded 
by grammar” (p. 141). The idea behind the use 

of the word c sense-da turn 5 involves that of something 
given to the subject. But when the subject is dispensed 
with as a “perfectly gratuitous assumption” (p. 141), the 
idea of something being given to the subject in sensation 
becomes meaningless; and then “the possibility of dis¬ 
tinguishing the sensaLion from the sense-datum vanishes.” 
Thus there remains no need of the word sense-datum in 
this phase of Russell’s philosophy (as also in (American 
Neo-realism). 

It should be remembered that epistemological monism 
which is deduced here from metaphysical monism of neu¬ 
tral entities is secured by reducing sensation of physical 
objects to those objects. Sensation of an object is nothing 
but the object as externally related to the organism, as 
the American neo-realists also would hold. In such exter¬ 
nal relation the object is not changed. Would it not fol¬ 
low then that the same (unchanged) object can be per¬ 
ceived by two observers? This consequence, however, is 
denied by the neo-realists on the ground that the object 
as perceived by me is cross-section of the object as per¬ 
formed by my organism. Though the knowing relation 
is external and is said not to affect the object, yet it is 
a kind of selection out of the existing perspectives of the 
objject. This * external view* can be reconciled with A*® 
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theory of ‘selection 9 only by an explanation like this:— 
The aspect of the object selected by its relation to my 
organism is not changed by this selection; it really be¬ 
longs to the object. This explanation again can be accept¬ 
ed only if it is admitted that the presentation of selected 
aspects of a whole is no change of the whole. But this 
would imply that suppression is no change or distortion . 

Though Hussell agrees to the neutral monism of the 
neo-realists, and appears also to assent to their epistemo¬ 
logical monism by identifying sensation with sense-datum 
and sensation svith a physical object, his belief in the 
latter kind of monism seems to be rather shaky. For he 
cannot overcome his knowledge of physics and physiology 
to be able to get rid of the ideas that physical objects are 
not ident T cal with what we directly perceive, but are? 
really constructions of elaborate kinds out of what we 
are directly aware. The dualism of perceptual space and 
physical space, which appears in the Problems never com¬ 
pletely leaves him. This re-appears in a conspicuous way 
in A& Outline of Philosophy. 

In this book Bussell draws the epistemological conclu¬ 
sions of the physical theory of perception. He thus comes 
to regard sensation as the end of a long, but continuous 
causal process which starts, like a wave, from the phy¬ 
sical object and ends in its effect on the nervous system. 
The following conclusions, therefore, are found inevitable. 

(1) What we are directly aware of is not the physical 
object, but our sensation. “Thus what is called a percep¬ 
tion is only connected with its object through the laws of 
physics. Its relation to the subject is causal and mathe¬ 
matical; we cannot say whether or not it resembles the 
object in any intrinsic respect, except that both it, and 
objects are brief events in space-time 991 (p. 155). 

This position, then, is no longer epistemological mon¬ 
ism, but epistemological dualism. This is clear also from 
the other conclusion he draws, namely: 

(2) Our sensations being in the brain, what we direct¬ 
ly perceive is our brain-process. He says, “percepts are 
what we can know with most certainty; and that percepts 

25 
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contain what naive realism thinks it knows about the 
world.” “The gist of the matter”, he says, “is that per¬ 
cepts are in our heads". 

We find then that Russell no longer believes either m 
naive realism or in nco-reab^m. Criticising such views he 
remarks : “To say that you see a star when you see the 
light that has come from it is no more correct than to say 
that you see New Zealand when you see a New Zealander 
in London” (p. 144). 

Tlhe knowledge of the external object is a kind of 
tracing back ihe source of the causal series, whose end 
term is perception, with the help of physical laws. Be¬ 
sides, every observer being peculiarly related to the 
external event, perceives at least something which is pecu¬ 
liar to him and missed by other observers. “The point 
that concerns us”, he says, “is that a man’s percepts are 
private to himself : what I see, no one else sees; what I 
hear, no one else hears; what^I touch, no one else 
touches; and so on” (p. 144). '■'-''Percepts are also private 
in the sense that the perception of an object or, event 
means “a characteristic reaction which is present when 
the event occurs and not otherwise” (p. 223). To this con¬ 
clusion, he comes “by following out to its logical con¬ 
clusion the behaviourist definition of knowledge” (p. 225). 
The behaviourist theory considered in the light of physics 
forces upon us “the causal theory 'of perception ” andl ee a 
view of cognition far more subjective than that from which 
physicists, like the rest of mankind, originally set out”. 
Thus through a chequered career Russell, who started a* 
a vehement critic of subjectivism, comes back to a posi¬ 
tion not far removed from it. 

While giving up the problem of sense-datum in its 
previous foTm, Russell comes to discuss datum in a be- 
haviounistic way. (IA.11 knowing being speaking), a datum 
is defined by him in the following way: “A datum is a 
form of words which a man utters as the result of a 
stimulus, with no intermediary of any learned reaction 
beyond what is involved in knowing how to speak.” 
(p. 278). 

*‘If the above definition is accepted, all our data for 
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knowledge of the external world must be of the nature of 
percepts. The belief in external objects is a learned re¬ 
action acquired in the first months of life, and it is the 
duty of the philosopher to treat it as an inference whose 
validity must be tested. A very little consideration shows 
that, logically, the inference cannot be demonstrative, but 
must; be at least probable 5 ’ (p. 27S). Ail inference worth 
the name, he holds, is inductive, and "the whole struc¬ 
ture cf Science, as well as the world of common sense, 
demands the use of induction and analogy if it is to be 
behaved. These forms of inference, therefore, rather than 
deduction, are those that must be examined if we are to 
accept the world of Science or any world outside our 
dreams.” (p. 278). 

Regarding perception and the physical world, the 
view of Russell is clearly found here in the following state¬ 
ment. ee I take it that, when we have a percept, just what 
we perceive (if we avoid avoidable sources of error) is an 
event occupying part of the region which, for physics, is 
occupied by the brain. In fact, perception gives us the 
most concrete knowledge we possess as to the stuff of our 
brains , not part of. the stuff of tables andl chairs, sun, moon, 
and stars. Suppose we are looking at a leaf, and we see 
a green patch. This patch is not out there where the leaf 
is, but is an event occupying a certain volume in our brains 
during the time that we see the leaf. Seeing the leaf 
consists in the existence, in the region occupied by our 
brain, of a green patch causally connected with the leaf, 
or rather with a series of events emanating from the place 
in physical space where physics places the leaf” (p. 292). 

This view of Russell is best characterised by Love- 
joy’s phrase, ‘the endocephalic hypothesis ’, the hypothesis 
of a percept being within the skull of the perceiver. 

In his reply to criticisms in The Philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell (Lib. of Living Philosophers Series), published in 
1944, we find that Russell has been steadily maintaining the 
last position noted above. He still sticks to the causal theory 
of perception (p. 703), denies (1) the distinction between 
sensation and sense-datum (p. 704) and (2) the identity 
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of the percept with the physical object. He also holds, 
“what I see is in me” (pp. 704-5). * 

3. George Santayana Cl863- ) 

Though Santayana happens to be one of the writers 
of The Essays in Criticial Realism , his general position in 
contemporary philosophy is a little unique. His point o! 
agreement with the other realists of the group is scarcely 
beyond the fact that according to him, as to the others, 
the datum perceived is not identical with the existing object. 
That is to say, he is an epistemological dualist like his 
colleagues. But the way m which he comes to hold this 
view is all his own, and it deserves special considerate. 
We shall state here v^ry briefly his general position, as 
well as his special solution of the problem of sense-date. 
We shall follow the account he gives in Scepticism and 
Animal Faith, which he himself regards as introduction to 
his system. 

Santayana, like Descartes, employs the method of 
doubt, but he carries it much further. Man, as an animal, 
instinctively believes in many things and without such 
animal faith life would have been impossible. But his 
faith is occasionally disturbed by errors and illusions. He 
is shocked and surprised and begins to doubt what he 
instinctively believed to be true. Thus the congenital 
dogmatism of men gives way to scepticism. The philo¬ 
sopher who desires absolute security for his conclusions 
cannot, therefore, build on customary beliefs, he has to 
reject, everything that is liable to error. The “fear of 
illusion" disquiets “the honest mind, congenitally dogma¬ 
tic” and drives “it in the direction of scepticism”. 1 

But once reflection is allowed to challenge our custo¬ 
mary beliefs, there seems to be no end to the possibility 
of doubting. Every kind of belief which has been actually 
disturbed by some error, or can be so, becomes doubted. 
For “if I am deceived once I may all the more readily he 
deceived again*Santayana finds thus that belief in the 

* Scepticism and Animat Faith, p. 72, * Ibid p. 115. 
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past is open to doubt. Sven if a past event be an object 
of our own previous experience we cannot assert it now 
with absolute certainty. Because memory has been often 
found to commit mistakes. Besides, when we remember 
a past event now, we are only entertaining' in thought a 
present image which by itself cannot take us beyond the 
present moment. Bike the past the future is equally 
doubtful. Our expectation of a future event is nothing 
more than presentation, to present thought, of a picture 
of the expected event. But this picture is confined to the 
present and cannot take us beyond itself. Expectation 
is ultimately found to be based on a customary belief that 
the future "will resemble the past under similar circum¬ 
stances. This belief in the uniformity of nature may be 
practically useful for life, and life may even be impossible 
without it. But there is no theoretical ground which can 
put this belief beyond doubt. 

The sceptic cannot therefore, believe either in the past 
or in the future. Similarly, he cannot even believe in 
unobserved present event on inferential grounds. 

Inductive inference is doubted because it is after all 
based on the dogma of uniformity of nature. Deductive 
inference is also not theoretically beyond doubt; one of the 
reasons is that in passing from premise to conclusion we 
have to depend on memory. Without recapitulation, there 
would be no dialectic. 1 But memory is not absolutely 
reliable. 

Santayana thus shows that a thoroughgoing sceptic 
must withdraw belief from the past, the future and even 
those present events which are beyond perception. In a 
word, every thing that requires belief is distrusted. Such 
a sceptic is then left only with what he immediately intuits 
at the present moment. 

But the question arises at this point : What are we 
really aware of in such immediate apprehension ? 

Ordinarily it is believed that we can immediately 
know the eaoistence of things in external perception; we 
can see, for instance, a flower, touch a stone. But 

1 Ibid. p. 120 
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Santayana points out that what is really revealed by 
intution, or immediately given in Immediate apprehension 
is not the existence of a flower, or stone, but only a 
colour, a touch etc. The existence of a thing is posited 
by animal faith. The life of an animal would be impos¬ 
sible without such faith. If a dog on seeing some colour 
and form did not believe in something, possessed of that 
colour and form existing outside in space, it would never 
stretch its paw and scratch at a bone and bite it. It 
would! not then eat or live. But though necessary for life, 
belief in the existence of a thing is only a kind of expecta¬ 
tion, anticipation of some possible perceptions from some 
existing ones. We see a colour and believe in the exist¬ 
ence of an orange. In other words wc believe that this colour 
coexists with andl is, therefore, related to other unperceiv- 
ed qualities like taste, smell, touch etc. of particular kmds 
which have been found in past experience along with such 
colour, and which qualities, we expect, can be perceived 
even now. Thus belief in the existence of a thing 
involves a belief in the relation of the immediately given 
colour, shape, touch etc. to things not so present to 
intuition. And such belief taking us beyond the given is 
sometimes detected to be misleading. In illusory percep¬ 
tion we believe from some colour, sound or smell the 
existence of a. thing whose existence comes to be disbeliev¬ 
ed afterwards on other grounds. 

Santayana holds, therefore, that what is immediately 
present in external perception is only some such datum 
as colour, touch, smell, sound, taste and the like each of 
which he calls to distinguish it from existence. 

An essence is a bare form or appearance whereas existence 
involves reference of that form to a particular space and 
time and relation of it to other spatio-temporal events. 

Doubts can demolish our belief in existence but it 
cannot remove essence or what appears in immediate 
apprehension. Even in illusory perception we cannot 
doubt the phenomenon that appears, though we can 
disbelieve that it means some existing thing. In the 
illusion of a bent stick, the appearance of a bent stick is 
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an essence and as such it cannot be doubted! ; though one 
may doubt whether such appearance belongs to any exist¬ 
ing stick. 

Here the unrelenting scepticism of Santayana discovers 
a resting place, which can defy all doubts. If we with¬ 
draw our belief in the existence of the objects of percep¬ 
tion, but rest contented simply with essence or what is 
immediately revealed by intuition, without imputing to 
it any meaning whatsoever, we are absolutely safe from 
error and illusion. An essence is immediately given and 
it is free from doubt, for no question of truth and error 
arises until we assert something of that essence. 

But complete withdrawal of belief from what appears 
before us is a difficult task because it goes against the 
animal instinct which makes life possible. It can be 
successfully practised only when we can check our instinc¬ 
tive tendency to act on our perception and can remain 
entirely passive. The passive witnessing of essence, one 
after another, is a kind of e open-eyed trance 5 as 
Santayana calls it. This is what is called intuition. 
Intuition finds essense by watching, by exerting animal 
attention i.e. by the purely receptive mood of the mind 
without any attempt to interpret and judge what is 
revealed. 

The lesson that is derived about sense-data from this 
scepticism of Santayana is clear. The datum or what is 
given is pure essence. This is what emerges before us 
when scepticism pares away all that is imported into an 
object by interpretation and animal faith. Existence, 
position in space and time, relation to other objects are 
all such imported! or superadded elements. What remains 
after subtracting them is what was really given initially, 
the pure datum. It is just an appearance, just a colour 
or shape or sound or taste which shines by its own light 
so long as it appears. It does not involve any belief, 
"comports 5 no existence. It is free from change, being 
self-identical. It is, therefore, eternal in the sense of not 
being in time. It is universal in the sense of not being 
endowed with any particularising character. It is 
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absolute being devoid of any implication of dependence 
on anything else. 1 


4. Some Other Views 

Many other competent mindls have been drawn in 
recent times to this problem of sense-data, and we have 
no space to discuss their views here. Important contribu¬ 
tions have been made by C. D. Broad (in Perception, 
Physics , and Reality , The Mind and its place in Natwe 
and in an article in Mind 2 entitled T7&c External World) 
by G. F. Stout ( Mind and Matter , Studies in Philosophy 
<md Psychology ) l G. D. Hicks ( Critical Realism) and 
others. A thorough investigation into the problem has 
been made recently by H. H. Price in his well-known 
book Perception . J He makes an exhaustive study of 
prevalent and possible views and comes to a conclusion 
akin to Moore’s. A short statement of the more important 
ideas of this work will throw further light on the problem, 
as well as on the views of other important thinkers. 

When we see or touch something or smell it or hear 
it there is in each case “something which at that moment 
indubitably exists^—a colour, a pressure, a noise, a smell; 
and that something directly present to consciousness in 
that “peculiar and ultimate manner”, Price states, is the 
datum or the given. The dlatum present in sensation is 
called sense-datum, and it is distinguishable from the data 
present to memory andl introspection because sense-data, 
unlike other data, “lead us to conceive of and believe in 
the existence of certain material things, whether there are 
in fact any such things or not” and also because they 
all 1 possess a comm'on and) peculiar characteristic which 
may be called ‘sensuousness.’ 

As a realist and follower of Moore, Price is interested 
more in sense-data than in data of any other kind. He 

* Vide The Phil, of George Santayana (Lib. of Liv#, Phils. 19i0) lor 
his views and influence on contemporary philosophy. 

» October. 1921. 

a Also symposium, on 'Status of sense-data* with Moore. Proe- Aris¬ 
totelian Soc. 1918*4> 

4 Pubd* in 1982 by Methuen & Co. Ltd., London 

* Ibid p. 4. 
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tries to ascertain the nature of these sense-data, their 
mutual relations and their relation to material objects. 

Before investigating these problems he tries to refute 
the views of those who deny the existence of sense-data. 
There is a notion, common nowadays, that “the world 
we perceive is an illusion and only *fche scientific’ world 
of protons and electrons is real. 5 * This is “based upon 
a gross fallacy, and would desLroy the very premises upon 
which science itself depends.' 5 Because, all empirical 
science is based on perception the falsity of the objects 
of which would entail the falsity of even scientific objects. 

The date, immediately pmsen: to consciousness w’uie 
I perceive, say a tomato, cannot be doubted. It is possible 
to doubt whether the red patch perceived is a substance or 
an event, whether it is physical or psychical, but that there 
is something red and round then and there, and that I am 
conscious of it cannot be doubted by me. Without admit¬ 
ting some ultimate datum we cannot proceed at all; there 
would be an infinite regress. 

Philosophical argument for proving that there are no 
sense-data may be either a priori or a posteriori. Accord¬ 
ing to the first the very notion of givenness is absurd and 
self-contradictory, because it is impossible to apprehend 
something without apprehending some at least of its qua¬ 
lities and relations. The bare sense-datum is never given 
or apprehended as such. It is impossible to apprehend 
something like a patch without apprehending that it is red 
and round and has certain spatial relations. If this is tru™, 
then we always apprehend, as Cambridge logicians say, a 
fact of the form ‘that A is B 5 or ‘the B-ness of A,’ and never 
just a datum like A. To this argument Price replies that 
it is irrelevant since what it proves is only that nothing 
stands merely in the relation of givenness to the mind 
without being also ‘thought about 5 and related by the mind 
to other things; but “this dtoes not have the slightest 
tendency to prove that nothing is given at all”. On 
the contrary, the very fact, admitted by these thinkers, 
that A is apprehended as related to B itself, “presupposes 
the existence of A 55 . The existence of the sense-datum is 
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thus rather established than disapproved. The empirical 
argument against the existence of sense-data, used by 
many idlealists, is that we cannot find in experience any. 
thing which is given . The so-called datum is seen on ana¬ 
lysis to be nothing but a product of interpretation; there¬ 
fore it is constructed by thought activity and not given to 
and passively received by the mind. Price points out that 
the word interpretation 9 may be used in different senses, 
such as association of ideas, some form of thinking, atten¬ 
tion, analysis etc. If it be said that owing to any of these 
the object is changed! and it is impossible to ascertain the 
datum-in-itself, and find out what is really given and what 
is due to interpretation, there is a great mistake. For un¬ 
less something is ffiven wliat could possibly be associated 
with or related to existing ideas or be thought about or 
attended to or analysed ? 

The existence of scnse-dlata cannot, therefore, be doubt- 
ed even though one may have doubts about their status, per¬ 
sistence, public character, origin and the like. should 
be noted that though like Santayana Price comes to believe 
the undoubtable character of sense-data, he appears to differ 
from Santayanai in so far as he regards existence of sense- 
data as an indubitable character of it while Santayana 
holds that even existence can be dloubtcd. But this appa¬ 
rent difference is perhaps due to different senses in which 
“existence 9 is used by the two writers. “Existence’, for 
Santayana, is something which implies the relation of the 
given to things not given in direct consciousness, whereas 
Price seems to mean by “existence 9 (of sense-data) the mere 
presence to consciousness involving relations to things also 
similarly present. Neither Santayana nor Price would hold 
that sense-data possess physical occupancy as one of their 
undoubtable characters. 

Taking the word “ sense-diatum 5 in the sense indicated 
above, Price goes on to enquire in what way and to what 
extent sense-data can really give us knowledge of material 
things. Among sense-data he points out an important 
distinction. Sight and touch are the chief sources of our 
belief in the external world); other data like sound and 
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smell are only auxiliary in this respect, and simply these, 
without sight and touch, would not yield any belief about 
the material world. 

Price takes up the two important questions namely, 
how sense-data like colour and touch are related to or be¬ 
long to material things, and what exactly is the meaning 
of our perceiving those things. 

Now Naive Realism maintains on these twc points that 
visual and tactual data 'belong to’ material objects beirg 
parts of their surfaces and! that perceiving means knowing 
directly that such sense-data form parts of material things. 
Rut these replies of Naive Realism become unacceptable in 
consideration of illusory perception. Rejection of Naive 
Realism gives rise to different alternative theories. One of 
them is phenomenalism which holds that sense-data are not 
identical with material things and having such data is not 
to know any material thing. We can perceive and know 
just those data and) nothing beyond them. The only par¬ 
ticulars which we can believe to exist are the sense-data. 1 
The other view is the causal theory which is the official phi¬ 
losophy of Natural Science. 2 ’According to it data like co¬ 
lour and touch are caused jointly by the material objects 
and the media, the sense-organ, nerves, brain etc. through 
which they arise in our consciousness. So sense-data can¬ 
not he identical with parts of material objects; that can 
be said to belong to a material object only in the sense that 
the material object causes the sense-data with which we are 
acquainted. Perceiving, in this view, would then be an in¬ 
ference from sense-data (the effects) to material things (the 
causes). Rut none of these two substitutes of Naive Realism 
are considered completely satisfactory by Price. Both 
these views commit the fallacy of tacitly assuming “in 
their premises the truth of the very theory which they pro¬ 
fess to disprove.” 3 In other words, neither of these theories 
can stand without admitting some sense knowledge of the 
material .object. 

1 Ibid p 282; for a criticism of this view, see Broad, Perception 
physics etc.. Chap. Ill (On Phenomenology) - 

* Vide Broad, Op. eft-. Chap. IV for a defence of this theory. 

* Perception p. 88. 
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Price examines also three recent attempts to save 
naive realism in modified forms. Each of them tries to 
meet the phenomenological argument against naive real¬ 
ism, and shows in its own way that even m illusion the 
‘•distorted or dissociated or otherwise enant sense-datum is 
part of the surface of an object but ‘with a difference’.” 

There is first an attempt, made for example by White- 
head, which may be called the theory of multiple location. 
It (distinguishes between two kinds of characteristics that 
an object possesses, characteristics which characterize it 
from a place , and those that characterize it simpliciter (ir 
itself or from no place). “The penny is elliptical from this 
and that place, and kinked from such and such others: 
exactly as in h*elf (and from certain specially favoured 
places) it is circular and smooth in outline.’* According 
to this theory an object is not confined to only one place, 
it is in places, it is “a sort of infinitely various porcupine, 
which is not merely here in this room (as we commonly 
take it to be) but sticks out as it were in all sorts of 
directions and to all sorts of -distances, ‘from’ all of which 
it has its being and is qualified in various ways, whether 
present to one’s senses or not”. 1 The advantage of this 
theory of objective relativism is that the so-called errant 
characters incompatible with the true ones become quite 
compatible. The same coin can be both circular and 
elliptical since it has different characteristics with reference 
to different places. Price is prepared <o concede that 
there is such a thing as ‘being qualified from a place’ 
which only mean* that it presents a particular sense- 
datum sensed from a particular point of view. But he 
doubts if it is really clear that “one and the same entity 
can both be qualified from a place, and be qualified simply, 
from no place : that it can both be elliptical from here and 
be circular simply’V What is the evidence of the exist¬ 
ence of qualities ‘from no place’ {i.e., perceived from no 
place)? This theory of Whitehead! meets with the^greatest 
difficulty in the case of double vision. It would be mean¬ 
ingless to say that a thing is -doubled from a certain place. 


Ibid. p. 57, 


1 Ibid . p. 58. 
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Doublen^ss is not a quality at all; there are two qualified 
entities 'when one sees double, and not merely different 
qualities. The theory fails again to explain hallucination 
where there is no entity at all to be qualified from any 
place. The multiple location theory cannot then save 
naive realism, it cannot prove that in all cases sense-data 
are surfaces of material objects. 

Another theory, which Price finds in Alexander's 
Space , Time and Deity (vol. 2. op 1S3 et seq.) and likes 
to name the theory of compound objects 1 , is the ai tempi 
to defend naive realism by holding that “the illusory 
visual and tactual sense-data to which the Phenomenolo¬ 
gical argument appeal's, do really in each case form parts 
of the surface of an object, but of a compound object. 
The stick is not bent, but the compound stick-plus-water 
really is ben*:, and the crocked sense-datum is part of its 
surface. These compound objects really do exist in exter¬ 
nal Nature and) do have their qualities (which differ from 
those of their constituents taken singly) just as ‘simple' 
objects like sticks have theirs.*’ Price thinks that this 
iheory is open to the following important objections : 

(a) If this theory of compound objects is to be held 
consistently then all factors involved in the apprehension 
of any datum must be taken into consideration and we 
cannot then keep even spectacles, sense-organs, nerves, 
brain, etc., out of the compound of which the diatwn would 
be regarded as a part. Then every datum should he said 
to belong to a compound object; and the distinction be¬ 
tween simple constituent objects and the compound object 
would he untenable. For, we cannot then know what 
objects are simple and what qualities they have. 

(b) This theory dloes not really save naive realism. 
Because what a naive realist would be interested to hold 
would be that sense-data belong to individual objects like 
stick, water, and not to a compound object like stock-plus^ 
water. 

(c) To be accurate one should say that the crooked 
appearance belongs to a compound in which not only stick 
and water, but also air has a place. But then it would be 


1 Ibid. 58-61. 
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little sense lo spei.k of the surface of stick-plus-water-plus- 
air. 

(d) [Alexander would say that when a green mounts n 
looks purple f r oxn a distance, say of ten miles, the purple- 
Qosjr rcvlly belongs to the compound, mountain plus in.er- 
veniag atmoophtre. I3u< this is t* mn>inteipre cation o* 
peiceplion. it is the mountain which looks purple 
thkOUQji ten m’lcs of air; il is not the mountain plus te r . 
miles of air "which looks purple. 

The third attempt, 1 sometimes made by Prichard an a, 
also by Moore, is what Price calls the theory of appeal 
It tries to save nai\e realism by pointing out that a dung 
might hove different appearances *to different observers, 
though it cannot be of different incompatible qualities at 
the same time. The sense-data are such appearances. 
The greatest difficulty with this theory is : How can we 
distinguish between qualitative and existential appear, 
ances; between appearing red, green, etc., and appearing 
to be over there, be dlouble, etc. ? In cases of double 
vision there appear to be two existing objects. It is not 
possible then to maintain in every case of illusion that 
not the thing, but its qualities appear to be different. 
Sense-data cannot therefore be regarded as mere appear¬ 
ances distinct from real qualities. 

Rejecting these various theories about sense-data and 
their relation to material objects. Price feels it necessary to 
analyse more patiently the nature of sense-data before any 
satisfactory theory can be reached. He finds out graduaUv 
that sense-data are not universal since what we perceive 
(when we have a redi sense-datum) is not redness, but a 
particular instance of it. They are not also facts or attri¬ 
butes. 'That a noise is loud is a fact about a sense-datum, 
but it is not a sense-datum; it is not what I sense. v £ense- 
dlata are not substances. “A colour-expanse, for instance, 
or a smell is created eoo nihilo when suitable bodily and 
mental states are present; and when the bodily and mental 
state comes to end, the sense-data vanish' in nihUum. In 
this respect, sense-dlata are unlike substances known to 

» ■« —i ii ntn ii H , m » . . ... . . i 

1 Ibid* p. 61. 
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<9 1 


Unlike substances sense-data do not change. 


* 

A 


sense-datum appears or disappears as a whole at a stroke. 
Xeither can we regard sense-data as phases of physical 
objects in view of wild or hallucinatory sense-data; nor as 
nhases of .the perceiver's mind smce we csnno: th : nk of 
the mind being loud or round or sour and the -he; nor as 
r?ha'es of the bra n, for if the colour men v* c re a ph-se -ji 
the bra : n we should have perceived ->3 b_c : n ns so colour¬ 
ed. ZZ r sersc-datum is compered w’.h a .-r.er’r.i :hli 
is Icund rhat the former is relatively trrr_ ,c y, tads’- 
ir.g only for a few moments; is spet jlly lvc' v nviei^ knv.i.g 
no back, top, bottom or insides, is private to ths mind 
which senses it, is of different k'nds {e.g., eolou 1 , sound, 
pressure, etc.) and lades causd characteristics whereas the 
latter (a material thing) persists for a long period, is spati¬ 
ally complete, is public and is the same thing to which 
different sense-data can be attributed. 


Though sense-data cannot, therefore, be identical 
with material things and cannot be thought to occupy 
physical space, there is no doubt that we cannot perceive 
the existence of a material thing except through the 
presence of sense-data. Analysing the notion of what we 
mean by a material tiling we find two kinds of constituent 
factors, in conjunction; N gT set of sense-data peculiar 1> 
related, and a something occupying physical FpaceJt The 
sense-data that appear in hallucination are not in conjunc¬ 
tion with any object occupying physical space. Now the 
sense-data belonging to each material thing are so related 
mutually that they can be distinguished from other cel^ 
belonging to other material things. Such a set is called by 
Price a fa mily of sense-data. When we think of a material 
thing likeTT tomato, we~ think of a set of sense-data like 
a particular colour, touch, size, shape, smell, taste, etc., 
intimately related. All of them are not always actually 
perceived. At any time, under given conditions, some 
are actually perceived, and the rest though not perceived, 
are tacitly taken to be there, and to be perceptible if some 
other conditions of perception are fulfilled. 


* Ibid, p» 118 


* Ibid. pp. 275 and 282. 
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A family then consists of actual and possible sense-data 
which are or can be perceived when a material thing 
^perceived. The visual and tactual sense-djata form the 
chief members of the family, but smell and sound also are 
included. The relation among the different members of 
the family is obviously not one of resemblance, the touch 
of a thing does not resemble its colour or smell. The 
chief relation is t hat all th e members of the family form 
a group which is felt to belong to the one thing! TcPbe 
~sure~fha^ that of a tomato, we have 

to find out if the other sense-data like touch, smell belong¬ 
ing to tomato are available there. The second characteris¬ 
tic relation among the data of the same object is that all(fi 
are fe lt to be emanating from a common source m'~spacg, 
so that approaching towards it we can find better sense- 
data, that is sense-data with greater differentiated details, . 
subject of course to some limit. As .we approach a flower 
we can have its sight, touch, smell etc. better. There 
is again a gradual transition of sense-data of the same 
kind, say colours, which seem to belong to the same thing. 
'As I go round a table or away from it the sense-data of 
colour, size and shape vary with the change of position; but 
they form a gradual transition series. 

• There are positions and points of view from which the 
best sense-data of a thing can be had. The group of sense- 
data thus available form a family which gives us the best 
apprehension of the object. These may be called the 
n uclear sense~.dat a. 1 All the different distorted! appearances 
oF the ^object are data which can be connected with the 
nudlear by the fact of a gradual transition series. The 
nuclear group of data gives a normal view of the material 
thing, whereas the distortion series gives an abnormal view. 
But both are bf the thing and are made continuous by 
the gradual transition. 

Tn the light of this conception of family of sense-data 
bdlon.gmg to a material thing and the divergent distpr^ 
rPriba Series;! off from the norihal 

j /..finds ;it hon^nifent-Y 
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also to explain all errant data. “An hallucinatory sense- 
datum is one which is completely ‘wild’; it is taken to be 
a member of a family, but does not in fact belong to one. 
An illusory sense-datum does belong to a family, but dtaes 
not have that place or rank in the family which we percep¬ 
tually take it to have . T91 

Phenomenalism identifies a mater ial thing wholly 
with the family of sens e-data b elongin g to it. Families do 
resemble material things in some respects, in which indi¬ 
vidual data do not. hike & material thing, a family, 
composed of all possible and actual data is endur ing in 
tune since it is composed of data perceived at different 
times; it is public since it contains data perceived by all 
possible observers; it is independent of mind since it con¬ 
sists of members not actually observed by any one mind 
at a particular time though they can be perceived if certain 
conditions are fulfilled. _The actual existence of sense- 
diata is of course dependent on the mind and body of the 
observer, but the possibility of data is independent of 
both mind and body. ; 

Inspite of the close similarity between a family of 
senser-data and a material thing to which it is attributed, 
there is the great difference that a mater ial thing is' 
believed t<> possess something which a family of sense- 
dJata lacks, namely physical occupancy or impenetrability, 
that is, the power of resistance or obstacularity.® !A. 
family of sense-datai belonging to a ball approaches 
another family belonging, say, to a wall, and it is found 
that it changes its course. Similarly a finger pressed 
against a table meets with resistance. The question 
arises: What is there occupying the space of the wall sense- 
data or table sense-data that resists and modifies in 
certain ways a foreign family approaching it? The 
natural answer is, this something is the physical object , 
and impenetrability etc. are its causal characteristics or 
'pbwer.* : -''v : - 

• It; is not possible to think that these causal powers 
ehdphysical occupancy belong not to any physical object 

1 Ibid- p. 228. a Ibid. p. 278. * Ibid- 

2« 
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but to the family of sense-data appearing there. For 
there are cases where causal powers are foundl even in the 
absence of any sense-data of the resisting thing. A ball 
thrown against am unperceived wall in the dark is found 
to bound back. Here wall sense-data do not actually 
exist, and though they are possible (if favourable condi¬ 
tions are introduced) we cannot think that what is merely 
possible, and has not itself yet become actual cam prod uce 
an actual effect, like resisting the movement of the ball. 


We must then believe in a phy sical object (in addi¬ 
tion to sense-data) as "actually occupying' space and 
causing resistance. S o Price is compel led to_ leave behind 
phenom enali sm after travelling long c omm onTrouteT 
~ A material tHing then consists of a family of sense- 
data and "^'physical occupant. It is possible now to give 
a correct ^definition: of belo hging to*. When we say that 
a sense-datum, s, belongs to a material thing, M, it is 
meant that, (1) s is a member of a family of sense-data F; 
(2) that there is a physical occupant O f with which F is 
coincident; (8) and that M consists of F and O -in con¬ 
junction. 1 


In the light of this conception of sense-data and a 
material thing Price tries to understand the true signi¬ 
ficance of perceptual consciousness of a material thing 
like a tree. Merely to have a sense-datum or even a 
family of sense-datum before the mind is not to perceive 
a material thing. We may sense a bright colour on rub¬ 
bing our e^es without accepting the existence of a luminous 
material thing out there, or sense a group of visual data 
in the form of an image in the mirror without accepting 
the existence of such a material thing in the mirror* 
Perc eptual;, consciousness of a material thing includes 

f ofcitfiie e^dstence" of some physical bcc^ah^_ over 

hess of sense-data, is -called by Price perceptual a^e pi* 

;iS^^ bob immediate and direct ftpy ;ad??^t;9f;/■ 

; i -jf i -Vr i ua . *. l i t — “ • '• 
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any such, explanation. The sense-datum of a tree is 
presented to us, and! * 6 the tree dawns on us, all in one 
moment. 3 ” 1 There is no consciousness of mediation. Even 
if only the front surface of the tree is sensed, the whole 
tree somehow appears to be simultaneously before .the 
mind, and we are not aware of any passage of the mind 
from the sensed datum to those not sensed, or from the 
data to the material thing. 2 Perceptual acceptance takes 
place before any judgment , doubt or resolution of doubt 
can take place. It is therefore fi pre-judicial’ 3 . It is a non- 
discursive, non-active undoubting acceptance of a material 
thing, as though it were bodily given as intuitively dr 
immediately as the sense-data. But inspite of such un¬ 
doubting, unquestioning, intuitive character perceptual 
acceptance is overturned in cases of illusion and hallucina¬ 
tion, and we are forced to disbelieve the existence of a 
material thing inspite of the presence of sense-data. Is it 
then philosophically sound to believe in the -existence of 
material things on the ground of perception? 

In reply Price points out that the uncritical primitive 
perceptual consciousness of a material object by itself is 
no reliable ground for a rational, philosophical belief. But 
it is possible to subject the primitive perceptual conscious¬ 
ness to a stringent process of confirmation and, if the result 
is positive, we increase the degree of certainty, so that the 
mere unsuspecting acceptance may develop into a percep ¬ 
tual assurance based on the removal of doubts. If, for 
•example, we sense simply the front surface colour of a 
table we can go round and see and touch to find if any 
other sense-data of the family thought to belong to a 
table are available. We can moreover press and strike 
-against the supposed object and see if it possesses the 
causal powers of resistance, and find out thus if some¬ 
thing cask really be thought to occupy that space. >As the 
number of possible sense-data associated with a table is 
theoretically unlimited, the process of discovering the 
specific data of the table can never come to an end. We 
"Can, therefore, only mcrease the degree of probability with 

Ibid. p. 141# * Ibid. pp- 15Bf. * Ibid. p- 169. 
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greater and greater positive confirmation, and feel' more 
and more assured of the existence of material things. We 
can have what Price likes to call perceptual assurance 
about the material world, but never complete certainty. 
XiikeJHume Price observes that there can be no demons¬ 
trative certainty about matt er s .of.fact; nor Is~Tt possible 

to have any intuitive knowledge about them, excepting, 
of course, some facts about sense-data and ourselves. 
Perceptual assurance is “the very best that can be intelli¬ 
gibly asked for” in such cases; and perceptual assur ance 
which “camtobt strictly be called knowledge of the 
material world, is quite sufficient for all purposes of 
Science and of daily life” 1 . It is “rational belief, based 
on extremely strong evidence.” 2 



CHAPTER VIH 


EMERGENT EVOLUTION. 

The concept of emergent evolution has exerted so 
great an influence 1 on contemporary thought that it calls 
for mention in a separate chapter. We shall discuss here 
the views of C. Lloyd Morgan who popularized! this idea 
and of Samuel Alexander "who made the most comprehen¬ 
sive use of it in a grand system of metaphysics, Morgan 
and Alexander evolved their ideas in close philosophical 
sympathy and there was a good dfeal of mutual influence. 
But both of them were influenced in turn by previous 
thinkers like Mill, Lewes, Wundt and others who recogniz¬ 
ed in different forms the truth of emergence. 

1. Lloyd Morgan 

“Evolution”, in the broad sense of the word, Morgan 
states, “is the name we give to the comprehensive plan of 
sequence in all natural events. 5 ’ 2 Now, the question 
naturally arises, does evolution produce any thing new, 
or is it simply a process that merely re-arranges pre¬ 
existing events, merely repeats the oldiin a new order? 
To this mechanism replies that changes that take place 
in the course of evolution are only the resultant effects of 
the component causes. The effects can be calculated and 
predicted if the whole set of conditions is known. The 
mechanistic interpretation regards “a chemical compound 
as only a more complex mechanical mixture, without any 
new kind of relatedness of its constituents. It regards life 
as a re-grouping of physieoi-ehemical events with no new 
kind of relatedkiess expressed in an integration.” 2 

i Vide, W- McBottgallji Modem Materialism and Emergent Evolution 
' EmergentyEvolution. p. 1 * Ibid. p. S. 
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Against such mechanistic interpretation Morgan holds 
that throughout the course of evolution we can observe the 
emergence of the new. “Salient examples are afforded in 
the advent of life, in' the advent of mind, and in the 
advent of reflective thought. 9 ’ At every one of these 
critical stages of evolution we can notice a “new depar¬ 
ture in the passage of natural events. 99 Though life arises 
in a material bodly, the constitution of the living body 
shows a new kind of relatedness (new terms in new rela¬ 
tions)* not found in a non-living body. Similarly, though 
mind arises in a living body, it shows a new kind of relat¬ 
edness not observed in an organism dlevoid of thinking 
power. The theor y of emergent evolutio n is based on th e 
recognition of the emergence of 'sucK^’ new quahtTes. Jt 
denEes~thaif^ evolution is merely repetitive. It does not 
'deny that effects are resultants of their causes. But it 
adds that there is advent or emergence of the new also, 
and this cannot be explained only in terms of resultants. 
This conviction becomes very strong as we observe and 
compare the different grades in the entire process of evolu¬ 
tion from the mere atoms and molecules to the most com¬ 
plex facts of consciousness. 

The truth of emergence, Morgan points out, is also 
recognized in different forma by many scientific thinkers 
and philosophers in various spheres. J, S. Mill and G. H. 
Lewes draw a distinction between two kinds of effects on 
the -basis of examples drawn from chemistry and physio^ 
logy* Out of the combination of several conditions there 
arise sometimes properties which embody the mere addi¬ 
tion" afld subtraction of the conditions; but there arise 
at times also some properties which are not merely addi¬ 
tive and subtractive, not merely resultants, but altogether 
new end unpredictable* Mill calls this latter kind of effect 
*heteropathiQ ? . Xtewes calls it emergent contrasting it 
with the former kind of effect which he calls resultant, 

A fust-hand intimate acquaintance with a variety of 
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natural sciences, such as geology, biology, comparative 
psychology generated in Morgan a deep conviction about 
the truth of emergence in the different orders and sub¬ 
orders of evolution. In his Introduction to Comparative 
Psychology he urged that everywhere in inorganic, organic 
and mental evolution one can notice “an apparent breach 
of continuity’ 9 , which is “not a gap or hiatus in the 
ascending line of development, but a point of new depar¬ 
ture" ; one notices, for example, that “there does not 
appear to be a gradual and insensible change from the 
physical properties of the elements to the physical proper¬ 
ties of the compound, but at the critical moment of the 
constitution of the compound there seems to be a new 
departure. 991 He called there this persistent phenomenon, 

* selective synthesis 9 in evolution. But later on he prefers 
the more expressive term ‘emergence 9 used by Lewes 
and renames his own old concept ‘emergent evolution 9 , 
an elaborate exposition of which he offers in his 
Gifford Lectures (1922) under the title Emergent 

Evolution , a The conception of em ergent evolution 

dlescribed above is not committed to any parti¬ 
cular type of metaphysics. If one rejects the ideal of 
repetitive evolution and comes, on any ground, to the 
conclusion that something characteristically hew emerges 
in course of the world’s changes he can be said to be a 
believer in emergent evolution, be he f materialist, an 
idealist or a vitalist or an advocate of any other trend of 
thought. Though Lloyd Morgan does not deny this 
general significance of ‘emergent evolution 9 , he himself 
reaches this doctrine following a definite path which is 
primarily naturalistic, and he offers a constructive 
metaphysical view of the world consistent with natural¬ 
ism interpreted in the light of emergent evolution. 
Reviewing the course of the world as a naturalist he is 
forced to accept ‘‘with natural piety 993 the truth of emerg¬ 
ence at all critical, stages of the world’s evolution. He 
trij.es to .understand in a pictorial way, the entire course of 

^Ibtd. Appendix.p. 802. 

* Pitb. by Williams and Norgate, London. 

* lhid. p. 16 and passim. 
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evolution as a pyramid. The bottom of this pyramid is 
.composed! of physical events spatially and temporally 
interrelated. The physical world with ubiquitous space- 
time relations is the most basal level that observation 
reveals to a naturalist. Mere Space-time, empty of physi¬ 
cal events, cannot, therefore, be regarded as the basis. 1 
lAt the lowest observable physical plane the physical 
events are related spatially and temporally an an extrinsic 
or non-effective manner. These relations do not affect the 
natures of the terms related. Events at this level form 
matter systems alone. At. a higher level physical events 
are found related! intrinsically in such an effective manner 
as to cause the emergence of life. The relation of food to 
the stomach, both physical terms, transforms the food 
into living constituents of the body. Such relatedness, 
therefore, may be said to be effective and intrinsic, and 
to be the cause of emergence, when it is contrasted with 
the non-effective external relation between two billiard 
balls which remain unaffected -even while they are related 
in space and time. Physical events with the new kind of 
relatedness at the second level form wholes which can be 
called life-matter systems. At a still higher level, e.g, in 
the human body* it is observed that another kind! of 
effective relatedness among the living physical parts 
supervenes and consciousness emerges; we have then a 
mind-life-matter system. 

Mind, the highest emergent, forms the top of the 
pyramid; but it involves life and. master too. Life forms 
the middle of the pyramid! but it involves matter as well. 
'■'.There ..is/; no consciousness observed without life, and no 
life observed wijthout matter. The higher therefore has the 
relation of (what Morgan calls) involution to the lower. 
■,Myt on thd other haiid how matter and life would act at the 
•Aa^i^ibui level i.e. in a( mind-life-matter system, would de- 
pend on consciousness, And again how matter would act 
-of life, i.e. m a life-matter system, would 
: Thus it wouldbe found that just as tfc# • 
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higher, in a particular system, has the relation of involu¬ 
tion to the’lower, the lower has a relation of (what Mor¬ 
gan calls) dependence on that higher. 1 

So far Morgan's thought is confined within the 
strict naturalistic limits of observed phenomena. He 
leaves behind this phenomenalism, however, to give “® 
constructive philosophy of emergent evolution.’* He 
acknowledges on the one hand the objective existence of 
a physical world, which, he believes, cannot be strictly 
proved by removing all sceptical, agnostic and idealistic 
objections. On the other hand he acknowledges God as 
the ultimate ‘‘directive Activity” behind the' entire 
pyramid of emergence, though this also cannot be strictly 
proved. He reaches the physical world by “following 
downwards the line of involution” and God by following 
■“upwards the line of dependence”. 2 The one is the lower 
limit, and the other is the higher limit of constructive 
imagination in its attempt to understand consistently 
■the pyramidal structure of the universe. To understand 
the phenomenai of mere spatio-temporal character at the 
bottom of the pyramid he supposes, without contradicting 
any scientific naturalistic evidence, a physical world as its 
ground. On the other hand, to solve the very legitimate 
^question: “What makes (the emergent emerge? What 
directs the course of events in the process of evolution,”,. 
3ie acknowledges the existence of God. The acknowledg¬ 
ment of God is logically as much beyond proof and 
disproof as that 1 of the physical world. Hut belief in 
both have pragmatic 3 support being valuable for life and 
practice. 

It would be clear from this that the emergent view 
of the universe, as conceived by Morgan, does neither try 
to interpret the higher merely in terms of the lower, nor 
the lower merely in terms of the higher. Giving equal 
■weight to involution and dependence it suggests a reasoiit- 

y IbidL. pp. 15-18. - Ibid* p. 33- 

* p. 61. 
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able compromise, trying to avoid the monistic excesses of 
materialism, vitalism and idealism. Again, while it 
gives a full scope to causation among events within the 
pyramid of evolution, it assigns free causality to God as 
the ultimate Activity directing evolution. 1 

2. Samuel Alexander (1859-1938) 

In Alexander’s Gifford Lectures, entitled Space , Time, 
and Deity 2 the -doctrine of emergent evolution is formu¬ 
lated in * ‘a comprehensive system of constructive 
metaphysics in which the speculative boldness of the great 
Germans” is “combined with the critical good sense of 
Locke, Hume and Berkeley” 3 . This work places Alex¬ 
ander among the few system-makers of the present age. In 
epistemology Alexander is a monist of the neo-realistie 
type, and he is, therefore, regarded as a leading exponent 
of neo-realism. Bujt there are so many other aspects of his 
philosophy, and! some of them are so far removed from the 
neo-realistic outlook, that his philosophy can be best 
described under Emergent Evolution ratheT than Neo-reah 
lism. The basic elements of Alexander’s system can, almost 
always, be traced to the great philosophers of^the past, and 
the scientific thinkers of |the present times, but his great¬ 
ness lies in synthesizing them into an original form all his 
own. 

Like Lloyd 'Morgan Alexander is 'ai naturalist and an 
empiricist, and like him Alexander too presents an emer¬ 
gent view of the Universe. But Whereas Morgan starts from 
physical events related! in space and time and tries to show 
how, out of these* all inorganic material substance, life and 
mmd can be- conceived to emerge, Alexander pushes the 
idea of eme^gehce still further and shows how the eii- 
tire universe including all physical events, life, mind and 
even deity can be conceived to evolve out of bare Spaee- 
WoM£ fbr Alexander everything, except Spaced 

. ••: "I'n ■■ .... ■ n . ' .i.i. I, ■■ » .„r ■ - > ' » ... ■ • - ' . , • . 1 ' ■' ■ 

* Macmillan, London* • 192© (in 2 yols;) 
f Giffetd Lectures, . Mind, Jan. 1921* 
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Time, emerges out of the matrix of Space-Time. A conve¬ 
nient diagram by which Morgan 1 has pictorially represented 
the basic scheme of Alexander’s philosophy consists of a 
c synoptic pyramid* like the following: 





ST—Space-time. 

ID—Deity 

N—Ni 5 Js towards Deity. 


Space-Time is the base of this ^pyramid of emergent evolu¬ 
tion* and out of i/t emerge the higher and higher levels, 
matter, life, mi nd and deity. Deity forms the apex of the 
pyramid, and there is a nisus towards the deity inherent in 
the process of evolution. This explains the upward direc¬ 
tion of (the process. 

The metaphysical position sketched above Alexander 
reaches through an empirical investigation into the nature 
of human knowledge and that of the different orders of 
existence. Alexander believes that the method of philo¬ 
sophy, like that of science, is empirical. Philosophy 
or metaphysics differs from science only in respect 
of subject-matter. While science dieals with special' 
aspects of existing things, philosophy deals with 
the most comprehensive and pervasive ' aspects of 
existence. It is ce an attempt to study these very 
comprehensive topics, jto describe the ultimate nature of 
existence if- it hats any* and these pervasive characters of 
things** ;* it “learns from (the sciences what is life or matter 
or mental action, and its problem with regard to them is to 
ask how these orders of facts are related to one. another 

+ Emergent Evolution (1923) » p. li 

* Space, Time and Deity (192a) Vol-.I, p- 2 
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And) to the fundamental nature of things.” 1 In proportion 
as science becomes comprehensive within its own sphere 
it tends to border on philosophy. Like science philosophy 
proceeds on facts of experience, by reflective description 
and smalysis; and it also- uses “hypotheses by which to 
bring its data into verifiable connection.* 92 

The empiricism of Alexander should not, however, be 
understood to be of the ordinary type. Though 'Alexander 
-builds his philosophy on experienced facits he does not con¬ 
ceive sense-experience to be the only kind of experi¬ 
ence. “Sensations though integral pants of experience are 
not the only ones. Thoughts are experienced as much as 
-sensations and are as vital to experience. 593 He accepts with 
(what he calls) “natural piety 9 ’ facts revealed by all kinds 
of experience, sensuous, intellectual, moral, aesthetic,, social 
and religious; and tries to understand their mutual rela¬ 
tions and ultimate nature in the light of some hypotheses, 
•which he advances for the purpose. The justification for 
such hypotheses he finds in the satisfactory way in which 
experienced facts can be described, explained and under¬ 
stood with their help. 

Though all conceivable things come within experience 
ip the widest sense, Alexander makes a technical distinction 
between the empirical, and the non-empirical. Some cha¬ 
racters of experienced things are found to be pervasive or 
common to all objects of experience; these he names cate- 
gorial, pervasive, a priori or non-empirical characters. 
'■■'There:, are cithers which belong o'nJy to some objects; they 
'■■.•are,7;therefc*re, called variable, non-pervaisive or empirical 
characters. 4 , 

(1) Alexander's theory of knowledge —-Neo-reaKsw 

'Alexander does not regard epistemology jas the necey 
prelimihary to metaphysics ;• as ati empiricist he thinks 
c# mind .-as %natural phenomenon; only it is more developed 

Bui he himself happens to 'arrive at his 

f Ibid : P, S. ;; ; - 1 J&M P- 
Some explanation ■ (Oct., ’ 10U) ■*■■• pw 420■ ;v 
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metaphysical standpoint primarily from epistemological 
considerations and we can grasp his point of view more 
easily if we approach it through his epistemological posi¬ 
tion. 

Every experience, he observes, “may be analysed into 
two distinct elements and their relation to one another. 
The two elements which are the terms of the relation are, 
on the one hand the act of mind or the awareness, and on 
the other the object of which it is aware; the relation be¬ 
tween them is that they are together or compresent in the 
world which is thus so far experienced. 5,1 

Perceiving, imagining, thinking etc. are mental acts. 
The perceived, the imagined etc. axe objects. An act may 
be called an ‘-ing 7 , and an object an *-ed% as they are 
called by Morgan, for the sake of a clear distinction be¬ 
tween the two. 

But it may be asked, is net an act, like perceiving, 
itself an object at least of introspection ? If not, how can 
it be known at all ? Alexander breaks away from the con¬ 
ception, so common in European philosophy, that to know 
is always to objectify. He points Out that everything 
other than acts of mind are known of course objectively in 
the objective attitude; mind ‘looks on at 5 them as objects ex¬ 
ternal to itself. Even in so-called introspection we know, 
in the objective attitude or cartro-spectivcly, some images 
which appear before the mind, and we do not know here 
any mental act. A mental act like perceiving is known 
however in the subjective way; as it is not possible for 
awareness or an act to hold itself before itself, an act can¬ 
not be known objectively or extro-spectively. “I am aware 
of -my awareness as I strike a stroke or wave a farewell. 
My awareness and iny being aware of it are idjenticaJ. 3 ”* 
But I am aware of an object, as something distinct from 
awareness and present before it. 1 experience a tree, for 
example; “as I strike a man or wave a flag. 57 To keep the 
distinction between subjective knowledge and objective 
knowledge clear, Alexander calls the former enjoyment, and 
the latter contemplation The: mind, he says, eftjoys it- 

1 Space, Time and Ditty, Tol. I, p. 11* ■* Ibid 1 p. 19* 
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self; the act of mind is an enjoyments; but the mind con¬ 
templates a tree (in perception), an image (in memory) etc. 

With other neo-realists Alexander also holds that “the 
object is a distinct existence from the mind which content 
plates it, and 1 in thait sense independent of the min d”. Of 
course he admits that the mind often determines what 
object, and which part or aspect of it comes before it for 
.contemplation. But this mental determination is really a 
kind of selection from what already exists. 1 The cognitive 
relation does not make the object. It is not also at all a 
unique relation. It is only a particular species of the gene¬ 
ral relation of togetherness or compresence which obtains 
between any two objects existing in the space-time world. 
The so-called uniqueness of the cognitive relation is really 
due ftlo the fact that one term in the relation is ai peculiar 
existent, a mind. Moreover, the object contemplated 1 or 
known, Alexander holds with Ithe neo-realist, is present to 
the mind immediately. He is, therefore, an advocate of 
epistemological monism. 

The independence of contemplated objects is main¬ 
tained! by Alexander even in cases of imagination, and so- 
called introspection. The ideas that appear before the mind 
in such experiences are also given a place in the spacetime 
world. While “for Berkeley reality is ideas”, for Alexander 
* c ideas are reality”. Again, the identity of the object con¬ 
templated and the object existing is maintained by Alexan¬ 
der even in the case of memory. When we remember an 
object we are aware, he points out, not merely of an image 
in the mind. For had it been so, we could nolti be aware of 
the past at all, but would have known only a present 
object, an image. Memory really makes us directly aware of 
an object eooisting in the past. Just as we can be directly 
aware of a distant object (through the depth of space, we 
can directly know a past one also through Ithe depth of 
time. 

Illusion presents, of course, a problem to itihe realist 
who is also am ‘epistemological monist, and Alexander tries 
to solve it in his own way. He points out that “even 
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illusory appearances are non-mental” amd objective. “For 
they are prim a facie on the same level as other physical 
appearances. The green we see on a grey patch by con¬ 
trast with a red ground is as much non-mental and objec¬ 
tive as the red. Xt is not an illusion that we see the 
green; it is only an illusion that we perceive the grey 
paper green. An illusory appearance is illusory only in 
so far as it is supposed (whether instinctively in percep¬ 
tion or by an act of judgment) to belong to the real thing 
of which it seems to be an appearance. In so far as it 
is illusory it is not a revelation of that thing at all but 
of something else. The illusion consists in the erroneous 
reference of it to where it does not in fact belong. Hut 
in itself the illusory appearance is as much object as the 
real appearance; and only experience shows it to be mis¬ 
placed.” 1 

If this realistic theory of knowledge is accepted it 
would fellow that whatever object the mind can contem¬ 
plate exists independently of the mind; amd moreover, 
that mind and its objects are co-ordinate members of the 
world of existence. Alexander tries now to understand 
the ultimate nature of this world and the interrelations 
among its different members. 

(2) Space-Time—the ultimate stuff or Matrix 

Space-Time, conceived as ‘a system , of motion 7 , is 
hypothetically posited by Alexander as the e 'stuff or 
matrix (or matrices) out of which things, or events are 
made the medium in which they are precipitated and 
crystallised”, all finites being £! in some sense complexes 
of space and time. 7 '" His procedure is not deductive, but, 
like that of science, empirical. He starts with the hypo¬ 
thesis of Saipce-Time and shows gradually that it can 
account for all observable phenomena, and thus the 
hypothesis becomes verified and justified. 

If the hypothesis is satisfactory, the question why 
this one/ rather than another, is adopted does not arise. 
The only useful significance such a question may have is 

Ibid, vol. 2 pp. 185*6 (Our italics). 
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to enquire how psychologically or historically, this W 
thesis arises in the mind of the philosopher/ And tlr 0 " 
who are interested in such an enquiry, find an answerT 
(Alexander's historical reference. The present-dav m +h 
matiOal physics, in the thoughts of Minkowski, Em V* 
and others, has familiarised! the conception of spaced 
time being interdependent and fundamental in 
constitution of the universe. Spinoza regarded space * 
extension as the Stuff of which all finite material thi * 
are the modes: Kant showed that even when we thS 
awaiy material bodies and! events, space and time embtr 
of empirical contents, cannot be thought away. * P ’ 
Suggestions for the different elements of his theory of 
Space-Time Alexander surely gets from many previous 
thinkers, but he combines them in a new and original wav. 
The physicists and mathematicians generally take for 
granted the existence of some “substance, electricity or 
matter or what not” ais" occupying space-time from tie 
beginning. This we have seen is also the view of Morgan. 
But (Alexander starts with the conception of space-time 
which is devoid of all such contents, but which is capable 
of generating them by its essential nature of motion. 
Unlike Spinoza and Kant he regards space and time as 
but one inseparable system (off motion. Moreover 
most scientific thinkers Alexander holds that time is not 
ai mere fourth dimension added on to the three of space, 
but that each dimension of space is dependent on a cones- 
ponding aspect of time., 

“Space and Time as presented) in ordinary experience 
are what are commonly known as extension and dins' 
ticm.” We are not aware of space and time as such, except 
apprehend* in sensation or ideation, any object 
occupying • space and •*, .time:' We are aware- of extoositui 
through the perception of extended objects, and of dsn 
lion through the perception of an enduring object. Ha 
awareness of space and) . time Alexander-. - calls - intuitk 

it from ^ensatiaa ab 
• different from reasoh, but reaw 
. from it, ■ enapiribsl dete 
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minations oi it.” 1 In sensing a colour we are also aware 
of the place and the time of the colour. The conscious¬ 
ness of the colour and that of the place and time are not 
separate; the first contains and excites the second. 
“Every sensory act contains in itself, and consequently 
conceals or masks, a simpler act of intuition.” 2 As we 
are conscious of a place coloured, the intuition of place 
(which may contain colour, touch or any either quality) 
becomes definite or determined here in a particular way 
(as coloured). “Consequently there are not two acts of 
mind but only one act of mind, which in its sensory 
character apprehends the colour, and in its intuitive 
character apprehends the place of it.” 3 

Now the places and times we apprehend through the 
sensation of particular qualities are necessarily finite 
portions of Space and Time. Hut we ‘elaborate and ex¬ 
tend* by ‘ideas and concepts’ the finite parts into 
continuous wholes of extension ^nd duration, flfotalj 
Space and Time are thus apprehended through thought*. 
This process resembles rthe one by which we come to 
apprehend! a whole tree or man when actually we sense 
only some parts of it. Though infinite Space and Time 
are reached through imagination and conception and not 
through sense, {there is no reason to think that they are 
unreal. “For sense has no monopoly of reality* We 
reach reality by all powers. All we have to be sure of is 
that we use them rightly so that the whole, by whatever 
powers of ours it is apprehended, shall be itself and self- 
consistent. ” 5 

Moreover, sensation itself reveals that spaces occu¬ 
pied by different objects are hot disconnected, but 
continuous, and that each finite space is a fragmenlt of a 
widier one whose limits are not presented. The same is 
true also of time. The infinite Space and Time, by which 
Alexander means self-contained continuous wholes of 
spaces and times®, are, therefore, in a way presented along 
with ihe finite. > The infinite is then not a mere negative, 

~ * 3 Ibld.p.148. ■ Ibid. 4 Op.cit vol.I.p.«. 

* Ibid.pp.41-2, 4 ltnd.p.45. 
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but a positive in the lap of which, and as a limitation of 
which, the finite appears even in perception. Imagination 
and thought simply make complete and explicit this idea 
of infinite space and time given in perception. 

As we reach by synthetic thought and imagination 
total or infinite extension and duration in which all finite 
extensions and durations are contained, so on the other 
hand iwe reach, by analysis of finite extension and dura¬ 
tion, points and events as their ultimate components. 
(And therefore points and events are no less real than the 
wholes of space and time. Space and Time are ordinarily 
regarded as separate and independent. But their sepa¬ 
rate existence is the result of abstraction; and “a little 
reflective consideration is sufficient to show that they are 
interdependent , so that there neither is Space without 
Time nor Time without Space; that Space is in its very 
nature temporal and Time spatial.” 1 The chief argument 
that Alexander advances to support this view is that 
time, apart from space, would be nothing more than a 
mere succession of discrete instants, and there would be 
nothing to unite these discrete members into a continuous 
whole. “Thus the mere temporality of time, its succes¬ 
siveness, leaves no place for its continuity or togetherness 
and seems to be contradictory to its continuity. Yet the 
two are found together in Time as fwe experience it. If, 
therefore, the past instant is not to be lost as it otherwise 
Would be, or rather since this is not the case in fact, there 
needs must be some continuum other than Time which 
can secure and sustain the togetherness of past and 
present, pf earlier and later. . . This other form of being 
is Space ; that is Space supplies us with the second con- 
fmuum needed to save Time from being a mere *nowV >a 
“As Time in so far as it was temporal became a mere 
*how’, so Space so far as merely spatial becomes a blank. 

be ' without distinguishable elements. 3But a 
continuum without elements is not a continuum at all. . . 

.=■ not supplied by tjjLe .eharacteristks 

^ :^^refore; : :: ,;^"aonp(e'- 
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form of existence, some entity not itself spatial which dis¬ 
tinguishes and separates the parts of Space. This other 
form of existence is Time.” 1 “Thus Space and Time 
depend each upon the other.” 

Space supplies the continuum without which Time 
would be disconnected instants, a repetition of ‘mere 
nows’, which could not even be mutually related as earlier 
and! later. The truth of this would be evident when we 
remember that we cannot think of the discrete moments 
of time (past, present, future) as a continuous series or 
whole without representing them as a line which is but an 
element of space. Time, on the contrary, creates the dis¬ 
creteness of dements without which Space would be a 
blank extension. This would be evident from the con¬ 
sideration that we are aware of the different parts of a 
line as we perceive its parts at different successive 
moments. Without (this differentiation caused by the 
successive times of perception, the line would be a homo¬ 
geneous stretch without distinctions of parts. So Alex¬ 
ander points out: “Without Space there would be no con¬ 
nection in Time. Without Time there would be no points 
to connect.*” 

Tn fact there is “no instant of time without a position 
in space and no point of space without an instant of 
time.** A point occurs at an instant and an instant 
occupies a point. We cannot think of the existence of a 
portion of space without thinking of it as existing at a 
particular date or time; and similarly we cannot think of 
a particular time without thinking of it as the time of 
objects existing in space. Ideas of space and time are 
t her efore, mutually interdependent. Hence Alexander 
concludes: ■=: ^ 

“There are no sucK things as points or instants by 
themselves. There are only point-instants or pure- 
events** 8 “Space and Time by themselves are abstractions 
from Space-Tune** and the real existence is “Space-Time, 
the continuum of point instants or pure events.** 

■j To demicm^ate the intimate relation between Space 

4? ibid. p. 48. 
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and Time, Alexander goes a little further. He tries to 
show that corresponding to the three dimensions of space 
there are the three of time as well, succession of instants 
corresponding to the length of a spatial line, irreversibili¬ 
ty of instants to breadth and betweenness of an instant 
(due to every instant being preceded and succeeded by 
others) to depth. 1 The way in which he proves the corres¬ 
pondence between the second and the [third dimensio ns is 
far from clear and convincing and he himself is also aware 
of this. But even without this correspondence of dimen¬ 
sion to dimension, ithe relation between space and) time is 
sufficiently intimate, and very few persons will be unwill¬ 
ing to admit Alexander’s contention that! every point (or 
part) of space exists in many successive moments of time, 
and [that every instant (or part) of time is in many differ¬ 
ent points of space. Thus between points and instants 
there is not one-to-one correspondence, but the relation 
of one to many. 

Space-Time presents, therefore, a very complex 
system. It is difficult (to visualize or conceive it as such. 
We can approach it however more easily through the 
familiar idea of motion. We can perceive motion and 
thus grasp it easily. But when we try to understand 
motion by conceptual analysis, we realize the complexity 
of its constitution. The mojtion of a particle, analysed in 
the ordinary way, is seen to be the relation of the particle 
to different points of space at different instants of time. 
Here we see the same complex relation of one to many 
which characterises the constitution of the Space-Time 
system. Alexander finds it convenient, therefore, to think 
of Space-Time in terms of motion. He does not however 
mean by motion here any particular motion but one 
whole motion* of which particular motions may be con¬ 
ceived as fragments or modes. If objects are all znodtes of 
Space-Time or Motion the question does not arise, how 
can Ultimate motion exist without objects ? For, even 
• when We V speak of the motion of a particle, the particle 

?;'see vol.I. pp. 5Gf. Ibid. pp. 6lf» 
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itself is a mode of Space-Time, and nothing but Space-Time 
is, therefore, ultimately presupposed by motion. 

But how is it possible to think of objects (with all 
their characters) as evolving out of empty Space-Time 
devoid of any substance ? Alexander takes great pains to 
remove this doubt in all its aspects. Bis chief arguments 
are as follows. First of all, there is no reason to think 
that Space-Time devoid of empirical objects is empty. 
On the contrary, as we saw, spaces are in times, and 
times are in spaces. So, “Space is full of Time and Time 
is full of Space and because of this each of them is a 
complete or perfect continuum. 551 Space-Time, is there¬ 
fore, not empty though initially devoid) of empirical or 
finite existences. In the second place, a finite existence is 
found to be synthesis of different characters, some of 
which (e.g. substantiality, number, quantity etc.) are 
common to all finites, and the rest (e.g. materiality, 
colour etc) are peculiar properties of particular classes of 
them. And all these common and peculiar characters are, 
as Alexander shows by elaborate discussions, nothing but 
different complex differentiations or modifications of 
Space-Time. If this is understood and accepted the 
puzzle how bare Space-Time gives rise to all objects dis¬ 
appears. 

But it may be asked, supposing that all objects are 
composed of the stuff of Space-Time how does it follow 
that it is the only ultimate reality? What about mind? 
Is it also made of Space-Time ? What we have said so 
far seems to apply only to the objects mind contemplates. 
How can it be shown that the mental acts (of which the 
mind is composed) are themselves in space and time, and 
are also made of Space-Time? That mental acts are in 
time, that they succeed one another is a common faith. 
But it is not generally admitted that they also occupy 
space. Descartes holds, for example, that consciousness 
is the very bppositive of extension, and mind cannot 
occupy space. 

Alexander shows that space and time enter into our 

■ l Ibid . p. 56. 
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enjoyment of mental acts, as they do into contemplation 
of objects. When we remember, for example, a conversa¬ 
tion we had with a friend in the past and the emotion we 
experienced then, the act of remembering is enjoyed as a 
present fact iin relation to the feeling enjoyed in the past 
and enjioyed now as past. This would show that time is 
enjoyed in the enjoyment of mental acts, 1 and also that 
the past enjoyment and the present one are bound up with 
different places where the enjoyments take place. Thus 
mental acts or mind is also found to be in Space and 
Time. (Alexander holds, as we shall see later, that mental 
acts are really identical with neural processes, so that 
awareness of enjoyment of an act of mind is nothing but 
the enjoyment of a neural process with its own time and 
space. There would remain no absurdity then in suppos¬ 
ing mind also to be made of the stuff of Space-Time. 

It will be noticed that (Alexander’s theory of Space- 
Time resembles, as it also differs from, that of Bergson. 
lAlexandler thinks highly of Bergson’s service to meta¬ 
physics in so far as Bergson shows that time is funda¬ 
mental in reality and that it is identical with the dynamic 
principle of change. But (Alexander feels disappointed 
that Bergson should reject spatialized time, (or time 
spread out in successive moments, past, present and 
future) as unreal. Bergson erroneously thinks that the 
past is contained in the present. This error arises from his 
failure to see that though remembering is a present state 
it gives us a direct knowledge of past as past. The 
present state* of course, contains the past in the sense 
that the effects of the past are impressed on the present. 
But these present effects cannot carry us to the past if the 
past as such were never known in memory. e< Strangely 
enough Mr. Bergson* whose method is distinguished by its 
effort to take the inside view of things, fails, as it appears, 
to* distinguish the act of remembering, of appropriation of 
the past, which is really present, from the remembered 
past itself.*’ 2 

'ibid* p. 126. * Ibid. p. 142. 
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Tf the past is not really contained "within the present* 
and similarly the future also is not includled within the 
present, we are forced to think of Time as extended in 
different periods (past, present and future) outside one 
another. Time then is necessarily conceived like a spatial 
hne. The spatial conception of time is then found inevit¬ 
able and Bergson’s conception of time without any trace 
of space is seen to be an impossibility. 

(S) The Categories 

Space-Time which Alexander conceives as “all-con¬ 
taining and all-encompassing system of motion 55 gives 
rise to all existents by its internal differentiation. For, 
objects are nothing but different kinds of groupings or 
complexes of motion. He shows this as follows. AH 
objects have two different kinds of characters, pervasive 
and variable. The pervasive characters follow from the 
spatio-temporal nature common to all objects. These are 
called categories. The variable characters aTe those which 
are generated by special kinds of grouping of Space-Time 
and are foundi in special classes of existents. These are 
called qualities. 1 

The categories are “the essential and universal con¬ 
stituents of whatever is experienced” and they are com¬ 
mon to the mental and the non-mental. They are a priori , 
whereas qualities are empirical. The categories are a 
priori , not in the sense that they are not experienced; but 
in the sense of being pervasive and universal like the a 
priori categories of Kant. Moreover the categories, we 
may add, are a priori in the sense that they can be pre¬ 
dicted! to belong to any objeet even before it is actually 
experienced. We can say from before that whatever will 
enter our experience must be a substance, have number 
and so on, but we cannot say whether it will have the 
quality of life, consciousness etc. 

Alexander discusses the natures of the different groups 
of categories, such as, (1) identity, diversity and existence, 
(2) universal, particular and individual, (3) relation, (4) 

1 Ibid. p. 184. .... 
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forder, (5) substance, causality, reciprocity, (6) quantity 
•and intensity, (7) whole and parts, and number, (8) motion. 
Kant shows how the four categories of the understanding 
correspond to, and are schematised by, the different 
aspects of time. In a similar way, (Alexander also shows 
how the categories are derived from the different aspects 
of the Space-Time system. 

Identity or self-identity of anything is its occupation 
of a definite part of space-time, diversity is the occupation 
of another space-time. Every object must, therefore, 
possess idjentity and diversity in so far as it occupies a 
particular space-time. Existence is determinate being 
which involves self-identity as well as diversity. What 
has existence has a nature of its own distinct from that of 
everything else. Identity, diversity and existence arise 
“out of the nature of any space-time, as being a part of 
Space-Time and therefore connected with other space- 
times!?.”.. Universality is ‘identity of kind*. Particularity 
is distinctness. Individuality is a unity of both. “An 
individual is a particular as determined by its universal.” 
Universals are ‘plans of configuration’ according to which 
existents are formed out of Space-Time. An existent con¬ 
sidered apart from its universal form appears as a parti¬ 
cular, but as characterized by the universal it is an indi¬ 
vidual. “Relation amongst existents follows from the 
continuity of Space-Time”. “All existents are in relation 
because events or groups of them are connected within 
Space-Time . 991 “Order is a category of things because of 
betweenness of position in Space-Time.”* When there are 
at least three terms one of which is between the other two 
we have an arrangement in space and time called order. 
A substance is an existent which remains identical 
through! successive moments of time. “All existents, 
being complexes of spacer-time, are substances’* because 
every existent occupies space, and every space endures 
tb|enagh,i different instants. “Space-Time or the system of 
dphtinuous system,and any' motion within if 
^■contmuous with gome other motion. TOis 

'is 262,. 
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continuity between two different motions is causality, the 
motion which precedes that into which it is continued in 
the order of time being the cause and the other the 
effect .” 1 A causal relation subsists between two sub¬ 
stances containing the two motions. But when two 
substances are thus related they form a closed system so 
that the effect also reacts on the cause, just as the cause 
acts on the effect. This two-sided transaction is called 
reciprocity. The horse and the carriage pulled by it have, 
for instance, this relation because the horse also experi¬ 
ences the pull of the carriage, as the latter does of the 
horses. 

In a similar way Alexander explains the other cate¬ 
gories or pervasive characters of existents, as determina¬ 
tions of the Space-Time system. Space-Time itself is not 
a category, since ih is the ground of all categories. Motion, 
conceived as a whole, identical with Space-Time, is not, 
therefore, a category. But particular motions, the modes 
of Motion, possess categorial characters, being describable 
as causes, effects, substances etc. 

(4) Qualities 

Empirical objects or finite existents which we can 
experience by contemplation and enjoyment possess the 
common categorial or pervasive characters, of course, but 
they possess also in addition some special variable charac¬ 
ters called qualities. It is possible to arrange existents in 
accordance with these qualities. “ Roughly speaking the 
diff er ent levels of existence which are more distinguishable 
are motions, matter as physical (or mechanical), matter 
with secondary qualities, life, mind.” All these are 
differentiations or groupings of Space-Time varying in 
degrees of complexity of constitution. They emerge out 
of Space-Time. “Empirical things come into existence, 
because Space-Time of its own nature breaks up into 
fihites, ” and in this process of differentiation either of 
Space and Time “creates differences in the other or breaks 
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it up. Hut in a special sense Time is the source nf 
movement, “the author of finitude”. For transition 
change is intrinsic to time. Time makes motion possible^ 
and it also “provides for the ceaseless re-arrangements in 
Space through which groupings of motions are possible.’ 51 

Time is related to space as mind is related to body. 
Mind and body are inseparable, so also are Time and 
Space. But mind initiates, guides and organizes the 
activities of the body, so also does Time with regard to 
Space. (Alexander epitomizes this analogy into the 
formula Time is the Ttiind of Space* (and so. Space is the 
body of Time). Just as Leibnitz holds that in every group 
of monads composing a living body there is a queen (or 
mind) monad, the most developed of all, so Alexander also 
thinks that in every configuration of Space-Time there is 
something that functions like 1 a mind to the rest of the 
configuration which forms its body; and that at the begin- 
niHg* in Space-Time itself. Time does the function of mind 
to Space. This analogy is taken by Alexander directly 
from our own mind and body, and then extended, as a 
metaphorical hypothesis, to all levels of existence in order 
to understand the guiding principle in all emergents. It 
is to him the clue to the emergence of qualities. At every 
level the highest component in that particular product of 
Space-Time, acts like mind to the lower components of the 
structure. 

The first thing to emerge out of Space-Time (or 
Motion) by the activity of Time on space is finite motion. 
Simple motion spread uniformly all through Space is 
broken up or differentiated into simple motions of differ¬ 
ent velocities in different spaces. Finite motion is the 
lowest of finites. By a further grouping of finite motions 
there emerge ‘collocation’ or ‘constellation of motions’ of 
some degree of complexity creating thus matter with pri¬ 
mary qualities of “size, shape, number, motion of various 
sorts. 9,3 Matter is nothing but a configuration or contour 
of motion or space-time; size, shape etc which we perceive 
are all manifestations of such motions. Matter with 

1 Op . eit, vol. II pp. 4/7-8, a Ibid, p. 88. s Ibid. p. 65- 
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secondary qualities (such as colour, taste, temperature^ 
emerges by a further complexity generated in motion pat- 
terns. Though the manifestation of the secondary quali¬ 
ties to a perceiver requires some other conditions (like the 
sense-organ, medium) it does not mean that such qualities 
are not objectively real. The secondary qualities are 
potentially contained in the object having a particular kind 
of motion-complex, even 'when these qualities are not 
perceived. 

Life emerges again in matter, possessed of primary 
and secondary qualities, by a further differentiation and 
complication of motion. Life is not an epiphenomenon or 
by-product of matter, since the quality of life vitalizes and 
pervades the material structure possessing the degree of 
complexity required for the emergence of life, and is, 
therefore, inseparable from that material collocation. The 
supposition of an ‘entelechy’ or ‘psychaid 5 (as made by 
Hans Driesch) for explaining the organization and deve¬ 
lopment of a living body is also redundant. The need of 
an external directive principle is not felt at all when it is 
realised that the plan and principle of a living structure 
itself possesses that directive capacity. 

As we saw already Alexander holds that the highest 
component in any product of Space-Time acts like mind 
in that structure. In fact Time is the ultimate guiding 
and generating principle, and) even our mind which 
possesses the power of direction, derives this power from 
Time of which it is a highly developed form. The quality 
of life, the highest component, in a living material body 
is also a form of Time, and though less developed than the 
conscious mind, it possesses the characteristic creative and 
directive capacity of time and can thus prompt and direct 
though in an unconscious manner, the activities of its own 
body. 

Alexander thus steers dear of both mechanism and 
idealism; he is idealistic enough to admit the need of a 
directing principle for explaining evolution, but he is 
naturalistic as well, and points out that such a principle is 
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immanent in the very nature of the spatio-temporal world, 
because Time is there to discharge the function. 

Mind emerges in a living organism of a higher degree 
of complexity. As life is identical with and inseparable 
from the physical body which it vitalizes, mind is identi¬ 
cal with and inseparable from the living organism which it 
illumines or knows. Of all the parts of a conscious living 
body the nervous system is known, on empirical evidence, 
to be more specially connected with consciousness. It is 
legitimate to hold then that the degree of complexity 
required for the emergence of mentality is not attained by 
every part of our body, but only by the nervous system. 
“We thus become aware, partly by experience, partly by 
reflection, that a process with the distinctive quality of 
mind or consciousness is in the same place and time with 
a neural process, that is, with a highly differentiated! and 
complex process of our living body.” The mental is thus 
identified with the neural process. 

The mind, for [Alexander, is nothing but a system of 
conscious acts. A mental act, again, he conceives as a 
conscious response (of the living body) to a non-mental 
‘Object, every act invariably referring to some object beyond 
it. Conation is regarded, therefore, by Alexander as the 
fundamental nature of mind. In fact he holds that ‘mind 
is made up of conations’ and tries to explain even cogni¬ 
tion and feeling as different kinds of activity. He finds it 
possible therefore to support “the conclusion that the pro* 
•cesses of which mind consists are the highly complex 
movements carrying the quality of consciousness, winch 
are described as conations .” 1 

, When our organism responds to an external object we 
are inwardly aware of this response ; we directly experi¬ 
ence it, or as Alexander likes to say, we. enjoy it. The 
response, expressed in external behaviour can also be 
•observed from outside or contemplated. Mind which is 
nothing more than acts of response by the organism is 
therefore said to be experienced from within or enjoyed. 
■^Eb$dthe ; nervous system) are 
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thus the two aspects of the same process. “That which as 
experienced from the inside or enjoyed is a conscious 
process, is as experienced from the outside or contemplat¬ 
ed a neural one. 991 We have here in a modem form the 
Spinozistic conception of mind being the idea of the bodiy. 

As in Morgan’s theory, so also here, we see that every 
higher emergent involves the lower; the higher flourishes 
on the lower. And, “Each new type of existence when it 
emerges is expressible completely or without residue in 
terms of the lower stage, and therefore indirectly in terms 
of all lower stages, mind in terms of living process, life in 
terms of physico-chemical process, sense-quality like colour 
in terms of matter with movements, matter itself in terms 
of motion. 993 Finite motion again, is expressible in terms 
of Space-Time. Thus every quality is ultimately express¬ 
ible, without residue, in terms of Space-Time. But yet 
what emerges is always a new quality absent at the lower 
level which does not possess the complexity (of differ¬ 
entiation in Space-Time) necessary for the evolution of 
that quality. 

By showing that all characters of finite existences. 
Variable and invariable (qualities and categories) can be 
explained in terms of Space-Time Alexander shows that 
his hypothesis of Space-Time being the matrix of all 
existence is verified and justified. But, it may be asked, 
are not values (truth, goodness etc.) and God irreducible 
to Space-Time ? Alexander thinks that these also fall 
■Within Space-Time, and therefore he discusses at length 
the natures of values and deity. 

(5) Values 

The empirical emergents, finite motion, matter, life, 
mind etc., are qualities df retilittf. " They are not dependent 
on mind or consciousness. Even an illusory appearance, 
we have seen, is regarded by Alexander as an object like 
the real appearance. But inspite of this rather extreme 
/resQ^i^ "'.that '' there are. some '' characters 

V jf&id. p- 5- * Ibid. p. 67. 
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like truth, goodness and beauty, sometimes described as 
tertiary qualities or values, the existence of (which is 
dependent, on the mind. The emergence of mind creates 
a new kind of complication in the Space-Time world as 
mind comes to reflect on the universe out of which it has 
sprung. The values are the products of such interaction 
between the mind and reality. They arise out of mind’s 


interpretation, utilization and appreciation, or in a word 
valuation, of reality. They should be called!, therefore, 
values rather than qualities (of reality). Reality in itself 
is neither true, nor good nor beautiful. A proposition 
expressing a fact, such as £ the rose is red’, is true only 
when it is believed; otherwise it is merely a part of reality 
which is neither true nor false. Similarly the colour of 
the rose is a part of reality, and is neither beautiful nor 
ugly, until contemplated and' appreciated by some mind. In 
the* same way again there is no goodness in physical facts; 
the goodness of a fact or an act consists in its relation to 
some mind 1 whose, purpose is satisfied by it. Alexander, 
therefore, concludes: "‘Values then are unlike the empiri¬ 
cal qualities of external things, shape or fragrance or life; 
they imply amalgamation of the object with the human 
appreciation of it. Truth does not consist ol mere pro. 
positions lint of propositions as believed; beauty is felt, 
and good is the satisfaction of persons. , , 

The primary qualities belong to both subjects- and 
objects, the secondary qualities belong only to objects, tie 
tertiary qualities or values belong to the “totality of 
knower and known, of subject and object ; they qualify 
“the whole situation consisting of knower and hw l 
their eompresenee.” It should not be fought however, 
that as values arc dependent on mind, they «»«**• 

The, amalgamation of mind and object » as m 

duct of Space-Time aa mind and its object, and tww 
r^iTniat belong to this union are asi real as W 

S; -«-«*• seta 

ftre not the qualities of reality, wnat is , 


motion oto. 
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to remember here is that even values are products of 
Space-Time, though their production, has to be traced in 
a little indirect manner, as it does not fall along the 
direct line of the emergence of qualities. 

(6) Deity and God 

On the direct upward path of emergence, deity lies 
next to mind. So far as our experience goes mind or 
consciousness is the highest quality that has yet emerged 
out of Space-Time through the creativity of Time. But 
Time is infinite, and there is no reason to believe that no 
higher quality can emerge or will emerge. On the con¬ 
trary a comparison of the successive levels of emergence 
that have already appeared makes us think there is an 
upward tendency, a nisus , inherent in Space-Time, and* 
that the line of emergent evolution will go up continuously. 
If Space-Time gives birth to motion, motion to matter, 
matter to life and life to mind or consciousness, it is 
reasonable to expect that something higher than min d 
will emerge out of mind as well. 

But what must be the nature of that higher quality ? 
Religious consciousness supplies the clue. The mind in 
worship strains towards the divine, it tends to reach out 
to the object of worship. The religious “emotion is our 
going out or endeavour or striving towards this object.’” 
And “the religious emotion is one part of experience, and 
an empirical philosophy must include in one form or 
another the whole of experience .” 2 On the strength of 
religious experience then it is reasonable to believe that 
deity 3 or divinity is the next higher quality that mind in 
travail strains to bring forth. On the analogy of the 
lower levels, matter, life and mind which have so far be¬ 
come actual, we can also exercise our imagination to guess 
the nature of the next higher emergent. Mind or con¬ 
sciousness emerges out of the living material body by the 
further complexity, specialization and! refinement of a 

1 Ibid. p. 853. 3 Ibid. p. 258. 

a 'Deity*is used by Alexander in at least three senses: (1) God 
or a sod, (2) the quality of divinity. (8) the next higher being 
or quality which emerges out of any level of existence- 
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particular part of the body namely the nervous system. 
In a similar way the quality of deity will arise in a con¬ 
scious, living, material body by a further specialization 
and refinement of the mind-bearing part of a conscious 
body. It means then that consciousness (or mind), life, 
materiality will form the body and deity will be the 
directing principle or mindl (in the metaphorical sense) of 
the being of that higher level. That higher being will 
emerge, in a word, out of the conscious level of existence 
to which the human being also belongs, but not necessari¬ 
ly Out of the human body. If mind is not bred in a plant 
body, there is no certainty that deity should be bred in a 
human structure , 1 


(A being possessed of deity may be either finite oar 
infinite. It is finite if it has for its bodly a finite space- 
time complex. Such being would answer to the concep¬ 
tion of an angel or a god of polytheism . 2 It is infinite if 
its body consists of the entire universe of Space-Time. 
This would be God of monotheism. In either case the 
quality of deity would be lodged in a special part of the 
body of that being, and that bodly must contain all the 
levels of qualities materiality, life, consciousness and deity. 
Such a being, moreover, cannot be a spirit or a mind since 
mentality forms only a part of its inner essence, which is 
deity. It also follows that such a being is able to look on 
at consciousness as an object, just as we can know oiir 
body. (Alexander, therefore, says that though man can 
only enjoy consciousness, angels, gods or God can know 
it as an object of contemplation. 

It is very natural to ask: Does any being possessed of 
dteity actually exist ? In reply Alexander says that so far 
as finite gods or angels are concerned they may actually 
exist or not, we do not know what the fact is. “If Time 
has by-now actually brought them forth, they do exist? if 
not, their existence belongs to the futurei.’* Though such 


beings are not met within our part of the universe it is 
quite couGeivable that they may- exist in, <6 regimis of the 

is tbat-^the world: hi its 
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i n fin ity tends towards infinite deity, or is pregnant with: 
it hut that infinite deity does not exist .” 1 Existence, we 
have seen, is determinate being; it can belong only to a 
finite space-time complex distinct fro m other complexes. 
[Existence cannot then belong to God who is infinite. God 
is, 6 ‘not actual but ideal”. What is actual is the nisus of 
the whole universe towards deity , 3 its travail or straining 
to bring forth godhead. “God i s the whole universe 
engaged in process towards the emergence of this new 
quality, and religion is the sentiment in us that we are 
drawn towards him, and caught in the movement of the 
world to a higher level of existence .” 3 

Can such a philosophical conception of God satisfy 
the religious emotion of man ? Alexander thinks that it 
can, because religion as a sentiment is “the sense of out¬ 
going to the whole universe in its process towards the 
quality of deity ”, 4 and his philosophical conception pf 
God is based on this religious experience. The “God of 
the religious consciousness”, to repeat his conception, “is 
an actual infin ite, the whole universe, with a nisus to 
deity ”. 5 

It is found then that Alexander’s conception of God 
is nither that of theism nor that of pantheism. Though 
it resembles both in some respects, it is distinguished 
from them and other current theories chiefly by the fact 
that the God of man is not the highest, since in the con¬ 
tinuous upward push of Time our God, when actualized, 
will strain and strive for a still higher ideal, the God of 
our God and so on. What is abiding or unchanging in 
this changing universe is not any particular emergent, nor 
even the original matrix, but the constant tendency of the 
universe to somthing higher, what Alexander calls the 
nisus to deity. God, in the sense of the universe of Space- 
Time with this upward tendency, is therefore always 
there, though deity or the quality of godhead actually 
emerges very late in evolution. 

* IMd. * Ibid. p. 859. 

* Ibid. p. 429. * Ibid. p. 400* 
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Philosophy cannot prove God. It only elaborates 
and justifies the religious consciousness which, therefore 
is the ultimate source of belief in God. Faith in God is 
not any more uncertain than the knowledge of other minds 
/through social intercourse, or even knowledge of objects 
hy sense. Ultimately in all cases tfe it is our mental res¬ 
ponses to objects that discover the objects to us as objects 
of congnition .” 1 Apprehension, Alexander holds, is not dis¬ 
tinct from conation, and conation is response to objiects. 
It is born of reciprocity, which, we saw, is a categorial or 
pervasive character present, even at the lowest level 
among all space-time complexes causally connected. The 
hand that strikes against a. table is struck back in turn by 
the table, the hand then responds to the table’s stroke; 
this response is senastion which makes the human striker 
aware of the table. Similarly as we have social inter¬ 
course with other minds there is reciprocity from both 
sides; and we know other minds, or as 'Alexander likes to 
put it, we are assured of other 'minds as we respond or 
reciprocate to them. In the same way religious emotion 
is also a kind of response of our mind to its object, God; 
and this response itself makes us believe in God. This 
last kind of apprehension is called faith . 

The basic teachings of his system of philosophy root¬ 
ed in the conception of emergent evolution are clearly 
slimmed up by Alexander himself in the following sen¬ 
tences at the close of his great work: 

“Space and Time have no reality apart from each 
other, but are aspects or attributes of one reality, Space- 
Time or Motion. This is the stuff of which all existents 
are composed; and it breaks up of itself into those com¬ 
plexes within the one-all-embracing stuff. ’ ’ “The fundamen¬ 
tal pervasive features of things are the categories. Besides 
these fundamental features, things possess quality which 
is the empirical; feature of ; things. Qualities form a 
hierarchy, the quality of each level of existent being 
identical: with a certain complexity or collocation of ele- 

•:next.iorwer level.” “As existents within 
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Space-Time, minds enter into various relations of a perfect¬ 
ly general character with other things and with one 
another. These account for the familiar features of me n tal 
life : knowing, freedom, values and the like. In the hierarchy 
of qualities the next higher quality to the highest attained 
is diety. God is the whole universe engaged in process 
towards the emergence of this new quality, and religion is 
the sentiment in us that we are drawn towards him, and 
caught in the movement of the world to a higher level 
of existence . 951 



CHAPTER IX 


WHITEREAD’S PHILOSOPHY OF ORGANISM 

Professor Alfred North Whitehead (1861-1947) has 
earned the reputation of being one of the greatest and yet 
the most unintelligible of contemporary philosophers. In 
an age when even philosophical readers are apt to brush 
asidle a book that does not yield its meanings at the first 
reading, there was every chance of Whitehead’s profound 
works being ignored. What averted this calamity was 
that the present age has also a blind, sometimes almost a 
hysterical, regard for science and scientists, and White- 
head was primarily an eminent mathematician with a 
first-hand knowledge of science on which he based his 
philosophical speculation. Moreover he had already dis¬ 
tinguished himself in an allied field, as the collaborator of 
Russell on the epoch-making work, Prmcipia Mathematical 

, Hik philosophical writings were received, therefore, 
with interest and their unintelligibility made philosophers 
strain to understand! the profound, rather than shun it as 
obscure. With two decades’ strenuous efforts, on the part 
of readers, and an increasing attempt to be intelligible, on 
the part of our philosopher, his basic concepts have pass¬ 
ed current into modern thought. 

The source of Whitehead’s originality, profundity as 
well as unintelligibility, chiefly lies in his attempt to 
rebuild metaphysics on the foundation of present-d!ay 
physics Tvith all its mathematical intricacies. Though he 
studies with unusual zeal and! insight the works of all 
previous European philosophers of note, and is anxious to 
keep within the bounds of European traditions in philo¬ 
sophy, 1 he regards the language adopted! by the traditional 
s^stams since Aristotle as unsuitable for the expression of 
idpds generated by {recent physics. He freely coins, there" 
fbrei his own te*ms, and uses many old ones in altogether 
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new senses. The language of his philosophy thus becomes 
the greatest obstacle to its understanding. 

An exhaustive exposition of Whitehead’s philosophy 
requires elaborate explanation of the technicalities with 
which it bristles. Such an attempt is plainly beyond the 
scope of this brief survey. But more important than 
these abstruse technicalities are the basic concepts and the 
general implications which really constitute Whitehead’s 
contribution to, and determine his distinctive place in, 
modern philosophy. It is these latter with which we shall 
be chiefly concerned here. 

1. The Point of Departure 

Whitehead takes for his point of departure the 
conception of nature in recent sub-atomic physics and! the 
theory of Relativity. His philosophy arises directly out 
of the soil of natural science in quest of a world-view that 
can justify and systematize scientific discoveries and can 
at the same time purge current philosophy of thoughts and 
expressions brought into vogue by scientific ideas of the 
previous age, now exploded. The most fundamental 
change of outlook he finds necessary is to give" up the 
static or semi-static conception of the world! in favour of 
an essentially dynamic one. That the world is made of 
some ultimate unchanging substances like atoms which can 
undergo changes in respect of mutual relations, but not in 
respect of their own inner constitution was the view of 
science till recent times. The philosophical counterpart of 
this semi-static notion is the view that the world consists 
of some substances possessing changing modes or 
attributes. Thi s way of thinking finds expression in Logic, 
since the time of Aristotle, in the analysis of every proposi¬ 
tion into the subject-predicate form. Common language 
has also been infected by this mode of analysis, as would 
appear from expressions like, ‘Light moves fast’, tf Fever 
rises’, ‘Anger passes away’—striking examples of how our 
language turns even a changing process into a substance. 
There have of course been two other extreme ki n dis of 
philosophy, that of the Parinenidian type regarding reality 
as altogether unchanging, change being denied as illusory; 
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and that of the Heraclitian type treating change as the 
essence of reality, permanence being denied as illusory. 
But their influence on logic, language and common thought 
is insignificant. 

Now, the philosophy of .permanent entities with 
changing modes, with its corresponding subject-predicate 
logic, andl its typical expressions in common language, 
are all pragmatically the most convenient. 1 Our or dinar y 
behaviour is based on the Burface view of things, and 
common observation reveals to us both permanence and 
change. It is natural, therefore, that this semi-static view 
should prevail in common life in preference to the two 
extreme views of absolute permanence and absolute change. 

Owing to the same reason Newtonian physics was so 
popular and it held the field for such a long time. It 
was based on the tacit assumption of the common view 
of nature with its permanent entities moving and changing 
in the empty andl self-subsistent receptacles of space and 
time. Though recently physics has gone deeper into the 
ultimate constituents of nature and has discovered that 
electrons and protons are the ultimate entities and not 
atoms, neither scientists nor philosophers nor laymen have 
always been able to realize the full significance, of this 
new theory. For under the force of old habits they are 
still apt to think of electrons and protons as substances 
decupymg particular portions of sipace. Electrons and 
protons are really forms of electrical energy. In accepting 
them a,s ultimate 'Matter, has been identified! with energy, 
and energy is sheer activity; the passive substratum 
composed of self .identical enduring bits of matter has been 
abandoned, so far as concerns any fundamental descrip¬ 
tion. 59 * 


This resolution in physics demands, therefore, a 
purely dlynamic conception of uattire in which objects 
have to be*- understood wholly in terms of energyand 
. as mere differentiations or configurations of 
Ifyou: ask, “Motion of what ? M The 
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would be 41 You are still persisting in the old habit of 
thinking in terms of substances and attributes, subjects 
and predicates, which are based on ordinary sense- 
perception that reveals some objects with definite outlines 
having movement. But this conception holds good only 
of the grosser sense-objects, or the macrocosmic world. 
When you consider further the ultimate nature of these 
objects in the light of physics they dissolve into energy, 
activity, motion or process, without residue. So in the 
microcosmic world contemplated hy physics no entity is 
left to claim motion as its attribute or predicate.’ 9 

An important result of this dynamie conception is 
that we cannot regard any object as having a self-enclosed 
existence within clear-cut boundaries. Such an isolated 
view of objects breaks down as soon as we are able to 
regard an object as a 44 set of agitations”, as a mere con¬ 
figuration of energy*'or process. The form of an object 
like si chair is found then to be but 4 the form of process’, 
its apparent stability simply implies that 44 some elements 
in the nature of a complete set of agitations may remain 
stable as those agitations are propelled through a changing 
environment. But such stability is only the case in 
general, average way.” 1 Being thus nothing but a 
group of processes or set of agitations, the object must be 
continuous with the rest of the universe, jtist as every 
wave in the ocean affects, and is affected by, aSid is there¬ 
fore continuous with all other waves. “Any local agita¬ 
tion shakes the whole world. The distant effects are 
minute, but they are there.” Thus the conception of 
isolated, localized objects gives way to the conception of 
a fluent nature which is composed of mutually deter¬ 
mined and interrelated processess or agitations. White- 
head protests, therefore, against the common idea of 
‘simple location’ 2 he. the idea that objects are located at 
particular isolated positions in space a,nd time. 

iiUongs Ibis dyamnic conception of Nature 

therehas also Beeri an^er revolution in science regard- 


1 ibid. p. ■ sL- : ^.y . 

* Vide Scieace and the Modern World, pp. 64f. 


(Pelican Series). 
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ing the conception of space and time, owing to the re¬ 
searches of Einstein and others. It is the view of such 
thinkers that space and time are not absolute and 
independent, but relative and interdependent. Time can¬ 
not be observed and measured without space, and the 
observation and measurement of space involve time. They 
are thus inseparable and taken together they give rise to 
the conception of a four-dimensional Space-Time. The 
commonsense view of time is only an abstraction that 
separates one dimension from the four, and similarly the 
common idea of space is an abstraction of the three 
dimensions, considered together and apart from the 
fourth. These abstract space andl time are mistakenly 
regarded as concrete by, what Whitehead calls, ‘the fallacy 
of misplaced concreteness*. 1 

Moreover, according to this new conception,, space 
and time are not empty receptacles of objects; they are 
nothing more than the different kinds of interrelation! 
among processes or activities to which all objjects are 
ultimately reduced. 

The most embarrassing consequence of this relativis¬ 
tic conception of space andl time is that neither space nor 
time is one; there are many spaces and times, ^rather 
many space-times. For space is nothing but an order or 
relation an^png different contemporary processes, and 
time is nothing but a relation among different non-contem¬ 
porary or successive events; and events which appear 
contemporary or non-contemporary from a particular 
point of view to a particular observer, may not be so 
from another standpoint. I may perceive at this instant, 
for example, several stars and earthly objects spread out 
before me in the same space because they present them¬ 
selves to me at this instant. But if I consider the different 
times that light takes to reach me from the various stars, 
I can realize that what are present to* me now as contem¬ 
poraneous will hot appear so to an observer on one of 
tiiese - phase of the star present to me now may 

;bay years ago . If 
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-we remember this we have to admit that presentation of 
objects as together or as successive must depend upon the 
standpoint (the distance and direction) of the observer in. 
relation to the objects observed. There would, therefore, 
be as many different orders of presentations as there are 
observers. ’And if space and! time are but the relations in 
which our percepts are presented as arranged, there must 
be as many spaces and times as there are view-points, or 
ways of experiencing objects. But as objects themselves 
are ultimately nothing but bits of processes, spaces and 
times are nothing, but different kinds of relations among 
processes. 

This new dynamic and relativistic conception of 
nature demanded! by the recent scientific theories of 
matter, space and time is the starting point of White- 
head’s philosophy. He finds that scientists themselves 
are not fully aware of the far-reaching implications of the 
latest discoveries of science. They think and speak in 
terms of the old static or semi-static conceptions of nature 
and stick to the old conceptions of space and time as dis¬ 
crete independent, absolute receptacles of objects. “The 
result is a complete muddle in scientific thought, in philo¬ 
sophic- cosmology and in epistemology. 5 ’ 1 Whitehead’s 
task is to expose these errors and consistently carry the 
new revolutionary outlook of science into the realm of 
philosophy. 

2. The Reformation of Epistemology 

The picture of the world dir awn above on the basis of 
the account of matter given by modern science does not 
however quite tally with our common observations of 
perceptible objects. Philosophy must be co-herent and 
must explain all observed facts. Scientific observation of 
minute objects, and common observation of gross ones 
through the unaided senses, must be equally explained by 
the philosopher’s conception of the world. Whitehead 
accepts this principle. But he finds ordinary observation, 
and epistemology based! on ft, involved in some mistakes* 

1 Nature and Life, p. 19. 
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When these are removed, the findings of sense-perception 
can be easily harmonized with those of science. He feels 
therefore, the necessity of reforming current theories of 
knowledge, as a first step to the proper understanding of 
Nature. Whitehead’s philosophy of Nature cannot be 
accepted, nor understood, therefore, without grasping his 
epistemology. He is strongly opposed to epistemological 
dualism. Nature perceived and nature existing are not 
two, but one. (Apparent nature is the only nature we 
know and can legitimately speak about. There is “but 
one nature, namely the nature which is before us in per¬ 
ceptual knowledge.” 1 Many philosophers, beginning from 
Locke down to present-day epistemological dualists, have 
concluded, chiefly from the transmission theory of light, 
that colours which we see in objects are not there ; objects 
contain only some powers of reflecting particular kinds of 
rays which stimulate the visual sense in particular ways, 
and the result is the sensation of different colours. Similar 
arguments have been advanced for holding that other 
kinds of sense-qualities also are not there in objects, but 
only appear to be there. The consequence of such thought 
has been the bifurcation of nature into the apparent and 
the real:— colours, smells, sounds etc. are only apparent* 
ly in objects of nature, they are the products of the inter¬ 
action between our bodies and real nature which is com¬ 
posed, say, of electrical energy, and devoid of sensible 
characters. 

Whitehead repeatedly protests against such bifurca¬ 
tion^ of Nature.® He points out that if we are to disbelieve 
the testimony of sense-perception consistently, we could 
not even believe in the existence of our own bodies, brains 
or nervpusi-systems, depending on which we explain away 
the perceived qualities of nature. “We may not lightly 
abandon the oastle, the planet and the crimson cloud, and 
hope : $o.- retain the eye, its retina, and the brain.” 8 The 
scientist whoreaches the conception of nature as nothing 
but energy, himself builds on what he perceives of Nature; 


ature^ i>.40^''...■ 

-Na twre, Chap. Hi .... 
of;,.■ Natural ;•; Knowledge ; • 
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and if lie were to deny the reality of perceived nature he 
would only cut away the ground from beneath his own 
feet. 1 

We cannot explain why out of the interaction of 
energies colours, smells and sounds emerge in perception. 
•^Knowledge is ultimate. There can be no explanation of 
the 6 why 5 of knowledge; we can only describe the what of 
knowledge. Namely we can analyse the content and its 
internal relations, but we cannot explain why there is 
knowledge . 9 32 In his philosophy of Nature Whitehead 
tries to include in a single and continuous syst em micro- 
cosmic phenomena like electrons and protons, as well as 
macrocosmic objects of perception. He removes altogether 
the dualism between Nature causing perception and 
Nature perceived, by showing their fundamental unity. 

As an epistemological monist, he treats objects, space, 
time and all other entities from the same point of view. 
He sees, no reason for making any distinction like pheno¬ 
menal objects and things-in-themselves, apparent space 
and real space, apparent time and real time. On the con¬ 
trary, like a phenomenologist, he takes objects, space, 
time etc. as they are experienced and tries to understand 
their interconnections. As he says, “We must avoid 
vicious bifurcation. Nature is nothing else than the deli¬ 
verance of sense-awareness. We have no principles what¬ 
ever to tell us what could stimulate mind towards sense- 
awareness. Our sole task is to exhibit in one system the 
characters and inter-relations of all that is observed.” 3 

Hut Whitehead does not accept the view held by some 
epistemological monists (e.g. some neo-realists) that our 
mind is like a passive search-light illuminating objects.* 
On the contrary he admits that perception, and the 
characters of objects perceived, are determined to a very 
great extent by the percipient, his body and mind. Nature, 
go to say, flows into the mind and flows out, transformed 
by it, into the panorama of perceived objects. Every 
sense-preeeption is determined by the spatio-tempoTal 

T lbid. 3 The Concept of Nature, p. 82. 

’ The Concept of Nature, p. 185. 

* Vide The Principles, p. 14. 
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position of the perceiver, the constitution of the perceivin® 
mechanism, senses, nerves, brain etc. and his previous 
ideas. 1 Yet we have no reason to reject what is perceived 
as merely apparent, for that is what we can hope to kno^ 
if we must know at all. 

It is a mistake to think of the perceiver and the 
perceived, as mutually independent. The bifurcation of 
the world into subjects and objects, is as erroneous as the 
bifurcation of Nature into the apparent and the real. The 
perceiver is a part of the world perceived. His perception 
is, therefore, nothing but a view of the universe as reflect¬ 
ed from one of its own fragments. Every one of such 
views has, therefore, also a right to be taken into account 
in the formation of a co-herent view or philosophy of the 
universe. 

But though the evidence of sense-perception must 
form the basis of our philosophy of nature, we have to sift 
it at every step ; we must purge it of some wrong inter- 
pre tat ions, vagueness and confusion 2 and explain it in a 
way consistent with our total experience. 

Whitehead finds it very necessary to remove some 
common misconceptions about knowledge. Knowledge is 
commonly thought to be passive, and to be very different 
from action. But it would appear, from what has been 
said above, that knowledge issues from a reciprocal inter¬ 
action between one part of reality and the rest of .reality. 
It is rather an active relation between a part and the 
whole, a kind of ‘self-knowledge” enjoyed by an element of 
the whole respecting its active relations with that whole. 
Whitehead, therefore, declares that “knowledge is merely 
the other side of action.”* 


Another common mistake about sense-perception is to 
ignore its reference to the percipient’s body, and consider 
its outward reference to obj'ects. Sense-perception, 
a dual character-—it refers at one end to the body, and 
at the other to the external object. It, therefore, reveal* 
both the sides. As we touch a stone we are as much. 


a Nature and 
* principles. 


PP‘ 
• 14. 


tr-a. 


Ibid, p. 64. 
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aware of a condition of the hand, as of the object touched. 
Similarly in other kinds of sensation. In the case of vision 
reference to the body, the organ of sight, is almost sup¬ 
pressed, and attention is directed to the object out there. 
But even there a little scrutiny reveals the stress and 
strain felt by the eye in seeing objects. 1 By neglecting 
this bodily reference one comes to neglect the continuity 
of the percipient with the rest of nature, and thinks that 
perception is the revelation of an object away from, and 
unrelated to, (the perceiver. In truth it is the revelation 
of an active relation existing between the perceiver and 
nature of which he is a part. 

Visual perception gives the misleading suggestion not 
only of a gulf between the observer and the observed, but 
also of the static and discrete nature of objects. Epis¬ 
temology generally attaches more importance to visual* 
than to other kinds of, perception, and philosophy follows 
suit by forming its conception of Nature on the pattern of 
visual objects. This is unfortunate. Vision comes last in 
the order of evolution, and many lower animals do not 
possess it at all. It is of course the most helpful for life, 
but it (throws the least light on the nature of reality.® 
Visual knowledge should, therefore, be checked and 
modified in the light of knowledge afforded of reality 
through (the other senses. 'And then we can realize that 
perception is really an active affair, an interaction be¬ 
tween the percepientfc and the perceived, that the perceiv¬ 
ed world is continuous with the perceiver, and moreover 
that objects perceived are inseparably connected and are 
undergoing changes. Such would be the notion, for 
example, of a man bom blind and knowing the world 
through active touch, smell, taste and sound. He would 
rather feel that he is moving and maintaining himself in 
streams of forces, (than find himself taking an isolated and 
static position in a motionless field of extension. 

Another epistemological mistake Whitehead tries to 
correct is the supposition that consciousness is the 
essence of mind, and all experience must be conscious. 

1 Nature and Ldfe, pp. 63f. * Ibid. p. 74. 
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“Mental operations do not necessarily involve conscious¬ 
ness 5 ’. 1 In fact consciousness represents only the highest 
phase ithat mind occasionally attains. Consciousness is a 
flickering- flame that arises from a back-ground of experi¬ 
ence or feeling. 3 This outlying region of the mind deter¬ 
mines to a great extent the nature of consciousness. It is 
this which forms its base and deserves, therefore, much 
more attention than philosophy generally gives to it. 
[Analysis of the non-conscious phases of mind supplies, as 
we shall see, a wealth of information which gives White- 
head’s philosophy a distinctive stamp. 

What is common to all phases of iriindi is called by 
him experience, and sometimes feeling, and he observes, 
therefore, “The principle that I am adopting is that con¬ 
sciousness presupposes experience, and not experience 
consciousness. 559 On this principle it becomes easy for 
him to understand the continuity between mind and life. 
Life is unconscious, but it possesses experience like mind. 
Even so-called inorganic processes involve an unconscious 
kind of experience, as we shall see. So experience is 
universal. IA.11 existence is continuous as Leibnitz correct¬ 
ly thought. 


With Locke and Leibnitz Whitehead believes that 
what is unconscious can gradually attain consciousness 
through a continuous process of increasing intensity. 
“There is nothing surprising in this conclusion; it happens 
daily for most of us, when we sleep at night and wake in 
the morning”. “We sleep; we are half-awake; we are 
aware of our perceptions, but are devoid of generalities in 
thought; we are vividly absorbed within a small region, of 
abstract thought while oblivious to the world around; we 
are attending to our emotions—some torrent of passion— 
to them and to nothing else; we are morbidly discursive 
in tihe width of our attention; and finally we sink back 
into temporary obliviousness, sleeping or shunned.* 54 
;; found; that • consciousness forms only a small 

:pu^--entire^ experience.. Philosophy is generally 



*Ib&. p. R78. 

^ Ifctd. pp. 224-5. 
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based on conscious experience, and misses, therefore, much 
that is of real informative value, and also the real signi¬ 
ficance of experience and consciousness. “In fact, most 
of the difficulties of philosophy are produced 1 by it.” 1 
Whitehead tries, therefore, to dive back into the complex 
elements of inarticulate experience not illumina ted by con¬ 
sciousness and yet not beyond the reach of our feeling 
and intuition. 


3. The basic Concepts of Reality 

Epistemology based on a correct interpretation of 
"knowledge and experience as suggested above furnishes 
the idea of a dynamic world in which all that is, is 
inseparably related. We know the world in so far as we 
are modified by the rest of the world, or rather as the 
world goes on through us. The entire world thus mani¬ 
fests itself through its part, each of us. 

The basic category in the conception of such a world 
would naturally be movement or process , not substance 
or fact which carries the idea of a static, finished entity. 
But here the question naturally arises what kind of move¬ 
ment or process ? We generally distinguish between 
movement in organic bodies, externally initiated, and 
movement of living organisms originating spontaneously 
from within. We do, moreover, sometimes speak of the 
movement of thought.. Whitehead does not like to treat 
such distinction as of any fundamental importance, though 
it may possess sufficient practical value. He is consistent¬ 
ly inspired by the idea of continuity running through all 
levels of r existence, lifeless matter, living matter and 
mind. The Justification for choosing such an attitude is 
that he finds in it a greater hope for a coherent interpre¬ 
tation of the universe, in its microsmic, as well as, macro- 
cosmic aspects. 

When all bodies, the so-called living and the non¬ 
living ones, have been reduced by science to configurations 
of energy mutually determining one another, the distinc- 

1 p. S26, 
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tion between spontaneous movement and externally initiat 
ed movement can not stand in the ultimate analysis 
“Existence is activity’* 1 and the activity of a so-called 
living body depends on the environment. It can no longer 
be treated as an isolated system. Influence is constantly 
flowing into the living body out of the non-living world, 
and the self-activity of the living body can scarcely be 
maintained on a closer view. Our body is sustained by 
the entire world around us without which its life would be 
unthinkable. 

In the same way our soul is sustained by the body 
and the external world in all its experiences and activities 
Experience is impossible without the world experienced. 
“lA.ll the emotions and purposes, and enjoyments, proper 
to the individual existence of the soul, are nothing other 
than the soul’s reactions to this experienced! world which 
lies at the base of the soul’s existence. Thus, in a sense, 
the experienced world is one complex factor in the com¬ 
position of many factors constituting the essence of the 
soul’*.* On the other hand “our experience of the world 
involves the exhibition of the soul itself as one of the com¬ 
ponents within the world.” 3 

There is thus “a unity of the body with the environ¬ 
ment, as well as a unity of body and soul into one 
person”. The fundamental essence of our experience dis¬ 
closes the ‘togetherness of things’ and! points to the truth 
of some ‘doctrine of mutual immenence’ of all things. In 
the ultimate analysis we cannot isolate the processes of so- 
called inorganic objects from those of living ones, and 
those of the latter from the processes constituting the soul, 
though these different kinds of processes do exhibit same 
peculiar characters and patterns which justify to a certain 
extent the distinction commonly made among them for 
practical purpose. The world! of reality is organically 
one. 

, . 3ptt:. describing, this world of process it is possible to 
take ;; pnr. ? key notion from the inorganic world dr the 

^Nature md IAfe t p. US. * Ibid. pp. 84L5. 
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world of life or that of mind, just as we please, and can 
thus attempt an explanation of the whole in the light of its 
particular aspect or part. The materialist chooses the 
first alternative, a vitalist like Bergson the second and an 
idealist the third one. Whitehead’s choice hovers about 
the second and the third, rather than the first. Of course 
like an emergent-evolutionist he tries to point out the 
characteristic peculiarities of each level of activity or 
process. But still he traces even in the lowest level of 
existence some inklings of the highest. Even in the acti¬ 
vities of so-called lifeless world he sees rudiments not only 
of living processes but also of feeling and experience. He 
repudiates the realistic ‘notion of vacuous actuality,’ 1 that 
is, the notion that a real thing can exist e devoid of subject¬ 
ive immediacy’, devoid of feeling. 

This idealistic leaning is the logical consequence of his 
method of approach to reality. We must approach, he 
holds, the world through our own body and mind, through 
our own living experience ; and the world gets known 
only to the extent, and in the manner, it runs through 
our own body-mind, that is, it expresses itself through our 
experience. We know the falling of a leaf from a tree or 
the movement of a man’s pulse in so far as we are stirred 
and moved by it. We find, tbUtefore, that some of the 
terms (e.g. experience, subject, emotion, enjoyment, 
satisfaction, feeling), Whitehead uses to describe the 
universal characters of all' processes, are what we usually 
use only of mental ones. This has proved a stumbling 
block to the understanding and acceptance of his philo¬ 
sophy. But once we grasp his method and point of view, 
■we should have no difficulty in following what he means* 
We must remember that he attempts to construct a cos¬ 
mology out of elements that enter into and constitute our 
experience not necessarily conscious. Therefore, “The 
key notion, from which such construction should start, is 
that the energetie activity considered in physics is the 

emotional intensity^ entertained in life.” 4 

1 Process and Reality, p- J®« 

29 


2 Nature and Life , p. 96. 
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Whitehead’s interpretation of the world is idealistic alsc 
in a subtler sense, a sense in which William James under¬ 
stands idealism, namely as, the tendency to understand 
the lower in the light of the higher. The present age is 
dominated by the spirit which inspired Darwin, and it is 
materialistic in so far as there is all through an attempt to 
understand the higher in terms of the lower, the end in the 
light of the beginning. In tearing himself away, from this 
current tendency, Whitehead shows the influence of the 
great Greek philosophers, 1 Plato and Aristotle, whose 
insight he frankly admires and follows. Dike these thin 
kers, therefore, he looks on the world as the expression of 
ideals, and. tries to discover the end dormant in the begin¬ 
ning, the form contained in matter or fact. 2 That is how 
he comes to treat the inorganic as a. latent embodiment of 
life and mind, towards the attainment of which it moves. 

lAU processes underlying the universe naturally appear 
to Whitehead as examples of 6 creative advance 9 . [Activity 
is never blind or aimless though it sometimes seems so to 
a superficial observer. The philosophic understanding 
aims at 6 piercing the blindness of activity* and discovering 
its meaning, purpose and aim, in >a word, the teleology 
behind it. Such teleological activity is the root of all 
special activities, inorgsmic, organic and mental. It is 
named by Whitehead Creativity , and is described as “the 
universal of all universals,” “the ultimate principle”, “the 
principle of novelty”. “The ‘creative advance* is the appli¬ 
cation of this ultimate principle of creativity to each novel 
situation which it originates.*’ 3 

One should not wonder why ‘creativity,* rather than 
some substance should be the starting point of Whitehead’s 
philosophy. For we have already seen the reasons that 
lead him to think that act or process is more fundamental 
than a fact dr a substance. It is sure that he admits the 
necessity of God for the creation of the actual world. But 
0ven the idea of Creator or God is based on creativity* God, 
^ creator is hut a concrete, determinate {form of creativity. 

pp. 58-4. 

. ' Ibid. p. 2&> 
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He is but the primordial actual form in which creativity 
is manifested for creating an actual and definite world. 
Creativity is, therefore, the underlying basic principle even 
behind God’s creation of the world. God is, therefore, 
described in this aspect , as “the primordial, non-temporal 
accident” of ‘creativity’. We shall discuss more fully later 
this conception of God. But let us try to understand now 
without referring to ‘God’, how far this dynamic principle 
of creativity can explain all facts of experience. 

The ultimate facts experienced- by us, those behind which 
our experience cannot go, and of which the world in space 
and time is made are the smallest bits of process called by- 
Whitehead actual occasions or actual entities. 1 They are 
described sometimes as sensible objects, 2 sometimes as 
‘drops of experience*. 8 An object of perception like a chair 
or a table is but a ‘society* or an interrelated system of 
innumerable actual entities. 4 Such an object occupies many 


points of space and many instants of time. A chair is 
s im ultaneously at different parts of space and endures 
through different moments of time. Now if we think of 
the smallest part of the chair as existing for the smallest 
period of time what we arrive at is a simple or atomic ele¬ 
ment or component of the chair, and such an atomic entity 
is called an actual entity. 5 It is the simplest bit of process 
experienced by us. 6 A chair is only a nexus of such 
processes or minute drops of experience, related 
among themselves in spatial and temporal ways. 

So a chair is experienced as extended in space and 
t im e. A s ens ation of colour or sound or smell, 
or a flash of imagination or emotion or thought 
would be ftfi example nearest to an actual occasion. 
Whatever example we try to mention turns out to be 
analysable into more than one actual occasion or dement 
of experience. Hence an exact example cannot be cited* 
But this does not mean that there is no such simple 
element of experience or process as an actual occasion. 
For, we cahnotresist the analysis of an actual composite 
into actual atomic elements, and had not these elements 


1 i Ibid. p. 24. 
*lbid. p. 87. 


3 Ibid. p. 101. 
a Ibid. p. 111. 


•Ibid. p. 2 
• I bid. p. 5®. 
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ot parts entered our experience, the composite whole 
would never have been experienced. 

The continuation of a chair through time is nothing 
but a continuous series of changing states we experience 
of it. This continuity enables us to recognize the chair as 
the same chair, inspite of its changing states. In the 
language of Whitehead the chair is composed of a con¬ 
tinuous procession of actual entities. One actual entity- 
yields place to another; there is, therefore, a succession or 
‘transition’ 1 of actual entities in the world. But there is 
no succession or change within each such entity, since by 
supposition, it is spatially and! temporally atomic and so 
not divisible into successive parts. An actual entity itself 
is, therefore, changeless. It is the ultimate creature of 
creativity. It only becomes, and perishes. It “cannot 
have any external adventures, but only the internal 
adventure of becoming. Its birth is its end,” 2 White¬ 
head’s conception of an actual entity, as he himself notes, 
resembles Leibnitz’s conception of monads, the difference 
being that^ ‘monads change’ whereas actual entities ‘mere- 
ly become’." Another difference, as we shall see, is that 
an actual entity is not self-enclosed or iwindlowless. 

In so far as the life of an actual entity is one moment 
or ‘occasion of experience’* it is also named an actual 
occasion. Its existence entails the minimum quantum of 
extension in respect of time and space. An interrelated 
series of actual entities, as illustrated by the continued 
existence of a molecule for a few moments, is called by 
Whitehead an event.*■ An actual occasion is the limiting 
point of an event. If we shorten the historic route of the 
molecule, the limit would be the molecule existing in one 
moment, and this would be an actual occasion-. A more 
complex organization of actual entities, than an event, is 
found! in what we call an- object such as a table. The 
table which we recognize as a particular table is analys- 
able both as a society* (or intimate group) of co-existent 

1 Ibid. p. 2f>S. a Ibid. p. 55. * Ibid. 

* Science and. the Modern World, p. 185 (Pelican) . 

* Process and Reality, pp. 101 and 111. 

* Ibid. pp. 47-8. 
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elements, in different parts of space and also as a con¬ 
tinuous succession of such societies during different 
moments of time. The unity of such an object depends 
on its recognizability by a perceiver. The atomic actual 
entities are the ultimate entities that we actually 
experience. 

Though an actual entity is an ultimate unit of ex¬ 
perience, and is, therefore, non-composite as felt , we can 
analyse by thought the various factors that must have 
combined to make this experience emerge into the world 
of existence. One, and the chief causal factor, must of 
course be creativity, the ultimate source of all creation. 
But creativity cannot produce an actual entity, say a 
colour, out of nothing. It must produce the colour out 
of the pre-existing world. But this world is also com¬ 
posed of other actual entities, which again are the previous 
products of creativity itself. The absolute freedom of 
creative activity is thus fettered by its own previous 
creatures, the actual entities. The future can be created 
only out of the present. Moreover in the production of 
any actual entity, not some, but all actual entities con¬ 
tribute their share of influence, though their effects are 
not all equally noticed. This is but a corollary of the 
theory of relativity previously discussed, according to 
which every event is related to, and is determined by, 
every other event in the world. Whitehead holds, there¬ 
fore, that for the birth of every actual entity the whole 
world is in travail. Each actual entity thus expresses the 
whole world. It should! be admitted, of course, that all 
that exists in the world is not related to the birth of every 
actual entity in the same way, for otherwise there would 
have been a mere repetition, and no variety, of actual 
entities. The relation and influence of every constituent 
of the world is not the same with respect to the production 
of any particular actual object. One is more intimately 
and directly related, another more remotely and indirect¬ 
ly. Such distinctions Whitehead recognizes as those of 
relevance, and says that the degree of relevance (of any 
particular actual object in respect of the birth of another) 
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varies from case to case. 1 Hence all products are not oi 
the same nature, though each is produced by the whole 
•world. The question why all actual entities are not 
equally usedl for the production of every entity does not 
arise if we remember that inspite of its partial dependence 
on given data or existing conditions, the creative activity 
remains partly free in respect of its modle of reaction to 
the data, it exercises this choice in novel ways on differ¬ 
ent occasions. 5 “Creativity is the principle of novelty”*. 

This activity by which the diverse elements of the 
world are synthesized and integrated! into the concrete 
unity of a new actual entity is a creative synthesis. The 
process by which such a concrete is produced is called by 
Whitehead conc7'escence. As he puts it: “Concrescence 
is the name for the process in which the universe of many 
things acquires an individual unity in a determinate rele¬ 
gation of each item of the ‘many’ to its subordination in 
the' constitution of the novel one.” 4 The production of 
new entities by new integration of the diverse existing 
elements of the world is then what is meant by concres¬ 
cence. 8 


We find, therefore, by analysing the internal compo¬ 
sition of an actual entity, two factors contributing to its 
becoming ; creativity and actual occasions composing the 
entire existing world- But when we consider the fact 
that out of an existing world of actual entities creativity 
has a choice of creating a particular actual entity rather 
than another, we must recognize a third factor too, name¬ 
ly alternative possible forma of synthesis. These forms 
as possibles are not existents, but non-temporal entities. 
They are n£med, by Whitehead, ‘eternal objects * or ‘poten¬ 
tials 9 , “The etemal objects are the pure potentials of 
the universe.”* 


'•■■ ■The recognition of this kind of entities is nothing new 
in philosophy. We have ‘form 9 as opposed to ‘matter* in 

of ‘essence* contrasted with f actu4 


'• ‘existence 9 

^ 60 and 206, 


in several other thinkers, e.g; 


p. 65. ‘ jfftid. p. 28. 

p f a®. *iw. & 
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Leibnitz and Kant. The justification for admitting this 
additional class will be clear from the following considera¬ 
tion. If a man is ashed to imagine a square or a circle he 
can imagine it; but if he is asked to imagine a square- 
circle, he cannot. That shows that imagination does not 
depend simply on the imagining act of the man but also 
on the intrinsic nature or essence or form of the thing to 
be imagined. A man can express or actualise through 
imagination, only what is possible, and not the impossible. 
The possible, then, must be admitted 1 to be the prior logi¬ 
cal condition of the actual. Given a free power of imagi¬ 
nation, only possibles can be imagined. Similarly given 
the creative power and materials, like the many actual 
entities, they can be synthesized only into forms which 
are possible. We must admit, therefore, possible forms in 
addition to pre-existing actual entities and creativity, in 
order that we can understand the birth of a particular kind 
of new actual entity. This is why Whitehead recognizes 
this additional class called eternal objects. These are 
eternal as possibles, just as triangles and their properties 
are eternal, and are logically prior to their actual dis¬ 
covery by a Euclid at a particular time. 

An eternal object is thus the definite form into which 
creativity casts, on any .particular occasion of experience, 
the material of the existing world (that is, the existing 
actual entities) for the production of a particular 
new actual entity. But. a new actual entity may 
be either objective e.g. a colour, or subjective, 
e.g. a feeling of pleasure; and each has a definite form of 
its own. So, Whitehead speaks of two primary kinds of 
eternal objects, objective and subjective. The sense-data 
(colour, sound, taste etc.) are eternal objects of the objec¬ 
tive kind. 1 Any “determinate way in which a feeling can 
feel” (e.g. “an emotion or an intensity, or an adversion, 
or an aversion, or a pleasure, or a pain”) is a subjective 
type of eternal object. 

We find, therefore, that no actual entity, having either 
a subjective or an objective form can emerge unless an 

* Ibid, pp. 84, 86 and 412-8. 
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eternal object enters into its composition to give it that 
particular form. This process of the Entering’ of the 
eternal object into the constitution of an actual entity is 
called by Whitehead ingression. 'As he puts it: “The 
term ingression refers to the particular mode in which the 
potentiality of an eternal object is realized in a particular 
actual entity, contributing to the definiteness of that 
actual entity . 991 

We had been diescribing so far the emergence of actual 
entities in an objective way. But to understand White¬ 
head’s conception more fully we must approach the mat¬ 
ter in the subjective manner, for, as we saw, his own 
approach is primarily subjective. The emergence of the 
world for him is nothing else than its emergence through 
experience. Entering into this subjective attitude we must 
realize that to say that creativity produces a new actual 
entity with the help of existing actual entities and eternal 
objects is only to express the fact that the creative 
energy pulsating within each of us synthesizes the impres¬ 
sions coming from all existing objects of the world into a 
definite form, andl thus there arises one experience of a 
definite colpur, sound or pleasure. Actual entities thus 
turn out to be 6 drops of experience’. As Whitehead puts 
it: et Each actual entity is conceived as an act of experi¬ 
ence arising out of data. It is a process of ‘feeling’ the 
many data, so as to absorb them into the unity of one 
individual ‘satisfaction’.” 2 

Every bit of experience within us can be regardled 
then as a bit of teleological process. Actual entities of 
the existing world supply the data which are sought to be 
unified, through the act of feeling, into one definite form, 
and the fruition of the effort, the satisfaction of the in¬ 
nate urge to create, is marked by the emergence of a 
novel actual entity in experience. The actual entity so 
achieved is, therefore, called in this aspect, a satisfaction. 
This feeling of satisfaction is the value which can be said 
to be the purpose of each creation. Value is the feeling 

1 Ibid. p. SI, et passim. 9 Ibid. p. 55. 
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tone emerging out of the actualization of the potential. “It 
is the ultimate enjoyment of being actual.” 1 

What we call ’a matter of fact’ and; conceive as a 
finished, static object of nature, is nothing hut an actual 
entity, in its completed phase, regarded in abstraction 
from the internal process leading to such completion and 
satisfaction." YV e disregard the underlying process and 
attend to the product achieved, we disregard concrescence 
and attend to the concrete. The world at a moment is 
nothing but a nexus or interrelated system of objects re¬ 
presenting co-existing satisfactions or ‘actual entities. 

No satisfaction is however absolutely final. 3 For, as 
we saw, out of the present universe of completed actual 
entities new ones are built by creative experience. There 
is a kind of complex dialectical growth here as in Hegel’s 
philosophy. An actual entity perishes as soon as its pro¬ 
cess of completion, through the synthesis of previous 
entities and eternal objects, is over. But in so far as it 
contributes to the formation of succeeding actual entities 
by becoming a potential material for it, its effect conti¬ 
nues in its products, the succeeding generations of 
objects. In this sense an actual entity, is said to pos¬ 
sess 'objective immortality’. 4 

As Whitehead rejects the conception of substance, 
there is no abiding soul. There are only successive expe¬ 
riences ; and a subject or knower is also nothing more than 
an experience itself regarded as performing the particular 
function of knowing objects, that is, holding the many 
data and reducing them, through feeling, into one object. 
Such experience belongs to an actual entity in its process 
of emergence. For the process of the birth of such an 
entity is nothing other than this unification of the exist¬ 
ing entities and eternal objects in an individual experience 
of a definite form. It appears, therefore, that an actual 
entity in this aspect of experiencing is itself a subject. 
As an experiencing subject the actual entity can be said 
to enjoy the process of creating itself out of its data. The 

1 Religion in the Making, p. S7. a Process and Reality, p. 35. 

1 Ibid. p. 155. * Ibid. pp. 40 and 305. 
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completion of its self-creation is a source of satisfac¬ 
tion. An actual entity can, therefore, be said to enjoy 
its self-emergence. Value is thus ingrained in the very 
existence of the activity of the actual entity. \As an 
entity which comes to exist through its own activity an, 
actual entity answers to the conception of substance found, 
for example, in Descartes. 1 An actual entity is thus a 
subject and substance in one. It is a« self-creative centre 
of experience. In so far as this subject emerges out ojf 
the pre-existing worldl of actual entities it is called by 
Whitehead a superject or subject-superject. 

Now the process of experiencing or perceiving by 
which an actual entity as a subject holds and absorbs each 
of the diverse data, Whitehead calls prehension (which 
literally means grasping or holding). “Each process of 
appropriation of a particular element’ 9 , says he, “is term¬ 
ed a prehension". 2 The actual entity as an experiencing 
subject holds or prehends the many data together to unify 
them into one experience. The diata for creation, as we 
saw already, are previously existing actual entities, and 
eternal objects. Prehensions are, therefore, of two kinds, 
namely prehension of existing actual entities (which he 
calls physical prehension) and that of eternal objects 
(which is called conceptual prehension). 8 

In creating itself an actual entity prehends or admits 
into its private immediate experience all actual entities 
whose influences are felt in different degrees of intensity. 
But as these can be synthesized only into some definite 
forms, only some of the eternal objects can be appro¬ 
priated.* 


There must be thus a process of selection of the rele¬ 
vant ingredients and rejection of the opposite. The admit¬ 
tance of the relevant is positive prehension, whereas elimi¬ 
nation of the irrelevant is negative prehension. Positive 
prehensions are also sometimes called feelings, in a narrow 
sense : :-;df ; the word. 1 What is eliminated or not allowed to 
enter into the experience of the moment exerts a Kii ff 





Ibid, p. sdfi. 
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negative influence on such experience, as we feel, for 
example, when we try to withdraw attention from some¬ 
thing claiming attention. Whitehead; observes, therefore,, 
that even a negative prehension colours the subject’s expe¬ 
rience to a certain extent. 

Now given the material or data for prehension and 
the selecting subject (the actual entity striving to emerge 
through feeling) the forms of experience or feeling of the 
subject may be of diverse possible kinds. The data may 
be felt and experienced in the form of an emotion (hor¬ 
ror, disgust etc.) or valuation, aversion, consciousness 
etc. 3 These forms in which the experience of the subject 
is enjoyed are called by Whitehead ‘subjective forms’. 
What would be the subjective form in which given data 
will be experienced (whether the completed process would 
be marked by a tone of feeling, thinking or evaluating or 
anything else) depends on the directing tendency 
inherent in the process. This is termed ‘subjective 

aim’. Every bit of activity being teleological, there must 
be an aim inherent in each actual entity as a subject. The 
subjective form of a particular actual occasion is, there¬ 
fore, said to be determined by its subjective aim. 3 The 
truth of this statement may be realized by considering the 
fact that an experience of ‘red colour’ may be to us an 
occasion for joy or disgust or horror or contempla¬ 

tion. It will all depend on the inherent mood or subjec¬ 
tive aim of the moment. This subjective aim is the “sub¬ 
ject itself determining its own self-creation as a creature”.* 
It should be borne in mind all through the above dis¬ 
cussion that experience, prehension, feeling, enjoyment, 
satisfaction, subjectivity, subjective form, subjective aim 
etc. do not necessarily entail the higher phase of mentality 
called consciousness. Experience in its most general 

aspect, as we saw previously, can be said to be common 

to all kinds of process or activity. The basic character of 
experience is the absorption or synthesis of the many data 
into a unity; and this process is not initially a conscious 
' OMfoV ; - V : •' ■ 

+Ibid. &L-2. * lbid. p. 32 and 84. 

‘ Ibid: p. 96. 


• Ibid. p. 25. 
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Feeling (in the widest sense) in its primitive and basic 
aspect, is similarly unconscious. The different elements 
that come to unite in a specific form of experience cqntri. 
bute their own feeling-tones which are unifiedl into a result, 
ant tone of feeling in an unconscious way. Higher grades 
of emotion alone are conscious. 

Perception also is not necessarily conscious. Primi¬ 
tive perception is fundamentally the sajme as primitive 
experience, a mere unification of the many data into a 
resultant unity. Subjectivity is also basically the recep¬ 
tion and absorption of data into the privacy of immediate 
experience, andi is not conscious in its lower phases. 

Consciousness really arises in conflict. Contrast 
among .the data presented for unification gives birth to 
consciousness. The contrast between the expected and 
the given, between what a thing “might be* and c is’ stands 
m the way of mere blind response of the subject and 
hampers its unconscious unification of the data. It calls 
for a higher grade of activity. The shock of contrast 
coming from the unexpected intensifies the struggle for 
-adjustment, and thus consciousness emerges. Whitehead 
observes, therefore* that consciousness comes to its peak 
in negative perception, like that of ‘a stone as not grey’/ 
where there is a clear contrast between the given and the 
expected or the missing. 

But except in such cases of contrast, the data get 
unified an new forms of combinations without any 
■conscious effort. Each datum that comes from the 
environment to the subject, comes as an impulse with a 
definite direction; and the experience or feeling generated 
in the subject is the resultant of these diverse impulses of 
the data, and! it also acquires a resultant intensity 
and direction. Each datum and blind feeling which thus 
arise from the data are therefore, deseribable in the 
language of physics as having the character of a vector, 
that is the character of coming from and pointing to a 
definite direction;.* . . •V' ■ ' 

a3;^i^^eKrig*; ;;aridl'' “experience’ are used by Whitebesd 

Ibid, pp,? Ibid.- pp.. 168 and ; 22t.: 
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almost synonymously. According to him ‘the primitive 
form of physical experience’, e.g. experience of a green 
colour, arises in the form of a blind emotion with green 
as its qualifying character, that is in the form of a green 
feeling , 1 That is why aesthetic feelings can be roused by 
artists by a display of colours. 

In developed conscious perception of physical objects 
colours, sounds, etc. are presented not as qualifying our 
experience or feeling but as external objects. They are 
objectified in such perceptual presentation. The objects 
stand out there illuminated by consciousness; but the 
process of objectification , the causal process lea din g to 
this consciousness, recedes into a dim back-ground. 

Yet even here the vector character of experience points 
backward to its source; and we are enabled to dive back 
into the dim back-ground to feel our intuitive wav into 
the causal factors and processes. As for Bergson, so for 
Whitehead, Metaphysics must unlearn the intellectual 
habit of searching for reality outside in objects which are 
posited there by our internal processes; and it must in¬ 
tuitively look within to feel the basic processes which lie 
at the root of objective reality. Intuition rather than the 
discursive intellect would supply the materials on which 
the metaphysical intellect can work to form a co-herent 
notion of the universe. 

Though this method is in a way subjectivistic, it does 
not end in solipsism of the present moment . 3 For the 
vector character of feeling points backward to its past 
and forward to it£ potential future and thus rescues the 
experient subject from its imprisonment in the present 
occasion. 

4. The Perceived World 

The macrocosmic world presented to us in conscious 
perception is composed of, andi therefore analysable into 
innumerable actual entities. We have so far concentrated 
on the internal constitution of an individual actual entity, 
and found that it is a complex organizing process that 
synthesizes all prehensions of other actual entities 
and eternal objects into a new entity. An actual entity is 

1 ibid. p. 227. * Ibid. p. 406. 
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•compared \>y Whitehead to a cell, a microscopic organism. 
The world is, therefore, like a multicellular organism. As 
a nexus of diverse actual entities, the world is itself like 
.an actual entity. It is an organic unity of experience 
welding its many components into a complex system. The 
universe has an organic structure, therefore, in its minut¬ 
est parts, as well as a whole. To understand it completely 
it is necessary to know not only the internal constitution 
of each actual entity but also the mutual relations among 
the diverse entities and their consequent properties. In 
other words the microcosmic and macrocosmic aspects of 
the universe must be understood in a coherent way. 

The very first character that strikes us when ,we pass 
from an individual actual entity to the woTld composed 
of such entities is its extensiveness. We may wonder how 
out of atomic, units of actual entities lacking extension 
there could arise extension in the iwhole composed by 
them. But such a doubt should not puzzle us if we re¬ 
member that an atomic actual entity is reached only by 
analysing consciously experienced wholes which are extend¬ 
ed in space and time. In conscious thought we do not 
start with atomic units, but reach them by continuous 
conceptual division of the given. 'And what is given in 
experience, Whitehead points out, in agreement with Wil¬ 
liam James and Bergson, is always a whole which can be 
divided into component parts, and is not an indivisible 
atomic element . 1 Every process of becoming, experienced 
by us, can be analysed into earlier and later parts, though 
the process is ecxtperienced primarily as none whole. Every 
bit of tinne we can perceive, is an epoch composed of, and 
divisible into, parts, and is not an indivisible instant. 
Every object occupying an epoch of time also has a volume 
of space which is divisible into smaller parts. We should 
not forget, therefore, that an actual entity is an element 
occurring in a more inclusive whole possessing extension. 
Moreover, yre should also remember that though from the 
Jshfed^tiye sidle an actual entity is a unit of fcafperience 
^y^ffrom rtheVohjieotive sidle; it is analysable .into a series 
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■of prehensions appropriating the diverse data. Thus when 
we analyse the genesis and internal contents of s the 
actual entity its subjective unity or the unity of experience, 
relaxes into, and mainfests thus, a multiplicity of con¬ 
tents, the integration of which can be conceived by us 
only in an extended or enduring series of prehensions. 
-Extension is, therefore, an inescapable fact connected with 
the environment and internal constitution of an actual 
entity. 

The world) revealed to us in perception is an extensive 
continuum. It is experienced, of course, as one whole. 
But this whole is divisible into components which, as we 
saw previously, are ultimately actual entities. There¬ 
fore, the world can be termed an extensive nexus of actual 
-entities. 

The characteristic of an extensive continuum is that 
in it “many objects can be welded into the real unity of 
one experience . 551 Being a system containing many com¬ 
ponents it is divisible, though not initially given as 
-divided or discrete. Whitehead takes great pains to 
show that this characteristic is common to both time-order 
and space-order. Extension is commonly believed to be 
only spatial in character. But time also involves exten¬ 
sion in so far as it entails the unity of a multiplicity of 
components, which is experienced as one but is divisible 
into different moments. Extension, therefore* is a general 
scheme which underlies both space and time. Space is 
the order in which a multiplicity of contemporary actual 
entities is experienced), time is the order in which a multi¬ 
plicity of. successive actual entities is experienced, experi¬ 
ence in each case being of a whole, which is divisible into 
multiplicity of components. This conclusion demon¬ 
strates the .truth of the scientific theory of relativity th at 
space and lime are one at bottom. Whitehead elaborately 
works out this theory and tries to show in successive works 
how all spatial and temporal concepts, namely of surfaces, 
lines and points^ and of durations and instants can be 
-derived from a common scheme of extension by the pro- 

" " ibid. p. 93. , 
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cess of abstraction. As he put it i n 

earlier work, “Time is known to me as 

abstraction from the passage of events. The iimdiT 
mental fact which renders this abstraction possible is the 
passing of nature, its development, its creative advance 
and combined with this fact is another characteristic of 
nature, namely the extensive relation between events 
These two facts, namely the passage of events and the 
extension of events over each other, are in my opinion the 
qualities from which time and space originate as abstrac 
tions .” 1 

The world is a continuous process in which multitudes 
of actual entities are emerging and perishing every 
moment. By disregarding its fluent nature, we conceive 
its existence at an instant, and get the idea of a static 
system of interrelated contemporary entities. Space is 
thus separated from time by abstraction; it is a 
mere cross-section of the fluent world, viewed at an instant. 
Concentrating again only on the aspect of fluency or the 
succeeding stages of the world we conceive time divorced 
by abstraction from space. But every concrete experi¬ 
ence we have in life has a duration, the contents of which 
are divisible both as co-ordinate contemporary entities, 
and also as successive ones. In fact it is neither like a 
surface of extension, nor like a line of succession, but as a 
fluent stream analysable into both space-order and time- 
order. 

But into whichever order this fluent mass of experience 
is by abstraction divided, the common character of exten¬ 
sion cannot be obliterated. Bach portion of time or space 
as a whole pervades or extends over its parts, and each 
part over its own parts and so on; and the smallest part 
that we can actually reach by this continuous process is 
still a whole, however small, extending over its own 
parts . 2 This is so, because the experience which we divide 
is itself a whole encasing smaller wholes, each of which 
again contains still smaller wholes composed of their own 
parts. In other words, the world in its wholeness and in 
its parts reveals the structure of an actual entity; and 

1 The Concept of Nature, p. 84. 

a Vide The Principle's of Natural Knowledge, p. 105, for diagrams. 
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space and time are nothing but the abstract ways of con¬ 
ceiving the relations among the composite and the compo¬ 
nent actual entities. 

We find then that this conception rejects the theory 
of space and 1 time as receptacles and as being absolute. It 
conforms to the relative conception of space-time as 
mutually inseparable relations among entities. But where¬ 
as the ordinary relative theory conceives these entities as 
bits of matter, Whitehead dynamically conceives them as 
processes of actual entities or the nexus of such entities. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that as experience is 
always relative to a subject, space and time are also re¬ 
lative to the particular subject. Whitehead discards, 
therefore, the ordinary idea of simple location, and> re¬ 
places it by the conception of relative location, that is lo¬ 
cation with relation to the standpoint of the percipient 
actual entity. 4e When Dr. Johnson ''surveyed mankind 
from China to Peru 5 , he did it from Pump Court in London 
at a certain date 55 . 1 Thus, ‘Each actual occasion defines 
its own actual w T orldi from which it originates. No two 
occasions can have identical actual worlds 55 . 2 The concep¬ 
tion of an actual world for all percipients, that is a public 
world, is the result of an abstraction of the world from the 
standpoint of a particular percipient . 3 

But yet it is not impossible that there should be a 
great deal in common between the worlds of two percipients, 
since the actual occasions out of which my world of this 
moment is constructed enter into the constitution of your 
world of that moment too. In fact I, the percipient entity 
along with my world may become included in your world 
the next moment, as every actual entity of the previous 
moment exerts its influence bn the making of your world’.* 

The distinction between the subjective and the objec¬ 
tive, the private and the public, can thus be bridged over 
to a great extent to make inter-subjective communication 
possible. But it cannot be eradicated, since like the 

1 The Principles , p. IS. 

3 Process, p. 299. 

8 Ibid. p. 325. 

* Ibid. 
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convex and concave sides of the same curve, there are 
always two possible views of an individual actual entity 
as well as the universe. An actual entity considered in 
■reference to itself, as privately enjoying its process of se lf 
creation is a subject. All facts regarding this aspect of 
it are private or subjective. On the other hand, in so far 
as it refers to facts beyond itself, it reveals a world called 
objective or public. This is the only acceptable and 
reasonable meaning of objectivity. The physical world of 
the scientist is the worldl that is revealed to each scientist 
as objective. There is nothing like a world independent 
of all observers, a world-in-itself. Apparent nature is the 
only nature we know. “But we may drop the term 
apparent; for there is but one nature, namely the nature 
which is before us in perceptual knowledge ”. 1 

The nature that appears in my perception now is the 
product of the nature of the previous moment acting on 
my mindi. Nature as cause flows into the mind and nature 
as effect flows out of it and stands out before it recreated. 
The world is thus perpetually perishing and creating itself 
through every centre of experience, each actual entity. It 
is being constantly gathered into the unity of an individual 
experience and shooting forth re-diversified as objects of 
that experience. “The world expands through recurrent 
unifications of itself, each, by the addition of itself, auto¬ 
matically recreating the multiplicity anew .” 2 Such is the 
nature of creative advance. 

It is easy to ignore the basic nature of this process and 
lapse back into the ordinary notion of advance taking place 
in the serial order; and the mistake would be fatal to the 
correct understanding of Whitehead . 3 Time as a series of 
successive occurrences, or space as a relation of co-existing 
ones, are but the forms in which co-ordinate actual entities 
(arranged one after another or side, by side) are experienc¬ 
ed. It is then a relation of actual entities, as accomplish¬ 
ed products, among themselves. The process of the becom¬ 
ing, growing or experiencing of an actual entity is not 

1 The Concept, p. 40. 

“Process, p. 405. 

a Ibid. p. 48. 
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extended in time or space. It is a unitary act. It can be 
divided only artificially or theoretically into r successive 
prehensions, but not given as, or primarily experienced as, 
extended or divided. Creative advance does not therefore 
imply a serial succession in physical time (that is time as 
an extended order). Here Whitehead’s conception comes 
very near that of Bergson. Neither the elan -vital nor crea¬ 
tivity advances in the linear way. For both, the past 
history of the world is not left behind, but gathered up in 
the present moment; progress is like that of a snow ball, 
swelling as it is rolling along. But whereas Bergson’s 
stress is on the bursting forth of the one into the many, the 
direction of creativity being from the centre to the circum¬ 
ference, Whitehead, a pluralist and relativist, tries to stress 
both the passing of many into the one (the subjective 
unity of the experient), and the projection of the many 
again out of that one, the two moments being organically 
related and conceived as inseparable. 

The problem of causation among objects of nature 
has proved a great puzzle to many philosophers. When 
these objects are regarded as independent entities, it 
becomes unintelligible how one of them can produce an¬ 
other. As Bradley shows in the form of a dilemma, if the 
cause is identical with the effect, there is no causation worth 
the name, and if it is different how can the one give rise to 
something different from itself? The organic philosophy of 
Whitehead does not experience such a puzzle, because it 
denies the basic assumption of independent objects of 
nature, and holds the opposite theory of the relativity or 
mutual i mman ence of all things . 1 Occurrences are not de¬ 
tached from one another, but organically related. On each 
occasion or entity, all entities of the world past and present 
shed their direct or indirect influence. The whole antece¬ 
dent world, and not a particular part of it alone, combines 
to produce or cause a particular occasion. The alternative 
possible forms of combination explain the possibility of 
novel creation and advance. The laws of nature which pos¬ 
sess ‘relative stability 9 and yet make room for novelty, 

1 Nature and Lnfe, p. 87 f. 
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become also more intelligible. Since in this view, there is 
a good deal in common between the total antecedent world 
causing one entity and that causing another, effects 
take place more or less in the same manner and nature 
appears uniform. But in so far as these antecedents are 
not exactly similar, there is the possibility of new effects 
as well. Creative advance means, therefore, also emergent 
evolution through the different levels of existence, beginning 
with the barest experience devoid of consciousness and end¬ 
ing with the highest degree of human self-consciousness. 

“None of the laws of Nature gives the slightest evidence 
of necessity .” 1 These laws are the average modes of Na¬ 
ture’s behaviour observed by men during a. particular span 
of existence, andl “after a sufficient span of existence our 
present laws will fade into unimportance .” 2 The laws are 
“the statistical expressions of the prevalent types of inter¬ 
action .” 3 

The most general truths illustrated by the behaviour 
of inanimate, animate and conscious beings are that there 
is activity or process everywhere, that every process is intel¬ 
ligible as a creative advance towards the realization of 
an aim, and that {realization of the aim is an enjoyment of 
self-creation for the emergent entity. To understand the 
world more fully we should turn to the conception of God* 

. 5. God 

We* saw that a novel actual entity is born by the hew 
synthesis of existing actual entities into a novel form. 
The possible forms of new synthesis, that is, eternal objects, 
are unlimited* Therefore a decision or limitation is neces¬ 
sary as to the particular form in which the new synthesis 
will occur, i.e., as to the particular eternal objects which 
will be made to ingress into- the existing actual entities. 
This decision is caused, We said! so long, by the subjective 
-.airh; ; ':Qf •^aetiia.l entity, that is, the inherent aim 

wjhich is ^sought tb be! satisfied on ./that Occasion by 
• ^^^;|a^^S4vi;ihe^:actual entity in question- Each actual 
: admittedto ; 'have' ^a ^ self-creative* subjective 

Process and ReaUtv, ■ 
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aim of its own, determining its own specific order of con¬ 
crescence or synthesis. But this is only a fragmentary view 
explaining the emergence of each isolated actual entity. 
When we consider further the fact of the creative 
advance of the world as a whole through con¬ 
tinuous births of many, mutually adjusted, actual entities 
we have to recognize not simply the individual subjective 
aims that regulate the diverse entities separately, but a 
common subjective aim realizing itself through the specific 
aims of individual entities and thus making the universe 
possible as a continuous and harmonious series of 
satisfactions. This ultimate principle from which the 
subjective aims of individuals may be conceived to be de¬ 
rived is termed God by Whitehead. God so conceived is, 
therefore, the inward directing or controlling force behind 
the creation of each actual entity, God is the ultimate 
principle that decides which of the infinite possible forms 
should go to constitute each actual entity. He determines 
in what manner the many actual entities of the present 
will be synthesized into each actual occasion of the next 
moment. He is, therefore, called the principle of limita¬ 
tion or “the principle of concretion . 9 ’ 1 Without this 
directing principle we cannot understand) why there should 
at all be any creative advance making foT determinate, 
novel creations, nor how there could be an orderly evolu¬ 
tion of an organic whole of creation in which different actual 
entities are harmoniously blended into varying patterns. 
God is responsible for the order, harmony and progressive 
continuity of the universe. He is constantly guiding the 
universe from within. . “He is the binding element of the 
world.” 

Hut this conception of God is also reached in another 
way. The eternal objects presupposed by the world form 
a logically interrelated, harmonious system of po tentials." 
In accordance with the basic principle of Whitehead’s 
philosophy we cannot think of any reality without a sub¬ 
jective core of experience, nor think of any system, or 

1 Ibid . pm S45 and p. 488* v 

Science and the .blodern Wond » Chap* a# 
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unity in multiplicity, without reference to some actual 
unifying experience or feeling. Therefore the totality of 
eternal objects implies some actual experience in which it 
is felt and by which it is grasped and unified. But it can¬ 
not be the experience of any created actual entity, since 
eternal objects are logically prior to the emergence of such 
actual entities. Therefore iwe have to suppose some prim¬ 
ordial, basic experience in which the eternal objects are 
first conceived and realized. This primordial entity is 
Godl. God in this aspect is prior to the world of created 
entities; He is its presupposition. Eternal objects have 
their being in God’s conceptual feeling. His mind is thus 
the embodiment of all eternal objects or possibilities which 
would be actualized in the world. The “ideal world of 
conceptual harmonization is merely a description of God 
himself. Thus the nature of God is the complete concep¬ 
tual realization of the realm of ideal forms.” 1 But this 
primordial experience of God cannot be conscious, since con¬ 
sciousness cannot arise without prehensions of other actual 
entities. The realisation of eternal objects by God at this 
stage is through unconscious conceptual feeling which may 
be regarded as the first example of the creative process. 
God in the primordial aspect is, therefore, said to be the first 
actualization or manifestation of creativity. He is the 
primordial actual entity. 

But Godl is not simply prior to the world. In another 
sense he also penetrates into it. As actual entities of the 
world emerge, they are experienced by God- The actual 
entities thus react on, or become related to the totality of 
eternal objects, the primordial nature of God, and give 
rise to a complete conscious experience in which all actual 
entities and all eternal objects get synthesized. The dis¬ 
tinction between this divine experience, andl that of an 
ordinary actual entity is that in divine experience all 
actualities are experienced in all possible forms, whereas in 
ordinary experience all actualities are experienced in some 
specific forms to the exclusion of the rest. God in this 
aspect is a concrete realization of all possibilities through 

‘ Religion in the Making, p. 188. 
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all existent entities. This aspect as being the product of 
and subsequent to, the primordial one is called the 6 con¬ 
sequent nature' of God. It is necessary to re m ember both 
Lhese aspects of God to have a complete conception of 
divinity. Like every actual entity, which can be regarded 
as both cause and effect, as the process of concrescence as 
"well as the concrete generated, God may be regarded as 
both the Creator prior to the world, and the constant 
companion of the world. The world not only emanates 
h’om God, but also returns bscx to God to be enjoyed 
in its entirety in all possible forms. As each actual 
entity feels and enjoys its own process of creation 
individually, so Gcd too takes it up compietelv into his 
own all-comprehensive experience and enjoys the creation 
of the world as a whole. It is in fact through such all- 
inclusive divine feeling or experience that the world comes 
to exist as one whole of interrelated actual entities. It is 
also in this way that God emerges as a conscious actual 
entity, realizing His infinite potentiality through the 
actualities of the world. As the world progresses through 
creative advance, so does God too, descending into th e 
world of each moment or epoch and renewing his experience 
by receiving into himself each new world. liaised to the 
status of being the object of God’s im mediate experience, 
the world rises above the flux of time. For, time is but 
the relation among succeeding actual entities. The world 
thus becomes immortal or everlasting in God. The mul¬ 
tiplicity of discrete finites composing the world is synthe¬ 
sized in the unity of divine vision or immediate experience, 
and thus it is raised above the space-time order, which 
obtained among those finites. The world is thus immor¬ 
talized or deified at every moment of creative advance. 
God saves the world from utter destruction. 

But, “Neither God, nor the World, reaches static com¬ 
pletion. Both are in the grip of the ultimate metaphysical 
ground, the creative advance into novelty. Either of them 
God and the World, is the instrument of novelty for 
the other.” 1 


1 Process, etc. p. 493-4. 
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Whitehead finds in the above conception of God and 
the world a synthetic vision which renders intelligible the 
different one-sided and conflicting views current amiong 
philosophers and mystics. If we bear in mind the two 
aspects of God, primordial and consequent, and the two 
aspects of the world as well, the world as the multipli¬ 
city of separate actual entities existing in space-time, and 
the world synthesized into a unity above space-time in 
the vision of God, we can reconcile many apparently con¬ 
tradictory views we find in different philosophies and re. 
ligions. Whitehead concludes, therefore, that we should 
equally emphasize the two opposite aspects of God, and 
of the world, and then the ultimate truth about them 
can be expressed only in the form of some such antithe¬ 
tical, apparently opposite, statements, as follows: 

“It is as true to say that God is permanent, and the 
world fluent, as that the world! is permanent and God is 
fluent. It is as true to say that God is one andl the world 
many, as that the world is one and God many. It is as 
true to say that in comparison with the World, God is 
actual eminently, as that in comparison with God, 
the World is actual eminently. It is as true to 
say that the world is immanent in God, as that God is 
immanent in the world. It is as true to say that God 
transcends the World, as that the World transcends God. 
It is as true to say that God creates the world, as that 
the World creates.” 1 

In these antithetical statements we find the many 
opposite and controversial views regarding God. Accord¬ 
ing to Whitehead such religious controversies flourish 
only by a one-sidedi view of God and the world, and 
when we care to look at them from the two opposite 
sides, opposition would give place to a mere contrast of 
divergent aspects which require each other and supple¬ 
ment each other. 

Whitehead’s conception of God is unique. But he 
tries to Show that all the essential conceptions of God in 
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traditional religions are to be found here, provided we 
aTe prepared to see things in new lights. The con¬ 
ception of God as creator, answers to Whitehead's idea of 
God, in the primordial aspect. The world is but the 
actualization of the eternal possibilities envisaged by God 
and the particular form in which it is actualized is also 
determined bv the directive force of God's decision. On 
the other hand the conception of God as the goal of the 
universe also gets some support in Whitehead's concep¬ 
tion of the consequent nature of God, especially in the 
thought that as the world of actual entities is born, it is 
experienced and enjoyed by God in the light of the tota¬ 
lity of eternal objects, that is in every possible way, in 
bis infinite wisdom, and thus the world is re-absorbed by 
God; the world returns to God. In so far as God is an 
actual entity experiencing the world. He may be regard¬ 
ed as a continuous subjective process of experience hav¬ 
ing an aim and purpose to realize. In this sense the 
conception of God as person is supported by Whitehead. 
Again his idea of God as absorbing or taking up into his 
infinite experience every actual entity born in the world 
lends support to the idea of God as a kind companion who 
saves all creatures from ruin inspite of their apparent 
perishing. Everything born, becomes an element in the 
infinite and immortal experience of God. God, moreover, 
-can be described as e the poet of the world' 1 since it is His 
harmonious vision of eternal objects (that is, the possibili¬ 
ties) which guides the creation of the world. 

WhiteheadPs conception of God has thus a very wide 
appeal. It is not only for the metaphysician and the 
theologian, but also for the poet and the mystic. The ap¬ 
peal has been all the more effective because of its coming 
from a scientific authority. It has been regarded, how¬ 
ever, with some suspicion by some philosophers who find 
in it an example of careless use of words, and unclear think- 
ing. 2 

* Whitehead is frankly conscious of the shortcomings of 


1 Ibid. p. 490. 

* Vide L. S. Stebbing^s review 
p. 475, 1980. 


of Process and Reality in Mind, 
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his thought and expression, but he would only ask his 
readers to bear in mind that '‘Philosophy is an attempt to 
express the infinity of the universe in terms of limitations 
of language . 9,1 Remembering the stupendous nature of the 
task and the vastness of the data—from life, science, art, 
religion and philosophy—upon which he has drawn to build a 
synthetic philosophy of the universe, one would rather like to 
give a large measure of assent to the verdict, “The philosophy 
of organism is the ultimate intellectual achievement of the 
nineteenth century. The centuries to come will profit far 
more than we.” 2 With special regard to his philosophy of 
religion, it should be mentioned that, like William James 
and unlike most western philosophers, Whitehead draws, 
for his data, not only on Christianity but also other forms 
of religion and tries to evolve his thoughts which might, 
therefore, be unintelligible from the point of any one of 
them. Rut of course he tries always to adjust these thoughts 
also to his general philosophy of the world to have a har¬ 
monious view. 

The history of religions shows four main kinds of 
expressions of religion: ritual, emotion, belief and 
rationalization of beliefs into a system. But all of these 
are based on some religious experience or insight which 
consists in realizing, in different forms and degrees, the 
existence of some permanent order behind perishing events, 
some harmony in the apparently chaotic world, some guidi- 
ing principle and purpose behind our acts and the changes 
in nature. Such experience is nothing but the vision of God 
as immanent in the world. This is the starting point of 
religious faith which, if genuine and sincere, creates in the 
individual the enthusiasm for reforming life and bringing it 
in tune with God by stressing the eternal, imperishable and 
harmonious elements 1 of. existence. So, “Religion is the art 
and theory of the internal life of man, so far as it depends 
on the man himself and whdt is permanent in the nature of 
things.” 3 The core of genuine religion, stripped of dogmas, 
churches, rituals and collective enthusiasms which are only 

1 The :PHt. of A. N. Whitehead. p. 14. * Ibid. p. 124. 

3 Religion in the Making, p. 6. 
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outer trappings—consists in the sincere effort for self-im¬ 
provement carried by oneself in isolation and detachment. 
Whitehead says, therefore, 4 ’Religion is what the individual 
does with his own solitariness." 1 

This brief account of Whitehead's philosophy does little 
justice to his profound thoughts which can be mastered 
only by years of patient study of his original works. But it 
may be found sufficient for a rough idea of his main posi¬ 
tion. Though elements of his thought are traceable to 
other thinkers, they emanate so spontaneously from his 
basic principles, and they have been so harmoniously 
blended by the one steady vision that lies behind his philo¬ 
sophy, that they all appear intrinsic to his system. 


CHAPTER X 


LOGICAL POSITIVISM 

1. The Origin of the Movement 

One of the most recent lines along which contemporary 
thought has been developing is that of logical positivism, 
sometimes also called logical (or logisti'cjT * empm<nKr*'K 
it we find united in a peculiar way the empiricism of Hume, 
the positivism of Comte and Mach, and the logical 
analysis of the type initiated at Cambridge by Moore, Rus¬ 
sell, Wittgenstein,and Whifehead, and on the Continently 
Frege and others. The adherents of this trend of thought or¬ 
ganized themselves into a philosophical group at Vienna 
in 1928. The group became known as the Viennese Circle 
(Der Wiener Kreis). The prominent members of this 
group were Moritz Schlick,. Otto Neurath and Rudolf Car¬ 
nap. The movement gradually spread, and Prague, War¬ 
saw andi Lwow became some of its active centres. Hans 
Reichenbach founded a centre also in Berlin. 1 At Oxford 
the movement found a staunch advocate in A. J. Ayer. In 
America also it has found some sympathizers Uke C. W. 
Morris. 2 Political vicissitudes on the continent have 
thrown the youthful movement out of gear, and two great 
advocates of it, Rudolf Carnap and Otto Neurath, have 
transferred! their activities to America by organizing a re¬ 
presentative body of scientists and philosophers to produce 
an International Encyclopedia of Unified Science , several 
volumes of which have been already published. 

The official programme on which the Viennese circle 
was first organized had two principal aims, to provide a 
.sebum foundation for the^scienceSj, andl tp demonstrate the 

‘For- historical accounts of the origin of the movement, see 
articles byErnest Nagel in The Jmmal of Philosophy (£*?•■* 
March, 1986), An Examination of . Logical Positivism by Wein¬ 
berg, ahdvBla^k’a Introduction to Eng. trans. of Carnaps The 
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meaninglessness of metaphysics. 1 The method employed 
for realizing this double aim was logical analysis, specially 
of language. It is this method which mainly distinguishes 
this new movement from the positivism and empiricism, 
of earlier times. It is distinguished, for instance, from 
the empiricism of Hume by the fact that while Hume based 
his philosophy on the psycological analysis of experience, 
these" new empiricists base their theories on fhe logical 
analysis of it. Again while earlier positivists objected to 
metaphysical speculation either because it is unprofitable 
or because its truths cannot be proved, the new positivists 
objec t to it because logical analysis of metaphysicsal lan¬ 
guageconvinces them that all metaphysical propositions 
are meaninglessT The anti-metaphysical attitude of logical 
positivism is, therefore, more radical. It dismisses meta¬ 
physical quetions themselves as nonsensical, so that the 
question of their solution does not at all arise. 

2. The Conception of Meaning 

To understand this peculiar attitude it is necessary to 
consider the positivist’s conception of meaning. This con-., 
ception is first developed by Ludwig Wittgenstein through 
the logical analysis of languagfe and experience m his cele¬ 
brated treatise Tractatus Logico-PhUosophicusr He points 

( out that language is the symbolic representation of facts 

———-*.. —y - I, |'' f '/ 1 " "iri'i r ' - . ■* | i » ■ i--"—f i' ~ V -i 

experienced. It can be analysed into significant assertions 
called propositions, and all propositions can be shown by 
further analysis to consist of some elementary proposi¬ 
tions. Every elementary proposition, Wittgenstein holds, 
is a jpicture^of some" atomic factT'eXperienced. The world 
is composedfof such facts, and can be completely analysed 
into them. 4 By a fact he means * what th e ^caso 
is 5 , that which makes a proposition true. Now" as a propo- 

1 VideWemberg,An Examination, etc. ; ^ , 

? Written in 1918 (in Vienna^ now available in English along with' 
jie ori ginal German, in Eejgan Paul’s International Library 
series, ■■ 

““The proposition is a picture of reality.”—Tractatus, p. 63 (Kegait 
Pauled. 1938). ■ 

f “The world is the totality of facts, not of things.” “The world 
divides into facts.”—-Ibid. p. 31. 
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sition represents a relation, the fact which makes such a 
relation true must itself be relation of objects in reaUtv 
Even 4e an atomic fact is a combination of objects. 
proposition, this book is blue, can be true only if a book is 
experienced as blue. Eogical analysis of the world of 
experience as pictured by propositions asserting the exist¬ 
ence- of the world brings us thus to facts (or objects relat. 
ed) as the ultimate constituents of the world. This posi¬ 
tion is different from that of Hume. For Hume analyses 
experience psychologically, not logically, and finds simple 
impressions (not propositions) to be the ultimate elements 
of it, and these impressions, according to him, yield the 
knowledge of non-related sense objects (like blue colour) 
and not of any fact or combination of sense objects (like 
4 this object having a blue colour’). * 

Now if it is true that all propositions are completely 
analysable into ultimately simple propositions which again 
picture the simple or atomic facts of the world experienced 
by us, it follows that the ultimate referents or objectives 
of propositions are empirical facts. A proposition which 
does not refer, to 4 a.ny state of affairs’ i.e. any fact of 
experience is, therefore, no proposition at all; it fails of its 
purpose by failing to express any sense. 8 It is then a 
nonsensical expression, a pseudo-proposition. Wittgen¬ 
stein does not of course mean that to have sense a propo¬ 
sition must have a corresponding fact in reality, for in that 
case all proposi tions would be true,’and there couldl be no¬ 
thing like false propositions. Even a false proposition pos¬ 
sesses sense, and) that because it has for 
its apparent objective some fact of experience. While the. 
truth of a proposition requires that it should agree with 
reality, the sense of a proposition requires that it should 
at least refer to possible empirical facts. 

Wittgenstein’s conception of meaning is summed up 
by the dictum c Thesense of a proposition, is Jhe 
of its verification. 9 Though this dictum sounds rather odd, 

1 Ibid. p. 81. 

* ‘This proposition, has such and such a sense’ — "This proposition 
represents such and such a state of affairs’— Ibid. p. 69. 
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ii* logically follows from Wittgenstein’s conception of pro¬ 
position as a pictorial representation of experienced facts 
For in this conception ‘‘to understand a proposition is to 
snow what is the case, if it is true** 1 , that is, what facts it 
s< ands for, which can be expected to be observed or expe¬ 
rienced if the proposition is true. But the method of veri¬ 
fying the proposition is also to observe such facts. Hence 
the very experience which can verify a proposition is also 
that which constitutes its sense. 

This verificational theory of meaning supplies the 
point of departure to the positivists of the Viennese circle. 
They utilize this theory for demonstrating the meaningless¬ 
ness of metaphysics, as well as for clarifying the proposi¬ 
tions of science. 

3. The Elimination of Metaphysics 

By metaphysics these positivists mean theorv of reality 
lying beyond experience. The •fundamental postulate of 
metaphysics’ is that there is ‘a super-(or hinter) pheno¬ 
menal reality.’ 2 As all significant propositions are ulti¬ 
mately reducible to (what Carnap calls) protocol sfaie- 
rnents 3 , that is, simple propositions which are immediately 
derived from, and verifiable in, experience, no proposition 
which is not so reducible to empirically verifiable protocol 
propositions (or is itself not one such) can pos¬ 
sess any significance. But metaphysical propositions (in¬ 
cluding some epistemological and ethical ones) 4 by their 
very nature ultimately rest upon some propositions which 
purport to assert the existence of un.verifia.ble, tram-empi¬ 
rical entities. They do not, therefore, possess any 
sense. Such propositions are really not propositions at 
all. They constitute a body of nonsensical expressions. 

Consider, for example, the metaphysics of Descartes. His 
entire system ultimately rests upon, and is deduced; from, 
the basic assertion ‘Cogito ergo sum’. If we analyse it we 

1 Ibid. p. 67. 

* Ayer, Demonstration of the impossibility of metaphysics. Mind, 
July, 1984. 

8 The Unity of Science, p. 45. 

8 Ibid p. 28. 
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find that it consists of two parts, ‘cogito* which represents; 
an immediate feeling, and ‘ergo sum’, which is sometimes 
interpreted as a mere paraphrase of the ‘cogito’ and some¬ 
times as a deduction from it. Now if the first interpretation 
is accepted, there is no ground! for objection, because then 
the whole assertion would mean, that thinking, which is. 
an experienced fact means the existence of a thinking being. 
But this interpretation which endows Descartes’ assertion 
with an empirical significanee j fails to prove the existence 
of the self, as desired by him; it simply proves something 
whose entire existence is identical with the immediate feel¬ 
ing of the moment. If again the second interpretation is 
accepted, we have to show that something (namely, a simple,, 
abiding substance) other than the immediate experience 
represented by the cogito can be inferred from it. But this 
inferential passage from experience to something beyond it 
is unwarranted by experience, and is, therefore, illegitimate. 
In fact as soon as we try to attach to the symbol, ‘I’, any 
meaning other than the experienced body, or immediate 
feeling, we cease to understand its meaning. In a similar 
way the metaphysical systems of Spinoza, Leibnitz andl other 
thinkers who assert the existence of trans-empirical entities 
can be analysed to show their meaninglessness. 

But the question very naturally arises, how coidd such 
great thinkers slip into the curious haliit of talking 
nonsense ? Carnap and other logical positivists try to 
account for this strange but common phenomenon. The 
method employed for this purpose is the logical analysis of 
language to which Carnap devotes two of his important 

works. 1 There are two ch ief sources that give ris e t o 

meaningless sentences. Either the component words of aj 
sentence laefe meaning,, and the sentence, as a whole be¬ 
comes nonsensical. Or it may be that the constituent words 
are all individually capable of expressing meanings in other 
contexts, but in the particular context the wordls taken 
togeher do not yield any sense. The example of the first 
kind would be, “Twas brilig and the slithy toves,” and of 

1 Philosophy and Logical Syntax (1035), and Logical Syntax of 
Language (1937). 
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the second. “Caesar is a prime number,** or “Quadratic 
equations attend races.** Metaphysicians propound the 
first kind of nonsense chiefiy under the misconception that 
“to everv -word or bhrase that can be the grammatical sub- 
ject of a sentence, there must somewhere be a real entity 
corresponding. For as there is no place in the empiricial 
world for many cf these ‘'entities*, a special non-empirical 
world is invented to house them .** 1 Carnap points cut how 
in this way Heidegger spins metaphysics out "of the supposi¬ 
tion that even corresponding to the word ‘nothing* there 
must be some mysterious entity." The metaphysician 
indulges in the second kind ox nonsense, wiien, for example, 
he speaks of the thing-in-itsclf lying beyond all experience. 
Every one of these words, ’thing*, *'m% 6 itself % ‘lying*, 
‘beyond*, ‘all*, ‘experience*, possesses meaning in other 
sentences and contexts. But as combined here they do not 
yield any sense, since no empirical verification is possible 
with regard to what is admittedly beyond all experience. 


4. The New Role of Philosophy as Logical 
Analysis of science 

But the elimination of metaphysics does not mean for 
the logical positivist the abandonment of philosophical 
activity. Be disallows, it is true, all philosophical questions 
about super-phenomena! reality on the ground of their 
meaninglessness. On the other hand he also regards all 
questions regar din g the properties of empirical objects^ as 
falling properly within the domain of science. Yet philo¬ 
sophy has a field of its own within the empincd sphere. 
It is not, as it may be supposed, the function ox philosophy 
to piece together or synthesize the empirical results of the 
different branches of science into a world view, and thus 
play the proud part of the science of all sciences. Really 
Iftiese synthetic views are the work of poetic and aesthetic 
imagination, and do not admit of empirical verification^ and 
do not, therefore, deserve to be called scientific or ^ 

* Ayer, Language, Truth and Logie, p 

* Carnap’s article in Eric enntnis, Vol. 

ger’s Was isi Metaphysic. Vide 
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phical. The proper function of philosophy is to analyse 
■*‘the statements asserted by scientists”, 6 6 study their 
kinds and relations, and analyze terms as components of 
those statements and theories as ordered systems of 
those statements.” 1 The analysis of the linguistic expres¬ 
sions of science just indicated is what is called by Carnap 
the logic of science . This again consists of two bran che s. 
One of these studies the forms of the linguistic expressions 
of science, and is called logical syntax or formal logic. It 
does not enquire into the relations of expressions to objects, 
or the speakers or the audience. It simply analyses complex 
and compound sentences into simple ones, and the simple 
sentences into their component wordls, and discovers the 
laws governing the combinations of words, into significant 
sentences. It also investigates the logical relations <rf 
consistency and inconsistency, dependence and independence, 
among different sentences. Logical syntax or the formal 
analysis of the language : of science thus enables us to realize 
the basic or fundamental assertions of the different sciences, 
and their logical interrelations. The other branch of the 
Jogic of science is called! sema ntics. It considers the rela¬ 
tions of linguistic expressions to objects designated 1 by them. 
Semantical analysis of the language of science discovers, for 
example, that a term may designate a certain particular 
object (e.g., the sun), or a certain property of things (e.g., 
iron), or a certain relation between things (e.g., father ship), 
or a certain physical function (e.g., temperature). It also 
reveals tliat two or more terms may be synonymous (e.g., 
‘homo sapiens* of biology, ‘person* of economics, and ‘man’ 
of ordinary use), and that one expression is reducible to 
another on the ground of identity of meaning. 2 ft is thus 
shown by the logical positivists that though philosophy is 
deprived! of its metaphysical quest, and is also prevented 
from; the construction of world-views, it is not deprived of 
occupation. On the contrary the clarification, interpretar 
tipn and co-ordination of the results of the sciences through 

■ v'„- , „ . . . . . . .—. ' m i I '-'"'' 

* Camap>, ZtOgicaJ Foundations of the Unity of Science, in la*. 

. ■ Ency. of Unified Science, Vol. I, No. l. 

^ JFhidi Pp. 43-44. 
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logical analysis constitute a very useful and worthy pro¬ 
gramme which philosophy can legitimately pursue. 

S. The difficulties of Logical Positivism, and its 

gradual modification 

The positivistic attack on metaphysics has evoked vehe¬ 
ment protests and counter-attacks from many quarters, and 
the positivists have been compelled as a result to modify 
their views in some respects. The counter-attack has also 
destroyed the former unanimity of the school, different 
members trying to defend their positions in different ways. 
We shall briefly consider now the chief criticisms against 
logical positivism, and their reactions on the adherents. 

As the verificational theory of meaning is foundational 
to logical positivism most of the attacks have been directed 
against it from different angles. 

What, it is asked, is the meaning of verification when it 
is said that the meaning of a proposition depends oh the 
method of its verification ? Does it mean testing the truth 
of the proposition by actually observing its content in sense 
perception ? If so, then how is it possible to understand, the 
meaning of statements about objects not yet perceived, or 
of historical statements about the past, or of statements 
about other minds, or about interperceptual states of physi¬ 
cal objects, none of which can ever be actually observed ? l 
“Faced by these difficulties some positivists admit that by 
^verification’ should be meant verification in theory or 
principle, and hot necessarily in practice. 2 . ^Schlick and 
Aggcf point out that a statement about a mountain on the 
othcF side of the moon, for exampple, is significant, since 
there is no theoretical impossibility in thinking of a man, 
with sufficient improvement of the necessary mechanisms, 
being able to observe the object and test the proposition. 
In case of the other objects which by their very natures 
cafihot he directly observed, verification is possible in an 
indirect by observing the perceptible consequences that 

follow if the given proposition is true. “Fot example, we 

1 Vide Space’s article Metaphysics and Meaning in Mind* Oct., 1935. 

* Av er. Language, etc., p. 20f. 
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can determine the presence of an electric current by observ¬ 
ing either the heat produced in the conductor, or the devia¬ 
tion of a magnetic needle, or the quantity of substance 
separated from an electrolyte etc.” 1 Similarly, statements 
about past facts can be verified by observing their present 
consequences, and those about other minds by their observ¬ 
able external manifestations. 

, Another question raised about the meaning of verifiea- 
tion is whether it is taken by positivists in the sense of 
conclusively proving some proposition to be true or false; 

! and if so whether it would not make even the general pro^ 
positions of science meaningless, as it is not possible to 
prove conclusively or exhaustively the truth of a general 
statement like ‘'Arsenic is poisonous’ or e Man is mortal’ by 
any limited series of sense-perceptions. Schjiek meets this 
situation by the rather heroic and embarrassing confession 
that these general propositions are really nonsensical, only 
they are an important type of nonsense. This defence can 
hardly save science from vanishing into the limbo of the 
meaningless along with metaphysics. Karl Popper tries to 
save the situation by suggesting that even~a limited number 
of crucial observations can conclusively confute if not estab¬ 
lish a general proposition, and that a sentence should be 
allowed to be significant if it expresses something which can 
be confuted! by experience. Ayer does not accept any of 
these solutions. He rejects Schlick’s view because it renders 
the Criterion of meaning self-stultifying. He rejects Popper’s 
view because even the confutation of a hypothesis by crucial 
observation is not conclusive, and absolutely certain since it 
rests upon some presuppositions about the circumstances 
^ observation takes place. Rejecting these views 

Ayer Suggests that the general propositions of science are 
sig^ficant hecause it is possible to observe facts A^hich 
r^der ^ if not certain. He maintains, ihere- 

;/|ore f '>that. /■ 

and Unified Science. p. Sl. C&*t. Bac* 
ybl. JC, No. 1). 
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probability of a proposition. 1 lit is only a priori or analy¬ 
tic propositions which can be demonstrated to be certain 
■or verifiable in the strong sense. Sut no empirical or syn¬ 
thetic proposition can be verifiable in the strong sense. It 
is verifiable only iii the weak sense (capable of being ren¬ 
dered! probable). Hence only in this sense a synthetic pro¬ 
position can be said to be significant. (According to 
most positivists ostensive ot protocol propositions 
based on immediate experience (e.g. This is green) do not 
stand in need of any further verification as we feel immedia¬ 
tely certain of their truth. They point out that there would 
be an infinite regress if even these propositions have to 
-depend on others for their verification. Ayer rejects this 
view of the positivists, for, he feels, one cannot in lan¬ 
guage simply point to an object or simply register his 
immediate impression without describing it, and describ¬ 
ing invariably involves classifying which again means going 
.beyond the given. He fails, therefore, to admit that “any 
(synthetic proposition can be purely ostensive’and can be 
(absolutely certain. Consequently he holds that no propo¬ 
sition, except the t&utologous or analytical ones, can be 
| absolutely certain. In other words all synthetic proposi- 
jj turns, without exception, are only probable and verifiable 
(in the weak sense. - ... 

But does not this position of Ayer commit him to re¬ 
lativism? If we cannot stop at any proposition as abso¬ 
lutely certain the process of verification proceeds without 
end and is never final. AyeT and ..some other posi¬ 
tivists accept this relativity and ally themselves with the 
pragmatists, and hold with them that there is no absolute 
and final standard of truth, or even of probability, in the! 
sphere of experience.V We accept a factual proposition only 
if, and so. long as, it enables us to anticipate experience, 

: and is practically dependable. Verification stops when the 
probability of a proposition under investigation is regard- 
ed bjr the enquirer sufficient for practical purposes. 

all these explanations (and amendments of the verifi- 
9 ibid, p. ISSSf. 
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cational theory of meaning*, are accepted it would assume 
roughly a form like the following. (j/V proposition has mean¬ 
ing only if it is possible in principle or in practice, to have 
sense perception which can directly or indirectly show 
that it is true or false, or at least that it is more or less 
pTolmblep 

This theory of meaning as amended claims to show the 
meaningless character of metaphysical speculation which 
the positivist thinks, is not amenable to verification in any 
sense of the term just explained. On the contrary it i & 
able to retain the value and significance of scientific propo¬ 
sitions. How far is this claim justified ? 

Critics of logical positivism have shown many defects 
even in this modlified conception of meaning, and the con¬ 
sequent untenability of this claim. First of all, it is arbi¬ 
trary to make meaning dependent on verifiability, seeing 
that the two concepts arc; by no means necessarily and direct¬ 
ly related, since we can understand the meaning of sentence 
without thinking in the least of its verifiability. The ab¬ 
surdity of this conception of meaning is indirectly proved 
by the fact that if this conception were true absurd 
conclusions would follow. For, a sentence like ‘this circle 
is a square 5 would be quite significant according to this 
criterion as the falsity of this assertion can be shown by 
observation and the sentence is thus verifiable and on,the 
contrary, a stovy sentence like ‘a king bad four sons 5 
would be meaningless as no question of verification can 
even arise here. A complete subversion of the ordinary 
meaning of ‘meaning 5 thus follows. !A possible defence 
against this criticism would be that the ambiguous word! 
‘meaning 5 is used by the positivist in a special sense, and 
not in the ordinary sense. By the meaning of a sentence 
he means other sentences which follow from it by impli-, 
cation and with the help of which it can be verified. We 
have an approach to this special sense in common usages 
like ‘Marriage means responsibility 5 , ‘Fear means weak¬ 
er Meaning is*, m brief,^ logical implication. We can 
see now that ‘this‘"circle is ¥^are 5 ' can~ be said to have 
meaning in so* far as its truth has some implications for 
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future experience, such as ‘then it must have four right 
angles'* which can be verified to be false. We can also 
see now how a story sentence can be said to be meaning¬ 
less. because we realize that such a sentence implies no 
consequence which can possibly be observed. 

But this defence suffers from at least two defects. It 
makes the positivistic theory confined to a particular spe¬ 
cial aspect of meaning which is not the primary sense of 
the term, and leaves the primary sense unaffected. Second¬ 
ly, metaphysics can no longer be said to be meaningless in 
the ordinary and primary sense of the word. Positivism 
thus becomes considerably weakened. 

Another criticism against the positivistic criterion is 
that it re nders its own basic assertions...meaningless. The 
statement, for example, that ‘the meaning of a proposition 
is the method of its verification" is nonsensical as it does 
not assert any experienceable fact, nor is it reducible to 
simple factual propositions, nor does it imply any mat¬ 
ter of fact which can be observed to verify its truth. In 
fact some positivists do admit this. They hold that no pro¬ 
position concerning syntax or logical principles possesses 
significance. But they add that these are some important 
types of non-sense. Critics have, therefore, urged that 
this self-contradictory position is sufficient condemnation 
of the positivist’s conception of meaning, and shows ihat 
the positivistic speculation, tested by its own criterion, 
fares no better than metaphysics. 

Again, it is pointed out that the positivist sets out 
with the express intention of justifying and serving science 
but gradtually it finds it impossible to defend science con¬ 
sistently with its basic principles, and it begins to re-imer- 
pret and reform science to suit its principles, or some¬ 
times changes the principles to be able to defend science. 

Still another criticism is that the positivist arbitrarily 
nfiT i finffs his notion of experience to sense-experience. This 
is partly true. But some positivists include also intros¬ 
pection within experience, and Carnap in his recent writ- 
fogs does not overlook mystical experience. But no change 
in the basic, outlook is noticed inspite of such recognition. 
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55, The Re-interpretation of Science 

We have just referred to the fact that positivists find 
it necessary to re-interpret science. We shall briefly 
illustrate this by showing how they grapple with some of 
the basic concepts of science such as probability, induc¬ 
tion, laws of nature. As we saw previously, the problem 
of probability is closely connected! with that of verification. 
There are three chief theories advanced by different posi¬ 
tivist 1 thinkers. (1) Hans Reichenbach holds that owing 
to variations and errors of observation no assertion can be 
said to be unconditionally true or false, but can only be 
said to be probable. Probability lies then between the two 
limits of absolute truth and absolute falsity. According 
to this theory no conclusion follows from any premise with 
absolute certainty, the latter can only imply the former to 
some degree of probability. 'Against, this theory the chief 
objection is that it is self-contradictory to deny an abso¬ 
lute standard of truth, and at the same time speak of the 
unreliability of observation due to variation, since varia¬ 
tion itself presupposes deviation from some fixed standard. 
(2) R. Von Mises, therefore, advocates what is known as 
the iretheoru o f p robability . It attempts to base 
the flea of probability on the observed frequencies of the 
happening of a class of events. Probability according to 
this conception can be asserted only on statistical observa¬ 
tions and computation. When, for example, on the basis 
of relevant figures collected for some years it is asserted 
that “the probability that a person of thirty residing in 
the United States survives his thirty first birthday is .945”, 
we have a case of what probability means according to the 
frequency theory. It is clear that this theory does justice 
to the. statistical aspect of probability, but it overlooks 
the sense of probability as used, for example, in the asser¬ 
tion, 6 in the light of available evidence the probability is 
that the earth is round !/ 9 It is applicable only in cases of 
phenomena which can be regarded as members of classes 

' Vide (Weinberg, Op. tit., Chapt. 3 and Ernest Nagel, Principle* of 
the Theory of Probability. (Int. Eacjr. of Unified Science, 
Vnl. 1, No. e). 
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or groups, not as individuals. (8) The third conception 
of probability is what is more general among logical posi¬ 
tivists and is supported by Wittgenstein and _ W a ^ smaim - 
Tn this view probability is a Kind of logical relation obtain* 
ing between two propositions. Set ween any two proposi¬ 
tions P and Q there may be three kinds of logical relations. 
Using Euler’s circles these may be shown as follows : 



HI 

In the first case P includes Q, and Q follows from F. 
P entails Q and the relation between the two is called 
entailment. ( E.g . ‘All Kings are human’ and ‘Ail Kings 
are animate’). In the third case P excludes Q. The rela¬ 
tion between the two is contradiction. (E.g. 4 AH Kings 
are human’ and ‘All Kings~are Inanimate’). In the second 
case however P neither entails, nor excludes Q, P partially 
overlaps Q. This kind of logical relation between two 
propositions is called probab ility (E.g. * All Kings are hu¬ 
man’ and! 'All Kings are fallible’). 

This conception of probability as a logical relation is 
also advocated by J. M ._Keynes. It should be noted that 
in this conception probability is not a subjective measure 
of the degree of belief. Moreover probability is not a 
character of any single proposition. But it concerns the 
question whether and how far one proposition can be the 
ground for inferring another when the one does neither ne¬ 
cessarily imply the other, nor contradict it. 

We see then that the logical positivists form different 
conceptions of probability, and they select as important 
some out of the various senses in which the word! 'Probabi¬ 
lity’ is found used by people in different contexts. No one 
of these theories satisfactorily covers the diverse aspects of 
probability, and hence no unanimity is reached. 
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Induction, like probability, is also considered by the 
positivists 1 from their own point of view, because a proper 
understanding of the meaning of induction is indispensable 
for the correct interpretation of science which forms the 
most important part of the positivistic programme. In¬ 
duction is generally conceived in traditional logic as the 
process' of discovering and proving general propositions. 
But what is a general proposition? Is it a mere summary 
of singular propositions based on observation ? Or is it 
something which contains more than what has been 
observed? The first view docs not present any difficulty 
to logical positivism which hold® that all factual proposi¬ 
tions are ultimately analysable into elementary ones based 
on immediate experience. But, this view of general pro¬ 
position will exclude all general propositions about classes 
whose members are too many to be exhausted by observa¬ 
tion. If then the second view of general proposition, which 
is the more common one, is accepted the positivist experi¬ 
ences a great difficulty. For he can no longer hold that all 
propositions (including these general ones) can be exhaustive¬ 
ly analysed into singular propositions of perception. More¬ 
over, as his empiricism prevents him from believing in any 
a priori universal proposition like the law of causation and! 
tjhc uniformity of nature, he fails to show how one can 
pass from the observed to the unobserved, and from, some 
to all* 

In such a predicament the positivist is forced to find 
out a new interpretation of induction. He denies that in¬ 
duction presents any logical problem. The tendency to 
generalize is a mere psychological process the justification 
of which is to be found not, in any logical necessity, but, 
as the pragmatist would say, in pr a ctical u tility. Induc¬ 
tion is an attempt to arrange our experience, for prediction 
and verification, in a form consistent with the greatest 
practical economy and convenience. The principle of induc¬ 
tion, as Feigl says, is a rule of operation like the following, 
“Seek to achieve a maximum of order by logical opera¬ 
tions upon elementary proposi lions. Generalize this order 

1 Weinbersy op. cit.. Chap. A. 
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(whatever its form be : causal, statistical cr other) with 
a minimum of arbitrariness, that is according' to the prin¬ 
ciple of simplicity. 551 Thus “The principle of induction is 
prescriptive injunction to choose those laws which enable 
us to predict successfully with greatest ease and to des¬ 
cribe with the maximum simplicity.” 2 "But the laws cf 
science though expressed in the form of general proposi¬ 
tions. should not be taken to possess any existential 
import. Really these are seme tentative models devised 
for conveniently arranging past experience so that singular 
propositions embodying anticipations or predictions about 
future experience can be framed: on these models and be 
verified. As Weinberg says. “Briefly stated, the contem¬ 
porary Positivistic theory of natural law is : Laws in 
science are not general empirical propositions capable of 
verification. They are schemata or models from which 
singular propositions can be constructed. We can verify 
the singular propositions derived from laws, but it is 
meaningless to speak of the verification of laws themselves 
because they are not propositions.’ 53 With these new 
interpretations of induction and laws of nature the logical 
positivist attempts to give a consistent empirical concep¬ 
tion of science, avoiding all metaphysical assumptions and- 
avoiding also the descriptive view of science. But the 
empirical view raises a very important question. !f 
science is ultimately based on experience, and as experi¬ 
ence must be of the individual who observes, how can 
there be any objectivity in science ? The reply that 
th ough experience is of the individual, language in which 
it is embodied is a public means of inter-subjective inter¬ 
course does not solve the difficulty because the meanings 
of lin g ui stic symbols are in the last analysis derived, from 
experience itself. 

Different attempts have been made to avoid this 
solipsistic consequence of the empiricial theory of 
l ang uage and meaning. Those of Carnap and Neurath 
may be mentioned here in brief. Giving up the initial 
empirical position of Wittgenstein that word symbols stand. 


1 Ibid. p. 139. 


* Ibid. p. 143. 


Ibid. p. 143. 
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for and can ultimately be linked up only with sense- 
experience, Carnap tries to show that it is possible to 
establish connections between wordis and physical 
phenomena. He distinguishes two kinds of language 
prot ocol and physical. Roughly speaking a protocol 
language is the language of experience, it is the report of 
a person's own experience. The .words of this language 
refer to the immediate experiences of that individual. 
Physical language on the other hand is the universal 
language of physics, the words of which refer to physical 
phenomena. It is possible to interrelate the protocol and 
the physical. When a particular colour is pointed at and 
another person as asked to give the name, and says ‘red’, 
.1 can form a connection of the symbol with my subjective 
feeling of red, ns well as with the physical phenomena of 
pointing, motion of lips etc. Hence X come to know the 
values of linguistic symbols in terms of my internal feel¬ 
ing of red, as well as with the physical phenomena of point¬ 
ing, motion of lips etc. Hence I come to know the values 
of linguistic symbols in terms of my internal feelings 
as well as external physical phenomena observed. 
As there are observable physical counterparts of biological, 
and even psychological, processes all sciences can be based 
on the physical language. Thus there can be unification 
of the different sciences. 1 This dream of physicalism has 
been the source of the international movement for the 
unity of science recently started by Neurath, Carnap and! 
others with their head-quarters in America. In reply to 
the doubt whether it is possible to determine the meanings 
of terms without ultimate reference to experience, Carnap 
says that such a possibility really exists because if we 
have a sufficiently large number of sentences, we can 
observe the different linguistic contexts in which a parti¬ 
cular word is used, and determine its meaning in the light 
of such sentences, without reference to experience. The 
use of words with reference to experience can be called 
material mod? of expression whereas their use with refer- 

1 Vide Neurath, Unity of Science* and Carnap, Logical Foundationa 

of the Unity of Science (Int. Eney. of Unified Science, Vol. I. 

. ?: No. lb 
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ence to meanings determined by linguistic forms, is called 
the formal mode of speech. This formal mode is able to 
obviate the difficulty of solipsism, since in it meaning is 
not determined in terms of experience. 

To avoid the solipsistic implications cf the empiricial 
foundations on which the movement -was initially based, 
Neurath also holds that the ultimate elements giv en , the 
sense-data, are not mental, but. are * 4 physiological pro¬ 
cesses in our brains r V This behaviourisrtic attitude of 
Neurath has come to influence Carnap also, and has helped 
the foundation of physicalism which characterizes the 
recent activities of these thinkers. 


We have tried to give above a short and general 
account Gf a movement born of the strange union of the 
once antagonistic currents, empiricism and logical ration¬ 
alism. >Xsike every hybrid it was born strong and vigorous. 
Armed} with the technicalities of symbolic logic it proved 
at first a serious menace to metaphysicians. But its 
inordinate destructive zeal ate into its own vitals. Sent 
by its internal disruptions, and continuously modified by 
counter-attacks, the vigour cf the movement has been 
sufficiently toned down. Sapid changes have made its 
description difficult, and what we have attempted here is 
nothing more than a rough outline. 

The greatest thing in the movement is the method cf 
logical analysis, the attempt to analyse a question logical¬ 
ly before trying to answer it. Like all sharp weapons it 
can be a source of wanton destruction, as well as of 
immense good. A dispassionate use of this method can 
really relieve metaphysics, and even common sense, of 
many puzzling problems which vanish at the touch of the 
analytic wand. A great teacher was puzzled by a child’s 
question, ‘'Where does light go when put out?” The 
puzzle disappears, when analysis of the meanings of words 
shows that the question of going can be legitimately asked 
about an object or substance occupying a part of space, 
and that £ light’ means only a property (not a substance) 
which cannot be literally spoken of as possessing move¬ 
ment, and that even when science speaks of the movement 
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of light it must be understood in an indirect, metaphorical 
sense, and this metaphor should not be taken seriously, 
nor pushed further. It is also a great merit of this move¬ 
ment, specially the theory of Carnap and Neurath to point 
out the method! of determining the meanings of words in 
the light of the different sentences in which they are used. 
The benefit of such a method is realised when, for example, 
we find disputants engaged in deciding whether God exists, 
without dietermining first the meanings in which the word 
‘God’ is used in different sentences or contexts, and be¬ 
coming thus involved in endless controversies most of 
which arise from verbal ambiguity. 

But the great defect of the movement is that it forgets 
its own principles. It does not determine the meaning of 
the word ‘meaning’ itself by reference to different contexts 
or sentences in which it is usedl. The result is, as we have 
seen, arbitrary limitation of the word to special senses 
which overlook many important aspects of its significance. 
Only an assertory sentence with existential import and 
allowing a particular kind of verification can possess 
meaning according to the positivist’s arbitrarily chosen 
criterion. All ethical precepts, commands, expressions 
containing different kinds of appreciations of values, 
become meaningless thereby. Even the positivist’s own 
sentence containing the criterion of meaning becomes non¬ 
sensical, and so also does a general proposition of science 
which is interpreted by some positivists as having prescrip¬ 
tive or regulative, but not existential import. These 
inherent self-contradictions andl arbitrary use of words 
Jhave considerably discredited the movement, and impaired 
its prestige even in the eyes of sympathizers . 1 


1 Vide Russell, An I\ _ _ 


'’Truth (1940), for a. 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS OF MARXISM 

1. Introduction 

Karl Marx is not the founder of any new philosophical 
system. Therefore, a student of academic philosophy 
scarcely comes across the name, Marx, in philosophical 
literature, except in stray references or foot notes which 
deal with the unimportant groups of thinkers who succeeded 
Hegel and snapped his magnificent system into mere frag¬ 
ments. Ke was born in ISIS, thirteen years before Hegel 
died, and 1 lived up to 1S88. But to-day while Kant is 
derided as £ a mistake* and Hegel as 4 a misfortune*, Marx 
is almost worshipped as a Philosopher-Saviour of the masses 
by millions of people almost all over the world. His philo¬ 
sophy formed the conscious theoretical basis of the great 
social upheaval in Russia leading to the establishment of 
the rule of the working classes and socialization of all 
national wealth. It has also supplied the moral stamina 
of the victorious Russian army in the present world war and 
sustained it against tremendous odds. As nothing succeeds 
like success, the success that Marxian Ideology has attained 
as a practical philosophy in peace and war has captured 
the imagination of the world at large, but particularly of 
the deprived and the down-trodden, whom Marx calls 'the 
expropriated.* No philosophy is more widely known now 
than the Marxian, and no other is of greater practical 
consequence. 

Yet academic philosophy takes little note of Marxism. 
This stolid indifference is perhaps due to the general Euro¬ 
pean tradition which treats philosophy as a mere intellectual 
sport divorced from practical life. 

But Russia has set an example in this Tespect. The 
Leningrad Institute of Philosophy has prepared a text-book 
of Dialectical Materialism, which is taught not only to 
students of philosophy, but also to engineers, doctors. 
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chemists, teachers and others who pass through the insti¬ 
tutes for higher education. Philosophical interest has been 
roused to such an extent that even an abstruse work like 
“Hegel’s Logic has been translated! into Russian and has 
been printed in editions running to tens of thousands .*’ 1 
Workers, who are the rulers there, are also being trained up 
to understand the philosophical basis of their society and 
state, so that they can consciously follow the ideals in their 
daily lives. Nowhere else has philosophy been applied to 
life before on such a wide scale, and in such a conscious 
'manner.'. 

In India itself we find a gradually increasing influence 
of the Russian outlook. Students, political workers and 
others not otherwise interested in philosophy, and even with 
little or no previous philosophical training, passionately 
study works on Marxist ideology, and strain every nerve to 
understand philosophical concepts like ‘dialectic.’, 4 materia¬ 
lism,’ ‘empiricism,’ and even ‘negation of negation.’ !And 
more often than not, they come out convinced that ‘Hegel 
-liras revolving on his head, and Karl Marx set him on his 
feet.’ In most cases they understand little the real meaning 
of what they glibly talk about and what they sometimes 
stake their lives for. If things have come to such a pass, 
it is incumbent 011 students of philosophy to shake off their 
indifference or scoffing attitude, and! study, examine and 
discuss problems which can be expected to be treated more 
efficiently ; only by those who have a philosophical training. 
There is an opportimity here for utilizing their academic 
knowledge for social good and revitalizing the study of 
pldlosophy by linking it up with the life around them. 


2- History of Marxist Philosophy 
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Ms career as a student of Law in the TTniversity of fo wl i n 
where Hegelianism reigned supreme and which influenced 
the study of almost every branch of knowledge : Philosophy, 
Jurisprudence, Politics, Religion and the like. There were 
then the two main wings of Hegelians, the right or the 
conservative and the left, or the progressive, each trying 
to interpret Hegel, from its own partial point of view, for 
justifying the existing order or changing it wholesale. 
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and Saint Siriaon he preserved some of the basic elements of 
each of these thinkers. The ideas of the dialectical develop¬ 
ment of society, the determination of human history by 
material and especially economic factors, through continu¬ 
ous class struggles, became inseparably blended in his mind! 
It is in the light of these that he carried on his revolutionary 
activities as well as his investigations in social history all 
through his later life. 

At the end of his University career Marx first wished 
to be a teacher of philosophy. But it appears that owing 
to his repulsion against Neo-Hegelianism, which had be¬ 
come, for him, synonymous with Philosophy and which 
was utilized by some opportunists for justifying all estab¬ 
lished institutions, he became disgusted with Philosophy as 
a whole. Moreover inspite of his great talent, his uncompro¬ 
mising and! subversive views stood in the way of any ordi¬ 
nary employment. By force of his own inclinations and 
circumstances he resorted to journalism, and even there 
owing to his revolutionary writings, instigating working 
classes against their oppressors, he was hunted out from 
country to country until at last he found asylum in London. 
There he lived from 1849 till he died in 1888. While he 
tried to maintain his family by journalism, he devoted all 
his spare time to the satisfaction of his gigantic appetite for 
knowledge by reading at home and at the British Museum, 
all books, journals and documents throwing light on the 
evolution of society. The result of his profound and exten¬ 
sive study of social and economic phenomena was his great 
iwprk Das Kapital completed in three volumes in 27 years. 

What Marx founded was a new system of economics, and 
not philosophy. But as Lenin points out, 1 German Philo¬ 


sophy, English Political Economy and French Revolutionary 
Socialism were all utilized by Marx 3 s great genius, for the 
Ration of this new system. His chief doctrines are:— 
• \ The Labour theory of value. This inculcates that the 
■p s \ meaning of economic value is not the use or utility of 
ng, but what the thing can be exchanged for, and that 
timate basis of exchange is (not money but) the amount 
omn %k 


n. The Teachings of Karl' Marx , p. 10. 
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of labour that the production of the thing requires, and. that, 
therefore, labour is the ultimate economic value and pro¬ 
ducer of value, i'2) The theory of surplus value. This 
asserts that capital is acquired by an employer by giving 
to the labourer oniv the means of subsistence and aonronriat- 

m .k * * 

ing for himself the remaining part of the fruit of the workers 
labour. (3) The theory of class tcsr. This asserts that 
society has massed through a series of revolutions caused by 
struggles between opposing economic classes, e.g., slaves 
and masters, serfs and feudal lords, labourers and capitalists, 
and that such revolution would finally overthrow the present 
capitalist society and establish the rule of the working class 
or the proletariat. (4) The theory of economic determina¬ 
tion. This propounds that the economic relations of produc¬ 
tion obtaining at a particular stage of society determines the 
general character of the social, political and spiritual pro¬ 
cesses of life and that the legal, political, religious, 
aesthetic and philosophical aspects oi social consciousness 
■are all the products and reflectors of the type of economic 
struggle unconsciously going on then in society. 1 

Though these economic theories of Marx had their philo¬ 
sophical basis and presupposition, ne was .not . ifia. -ly 
interested in these and tried little to justify inem with philo¬ 
sophical arguments. The only philosophical discussions in 
which he engaged himself were of a polemical character (e*g», 
German Ideology and Poverty of Philosophy written to^re- 


tdon also he scarcely entered, into any 

consideration but rather satisfied himell with peculiar views 

of philosophy taken from tne practical 0^2111.^.^- 

view. On the whole Marx was practical and anti-metapr-ysi- 


tiieoretscai 


Dnlv interpreted, the world outereimy, cue p^c- ^ 
it .” 3 _ 
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1 Marx and Engels, German Ideologr* PP* 2& - 14 (bawnnee and 
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Frederick Engels, a German revolutionary journalist 
was a life-long comrade of Marx, shared his ideas and ideals* 
supported him morally and economically and) co-operated 
-with him in drawing up the Communist Manifesto and 
establishing the International Working Men’s 'Association. 
Possessed of a power of clearer expression, Engels often re¬ 
touched the writings of Marx, elucidated his ideas and 
answered his critics, and' therefore, Engels has come to be 
bracketed with Marx in all subsequent accounts of Marxist 
Ideology. In his polemical work, Anti-Duhring, writfen in 
refutation of Duhring, a German socialist, he gives a con¬ 
nected account of his and Marx’s world view. This is a 
basic work for Marxist philosophy. 

Towards the beginning of the twentieth century, there 
arose a group of thinkers, mostly Russians, who tried to re¬ 
vise or undermine Marx’s ideology. Some of them tried 
to base it on Kantian idealism, others on the Empiricism of 
Mach and similar thinkers. There were others again who 
attacked Marxism in the light of contemporary develop¬ 
ments in science and philosophy. At this critical hour, 
Lenin appeared on the scene. A devotedl follower of Marxist 
ideology, Lenin studied, during long years of exile and im¬ 
prisonment, contemporary scientific and philosophical litera¬ 
ture obviously with the motive of rescuing Marxism from 
attack and misinterpretation. In 1908 he published his 
great polemical work Materialism and Empiriocriticism in 
which he gave on the lines of Engels’s Anti-Duhring s a 
crushing reply to all scientific, empirical and idealistic 
writers threatening, or tampering with, the original outlook 
of Marx and) Engels. 1 Lenin appears to be the profoundest 
of the Marxist thinkers so far as the understanding of philo¬ 
sophical issues is concerned. Me formulates clearly, and 
justifies with reasons, the basic epistemological and meta¬ 
physical pre-suppositions of the school. Stalin follows Lenin 
in re-affirming his materialistic interpretation of Marxism. 
His small writings like Dialectical and Historical Material 

1 Piekhanov’s Fundamental Problems of Marxism (pub. in 1888 
Eng. Trans, by Cedar Paul, pub. by Martin Lawrence Ltd. in 
1928) contains an earlier lucid exposition of Marxist Philosophy. 
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ism contain cut and dry statements of the basic ideas, though 
at places where he adds criticisms of his own, he shows a 
very meagre grasp of the rudiments of philosophy. The 
clearest philosophical exposition of Marxism, in this latest 
form and in its different logical, epistemological and meta¬ 
physical aspects can be had. however, in the Text Book of 
Marxist Philosophy compiled by the Leningrad Institute 
of Philosophy to which we have already referred. We have 
to remember this short history in order to understand the 
Teal nature cf current, orthodox Marxist Ideology which is 
described by its zealous adherents as Marx-Engels-Leninist 
philosophy. This will enable us also to distinguish the main 
•current of Marxism from its many modifications attempted 
at different times and places, and even now in our own land. 

3. The Basic Philosophical Doctrines 

Socialism in general is inspired by some humanitarian 
ideal of social reform or another and expresses a spirit of 
revolt against social inequalities of different kinds. But 
Marx and: his followers were never tired of distinguish¬ 
ing their socialism from the great variety of common brands, 
e.g. Platonic, Christian, French, German and the like. 1 For 
this purpose of distinction they also gave to their creed the 
name of communism. The basic aim of communism accord¬ 
ing to Marx, can be “summed up in the single sentence: 
Abolition of private property/ 52 But this aim is based not 
on a mere pious wish caused by soft sentiments (as in the 
case of other kinds of socialism) but on a rational and real¬ 
istic recognition of the inevitable end towards which the 
human society is slowly but surely advancing under the 
pressure of a necessary law that directs the evolution, of the 
world. This law is nothing other than the law of dialectic 
movement, through thesis, antithesis and synthesis, by 
which Hegel tried to explain the evolution of a priori logical 
ideas, the objects of Nature and the social and individual 
phenomena of the human world. The only, but an import¬ 
ant, difference is, that while Hegel co nceived this law as 

1 Vide Manifesto of the Communist Party and Ant*-Duhrzr.g. 

• Manifesto. 
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that of Universal Reason or Idea underlying all, Marx andi 
Engels, on the contrary, came to regard it, (in the light of 
Feuerbach’s materialistic reformulation of Hegel) as the 
law of motion always belonging to matter which is regarded 
by them as the basis of all reality. <e Our consciousness and 
thinking, however supra-sensuous they may seem, are the 
product of a material, bodily organ, the brain. Matter is 
not a product of mind, but mind itself is merely the highest 
product of matter . 991 “Motion is the mode of existence 
of matter , 99 “Matter without motion is just as unt hinka ble 
as motion without matter , 992 “All that exists,” says Marx 
while explaining Hegel’s dialectic from his point of view, 
“all that lives on land and in water, exists, lives only by 
some movement. Thus the movement of history produces 
the social relations, the industrial movement gives us the 
products of industry, etc . 993 

We find thus that the philosophical conviction which 
sustains the Marxist ideal of socialism is a blend of Hegel’s 
dialectic and Feuerbach’s materialism. It has, therefore 
come to be called Dialectical Materialism because it stresses 
the importance of looking at all social phenomena in the 
historical perspective, which is but the dilectical way of re¬ 
garding things as products of a continuous series of ante¬ 
cedents, and as the precursors of things to come. In its 
affirmation of the materialistic point of view socialism ap¬ 
peals to the natural sciences, and therefore it proudly calls 
itself scientific socialism (to contrast itself with mere Uto¬ 
pianism.) 

In giving a materialistic turn to Hegelian dialectic Feu¬ 
erbach or Marx did not experience much difficulty. Of the 
three realms of bogie. Nature and Spirit through which 
Hegel’s dialectic ran the first could easily be knocked out as 
a realm of shadows, that is of ideas (like ‘being , 9 ‘nothing , 9 
‘becoming 9 ) which were mere abstract generalizations from 
concrete objects of the material world, andl which could not 

- 1 !EarI Marx, Selected Works, Eng 1 , ed., Vol. I. pp. 430-31 (quoted 

a r Stalin, ih Dialectical and Historical Materialism, p. II). 

: Anti Dunrtng, p. 56. 

* i the Poverty of Philosophy, p. 116 (Charles Kerr & Co.). 
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of Hegel is thus easily transmuted into a th crouch- roin.r 
materialism that explains dialectically exaotlv as Hero', does 
all phenomena, external and internal, individual and social, 
economic, political and religious. Speaking of this process 
of inversion Marx says : “The mystification which dialectic 
suffers in Kegel'"s hands, by no means prevents him from 
being the first to present its general for m of working in a 
comprehensive and conscious manner. "With him- it is stand¬ 
ing on its head. . It must be turned right side up- again, if 
you would discover the mystical shell .” 2 

Applying this dialectical method to the particular do¬ 
main of the economic structure cf society, Marx discovers 
that the different economic stages through which human 
society passes can be understood dialectically, historically 
as a continuous process. The earlier stage contains within 
it the seed of its own destruction, the unfailing cause c 
appearance of the latter. The seed of destruction or the 
contradiction inherent in every stage consists according to 
Marx, in the economic relation cf opposition between the 
exoloiters and the exploited. Barring the primitive, pre- 
historic stage of society in which there was common owner¬ 
ship of property by a classless society, there are three dis¬ 
tinguishable stages namely slave, feudal and capitalist. In. 
the first the ma ster or the free-man exploits his slaves vfco 
are totally dependent on him for life and subsistence. Tile 
opposition between the. oppressor and oppressed mtimately 
causes the overt hr ow of this system and ushers in the next, 
namely the feudal stage, in which serfs, partly Uceratect 


x Ibid. pp. 115_16. 

a Das Capital, preface to the 2nd ed. 
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from slavery freely work for their feudal lords who still 
retain land and the means of production. The opposi¬ 
tion between these two classes leads again to the overthrow 
of this stage which is replaced by the capitalist system of 
production. At this stage the labourers acquire greater free¬ 
dom andl solidarity and on the contrary, the owners of the 
means of production, the capitalists, also become more 
organized. The opposition between the two classes also be¬ 
comes more and more pronounced and organized. 

It is in this capitalist stage that Marx is most interested * 
and all his genius, erudition and mastery of facts are employ¬ 
ed! for showing how the capitalist system prevailing- during 
his time almost all over the world is heading towards its own 
final doom by the increasing development of its inherent 
contradictions. To give only a very rough idea, Marx shows 
that as the greed for profit increases, the capitalist con¬ 
stantly tries to increase production by employing greater 
and greater number of workers, training them and organiz¬ 
ing them more andl more. Again for the sale of his increas¬ 
ed production he seeks out market in all parts of the world, 
develops the means of communication and thus establishes 
close commercial relations among all countries. But all 
these, inspite of himself, only push forward the process of his 
own destruction. For, the workers of the worid organized 
by the capitalist and brought closer by trade relations 
improved means of communication get greater and greater- 
chance of unifying themselves by their common grievances 
against the capitalist. When they are once organized, their 
overwhelming number is sufficient to overthrow their ex¬ 
ploiter and destroy the capitalist system of production. 

It is under the compelling force of this deep intellectual 
conviction that Marx and-Engels thunder forth, in the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party , “Working men of all 
countries unite!” “The proletarians have nothing to lose 
but their chains. They have a world to win.” 

But what would the overthrow of the Capitalist system 
lead to ? To solve this question you have again to utilize 
thei dialectical method. The Capitalist system (along with 
slave and feudal ones) consists in appropriation, by the 
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capitalists (the employers) of tits property produce#! bv tie 
labourers. Capitalism means, therefore, ‘‘expropriation of 
the immediate producers, i.e., the dissolution of private 
property based on tiie labour of its owner.Kv the 
‘bursting asunder* of this capitalist system “the expropria- 
e^e expropriated.' "V\e nave here the dialectical triad, 
labourer’s individual private property (thesis), capitalists* 
prKate property (anti—tnes^s or negation), socialized pro- 
petty produced possessed and snared by ail individuals in 
common (tne Syntnesis or negation of negation! 


In ordinary formal logic negation 0/ negation, would 
mean affirmation and in its light the critic of socialism would 
complain that the negation of capitalism should lead us 
back to individual property. But Marx* and his followers 
try to show, in the light of Hegel, that negation of an anti¬ 
thesis yields only a new synthesis in which the thesis (along 
with the antithesis) is restored not os such but only in a 
higher form, in which the contradiction between the thesis 
and the antithesis is completely lost. Socialized property, 
the synthesis, allows property both to the former labourers 
and to the former capitalists, but none of them exist any 
longer as such but only as common members of a classless 
society, where the distinction between labourers and capi¬ 
talists has vanished. 


What Marx predicted, on the strength of the dialectic, 
about the disappearance of capitalism by the growth of 
socialism, has actually taken place in Russia. This has 
added fresh force to the belief of the Marxist in the unerring 
character of the dialectic method, and in the inevitable 
doom of capitalism the world over. 

In the dialectic evolution of society it is the economic 
factors which constitute the basic driving force. The 
‘system of economic relations’—that is, the relations into 
which the different members of society enter (e.g. as 
masters and slaves, or as feudal lords and serfs, or as 
capitalists and labourers) for producing the necessaries of 


1 Capita^ (Bnrmon’s abridged edition), p. M« 

* Ibid. p. 95. 

* Ibid. p. 95. 
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life—is what governs the society of a particular stage. 
Therefore, Marx’s theory of determinism has been called 
economic determinism. Social consciousness of a parti¬ 
cular stage is, according to Marx, product of the economic 
conflict present in that society. The “political, religious, 
aesthetic, philosophical” ideas of the society only reflect 
in different ways, on the conscious level, the unconscious 
economic conditions and struggles, into which the people 
of a society find themselves born. They are, as Marx says, 
“the idledogical forms in which men become conscious of 
the conflict and fight it out.” 1 But though these ideolo¬ 
gies are the secondary products of economic forces, they 
themselves are also great forces which are added to the 
primary ones, and hasten the dialectical process. 

Determinism, which we find here, should not spell 
fatalism. It is trxie that man as a part of nature is guidled 
by the inexorable (dialectical) laws of nature. But man is 
capable of labour, by which he “opposes himself to 
Nature as one of her own forces, setting in motion arms 
and legs, head and hands, the natural forces of his body* 
in order to appropriate Nature’s productions in a form 
adapted to his own wants.” 3 Marx and his followers 
follow Hegel here again, in understanding freedom as the 
knowledge of necessity. The animal is driven unconscious¬ 
ly by laws of nature, but man can know these inexorable 
laws and use this knowledge for the control of nature her¬ 
self. “Freedom therefore consists in the control over 
ourselves and over external nature which is founded on 
knowledge of natural necessity.” 3 “Necessity is blind 
only in so far as it is not understood.” 4 

Man being a free agent, in this sense, he can hasten or 
retard the dialectical march of the present capitalist 
society towards socialism. But he cannot prevent it be¬ 
cause the tremendous currents of favourable forces which 
have already been set: into motion by the past history of 

* Quoted by Berlin, K. Marx, p. 128. 

“ •Capital (abridged)^ p. 208. 

Engels, Anti-Duh.nng, p. 108. 

' 4 Ibid. ■ 
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mankind cannot be unmade now. Opposition to the 
inevitaole end is sheer foolhardiness. Prudence would 
demand 4 ‘the concentrated and organised force of society, 
to hasten, hot-house fashion, the process of transforma¬ 
tion . 57 ‘’Force is the mid-wife of every old society preg¬ 
nant with a new one. It is itself an economic power . 551 
It has been found in the past that use of political force 
has hastened ‘hot-house fashion 5 the birth ox capitali sm out 
of feudalism. 

In justification of revolution or ‘forcible overthrow of 
all existing social conditions ’ 5 which the Manifesto 
‘openly declares 5 to be the end of communism, the Marxist 
also appeals to Hegel’s Tcgic. 2 ' Hegel has shown that dia¬ 
lectical changes do not always occur gradually. The attain¬ 
ment of a certain degree of accumulated quantitative 
changes suddenly generates a new quality. So there are 
‘critical 5 stages -or ‘nodal 5 points (e.g. the freezing point 
and the boiling point of water) where there is a sudden 
‘transition of quantity into quality .’ 

Seized with the consuming thought of hastening 
revolution through the accentuation of the conflicts and 
miseries that result from the capitalist system, the Marxist 
is bitter against all who fail to fall in with them. There 
are in his eyes only two classes of people, the exploited 
and the exploiters, the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 
Those, who are not actively for the forcible overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie, are all enemies of the revolution. They 
all come under one class, the bourgeois. There is nb room 
for neutrality or passivity. The “passively rotting mass ’ 5 
of society is described by Marx 3 as the ‘dangerous class 5- 
as a tool of reaefionary forces. “Economists, philan¬ 
thropists, humanitarians, improvers of the condition of the 
working class, organizers of charity, ... . . . hole and 
corner reformers of every kind 55 are all dubbed as a part 
of the bourgeoisie. They all actively or passively ‘dull the 
edge of revolution 5 and delay the attainment of the inevit¬ 
able good, and prolong suffering. It is foolish to prolong: 

■ - ■ — ---^-—-— - ■ ■ « ■ ■■■■ - 

1 Capital (abridged), p. 75. 
a Vide Anti-Duhring, p. 130. 

* The Manifesto. 
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the birth-pang*; wisdtom lies in intensifying it in order to 
end it. 

Chiefly also for this reason the Marxist is dead against 
religion. In his criticisms of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law, 
Marx,says: “Religion is the opium of the people.” 1 
According to Lenin, “This postulate is the corner stone of 
the whole philosophy of Marxism with regard to Religion.” 2 
Religion helps the exploited mass of proletariat tolerate all 
sufferings in the hope of compensation hereafter. Lenin 
-says, “The helplessness of all the exploited in their struggle 
against the exploiters inevitably generates a belief in a 
better life after death, even as the helplessness of the 
ravage in his struggle with nature gives rise to a belief in 
gods, devils, miracles, etc.” a Religion, therefore, only 
reflects the economic cohdition of the society. So long as 
man is unconscious of the economic factors that determine 
his physical existence, and feels helpless before thfe ‘world 
market,’ which as Marx says, appears to him as a blind fate 
regulating his economic destiny, man seeks religion. The 
spectre of religion can therefore be removed by removing 
his ignorance and his helplessness. But this will be possible 
only when socialism is fully established and the life of 
society is based on consciously planned! and controlled eco¬ 
nomic relations among “freely associated men”/ The most 
effective method of checking religion is to oppose it in a 
‘positive way’ by working for the arrival of the social con¬ 
ditions which will make it vanish. It is one of the reasons 
why Engels and Lenin do not believe much in mere theo¬ 
retical polemics against religion. 

Morality also is explained by the Marxist as a reflex 
of the economic struggle. Engels tried to show that “mora¬ 
lity was always a class morality,” a justification of the 
■“interests of the ruling class” or the rising class. There is 
nothing like an ‘eternal/ immutable moral law.”* “We 
deny all morality taken from superhuman or non-class 
conceptions-” says Lenin. “We say that this is a deception. 


1 Lenin, Religion 

* Ibid. p. 16. 

* Ibid, p. U. 

* €apiteu, v>- W. 

* A,nti-Duhring, p. 


(Burman), p, 11 
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a swindle, a befogging of the minds of the workers and 
peasants in the interests or the landlords and capitalists- 
We say that our morality is wholly subordinated to the 
interests of the class struggle of the proletariat. We deduce 
our morality from the facts and needs of the class struggle 
of the proletariat . 9 ?1 


4. Conclusion 

These are. in brief, the basic philosophical theories on 
which Marxism rests. We may pause to consider now how 

they are conclusive. We snail not indulge here in any 
criticism of Marxist philosophy from an alien point of view. 
There is no end to such criticism. But we shall only 
examine how far it is self-consistent. Marxism rejects the 
a priori principles of Bogie which Hegel based his philo¬ 
sophy, but it retains his dialectic method. In doing so it 
Qnite consistently denies all eternal truths and c priori prin¬ 
ciples and is satisfied to depend on empirical observation of 
historical facts, which, it follows therefore, can give us only 
relative truths constantly liable to modification bv future 
observation. Tbis logical conclusion is advocated by Engels - 
very forcibly in criticizing the attempts of Duhring who 
tries to deduce laws of society from eternal a priori princi¬ 
ples. Engels rightly points out that with the progress of 
the sciences, ‘final and ultimate truths become remarkably 
rare* 5 even in the field of the so-called exact sciences like 
mathematics, physics, astronomy; that in the realm of life 
they are rarer, and! in “the historical group of sciences’ ? 
like sociology they are rarer still. As he says, “In social 
history, however, the repetition of conditions is the excep¬ 
tion and not the rule. Therefore, knowledge is here essen¬ 
tially relative, in as much as it is limited to the perception 
of relationship and consequences of certain social and state 
forms which exist only at a particular epoch and among 
particular people and are of their very nature transitory.”* 

Now if this is true, then the social theories of Marx based 
mostly on the economic history of England! and western 

1 Religion pp. 50—60. 

* AntimDxiJvring, p. 
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Europe can give us only very tentative anticipations about 
the future of human society. Nay, even the observation 0 f 
all historical facts of the world, can give us no sure idea 
about the future. It will appear, therefore, that the cock- 
sureness with which the Marxist anticipates the inevitable 
overthrow of capitalism and establishment of International 
Socialism stands self-condemned. And once this cocksure- 
ness is infected by doubt and! relati vity, then fanaticism and 
intolerance in which the average follower of Marx beats even 
religious bigots must give way. As Marxism claims to be 
based not on sentiments but on scientific knowledge and 
observation of historical facts, intellectual honesty requires 
it to understand the probable, relative character of the ideo 
logics on which it stands. In a word, in its attempt to found 
the dialectic of Hegel on a posteriori grounds, the dialectic 
loses its demonstrative force. In attempting to turn Hegel 
upside down Marx goes downside up. Both are involved! in 
a common crash. Many corollaries unfavourable for the 
Marxist ideology can be deduced from this position. But 
there is no space for them here. 

As to the Marxist conception of religion, if it be true 
that religion arises from the ignorance and helplessness of 
man, there is little hope that it will ever disappear. For, as 
Marx and Engels are honest enough to admit in different 
places, man’s power of knowing the universe, in which & 
fives, is so limited and is so insignificant 


the forces of nature that ignorance and helpless- 
ness can never disappear. Yet Xenin believes that religion 
han: be liquidated by science. But seeing that many of the 
first-rank scientists themselves support religion he loses tenoi* 
add calls them bourgeois scientists. He demands that 
**the natural scientist must be a modern Materialists a 
%fi«oipUS adherent of that Materialism which Marx repre- 
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aspects for material and interpreting: them in different ways. 
Each of these alternative theories can claim, to be as scien¬ 
tific as Marxian Socialism. 

The deduction of morality “from the facts andt needs of 
class struggle" reduces morality to convenience, and good¬ 
ness to prudence. But if this relativistic and class view of 
morality is admitted, the Marxist has to grant that the capi¬ 
talist is quite morally justified to deprive the workers and 
promote the interests of his own class. There being no com¬ 
mon moral principle between two opposite classes there can 
be no moral persuasion or conversion by appeal to moral 
sentiments. ‘Fight and force’ would then be the only me¬ 
thod. This is explicitly admitted by Marx. He says, “Be¬ 
tween equal rights force decides *” 1 But in his exaggerated 
emphasis on class struggles the Marxist seems to forget the 
basic truth of Hegelian dialectic that there is also unity be¬ 
hind! opposite categories, identity in difference. Two oppo¬ 
site classes like capitalists and labourers come after aU 
under the common category of man, and even if morality is 
to be deduced from needs and interests, there will always 
be, riding over class morality, a human morality based on 
the needs and! interests of man as man. 

Though not admitting this conclusion in so many words, 
the Marxist does always appeal to human moral sentiments, 
like those of justice, equality, fellow-feeling, mercy in his 
scathing 1 criticism of the bourgeoisie and in pleading the 
case for the expropriated proletariat. As a very, tame 
example, take the following sentence of Marx describing tile 
wickedness of the capitalist depriving his workers: “The 
expropriation of the immediate producers was accomplished 
with merciless Vandalism, and Under the stimulus of passions 
the m ost infamous, the most sordid, the pettiest, the most 
meanly odious/ 9 ® Does it not presuppose that Marx is speak¬ 
ing with his feet deeply planted on the common soil of hv^ 
man morality ? Is it not also the method by which he and 
his followers have succeeded in converting a good part 
of the bourgeoisie to their creed ? Considtering these facts it 
will be found that as at the beginning so also now, the 
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chief force in favour of socialism is human sympathy for the 
deprived fellow-beings. Without this sentiment there would 
neither be a Marx, nor an Engels, nor any bourgeois-born 
advocate and leader of the movement, and perhaps no pros¬ 
perous creedi of socialism. 

But what is more important to note, without the culti¬ 
vation of the human moral sentiments, socialism can 
scarcely hope to realize its dream of being international; nor 
can there be any guarantee that a particular country which 
has turned socialist will not develop imperialism, or will 
not lapse back even into internal class struggle under the 
force of greed and other base sentiments which, according 
to Marx, were responsible for destroying primitive commu¬ 
nism. Recent tendencies in Russia go only to confirm these 
misgivings. 

These are but some of the results of the examination of 
the internal consistency of Dialectical Materialism assum¬ 
ing the truth of its basic theories. But as every 
student of philosophy is aware, even these theories (e.g., 
materialism, dialectic, determinism and economic determin¬ 
ism) are not at all unassailable. As a. philosophical doc¬ 
trine dialectical materialism is, therefore, at least as uncer¬ 
tain and as frail as any other rival doctrine as, for example, 
dialectical idealism. Its air of certainty, finality and all the 
dogmatic fanaticism that follows therefrom would thus 
appear to be unjustified,—a mere product of the ignorance 
of alternative possibilities. 



[APPENDIX 


The Contribution of Modern Indian Philosophy 

to World Philosophy 1 

Partly because of her internal struggle led bv Mahatma 
Gandhi, and partly because of world forces precipitated by 
the last great war, India got back her independence sooner 
than was expected. Political freedom is like the backbone 
of a nation. With the loss of it, for centuries, India, could 
not bear the burden of her ancient culture and philosophv, 
nor stand erect before the world so as to be able to win 
any attention or admiration. With the return of it she 
is gradually trying to stand up again and is arousing interest- 

* * * * 

To understand the present trends of philosophy in India 
and the contribution they can make to the fund of world 
philosophy, it is necessary to understand the ancient back¬ 
ground of modern Indian thought. For many of the time- 
honored ideas still have a firm hold on the general Indian 
mind, and they form a substantial part of even modern 
creative thought. We propose, therefore, first to give a 
brief account of ancient Indian philosophy and then to 
discuss the views of the most prominent of India’s modem 
philosophical thinkers, religious teachers, and socio-political 
leaders. We shall consider at the end the contribution 
India can make to world philosophy. By “modern” we 
shall mean roughly the present century. 

1. The Ancient Background 

The germs of philosophical thought can be traced in 
the earliest literature of India, the Vedas, which go back 

^ n m i ' " ■■ ■■ ■■ ' ■■■■■■■ -■ ■ — ■■ ’ 1 ' 11 ■■ ' .. " ~ 

1 Extracts from author’s article in the Philosophical Review 
America), November, 1948. The American system of spelling is retained 
there. 
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to at least 3,000 years before Christ. 1 In the Rig-veda 
along with apparent polytheism there is the underlying 
faith that the one Real is called by different gods’ names 
(chain sad vipra bahudha vadanti). 3 This monotheism is 
further expressed in the clear description of God as the 
Supreme Person (Purusa), pervading all beings as His 
parts and yet remaining beyond them. In the Upan- 
ishads, the philosophical literature of the Vedic per¬ 
iod, we have a further development of this moni¬ 
stic conception. Brahma, the absolute and ultimate 
Reality* is both immanent and transcendent; is not only 
that out of which the world emanates and by which it is 
sustained; but is also that into which the world dissolves. 
Brahma is at once Reality (sat). Consciousness (chit), and 
Bliss or Joy (ananda). Brahma is the Reality that under¬ 
lies the self (atma) as well as the world. Realization of 
the Indwelling Self is the realization of God as well as 
immortality. Moral discipline (e.g., harmlessness, truth¬ 
fulness, nonstealing, self-contindnce, and nonacceptance 
of unnecessary things), study, reasoning, and repeated con¬ 
templation of truth are regarded as constituting the 
method of realization by the Upanishads as well as by 
almost all subsequent schools of philosophy and religion. 

This Upanishadic philosophy forms the basis of Vedanta, 
which, in its various forms, dominates the life and culture of 
India even today. The most influential school of Vedanta, 
established by Sankara, emphasizes the transcendent aspect 
of Brahma as the highest Reality, the world as an appear¬ 
ance, and the self as really absolutely identical with 
Brahma. The creative, personal, and immanent aspect of 
God is regarded as an inferior conception of Brahma. 
[Worship of God is helpful ias a step to the realization of 
the transcendent aspect. But it is knowledge of the 
identity of the self and Brahma which brings about final 
salvation. The many other schools of Vedanta subse¬ 
quently founded by Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbarka, 
Vallabha, and others give theistic interpretations of the 

1 For a more detailed Account of ancient Indian thought see 
Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy (London: G. Allen and Unwin) ; and 
T>aa Gupta’s History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge, England). 

Rigveda, 1.164. 
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TJpanishads, uphold the reality of the world and of the 
ereatorship and personality of God, and maintain, to differ¬ 
ent degrees, a distinction between self and God, and advo¬ 
cate devotion as essential for liberation. These theistic 
religious schools of Vedanta, commonly known as Vaisnava 
schools, have a large number of followers in modern India, 
particularly among the religious laity, while the pure 
monistic "Vedanta of SankaTa is more prevalent among the 
intellectual and educated people. 

Besides the Vedic literature, the theists attach great 
importance also to the many devotional epics. The most 
important among these is the Bhagavata (the Divine 
Book). It teaches the unity of the imman ent and the trans¬ 
cendent, of the manifested incarnations of God and the un¬ 
manifested Absolute. It emphasizes the total conception of 
God and the possibility of realization through consummation 
of the different emotional attitudes towards God. God is 
conceived ias the One Goal of all our best aspirations. God 
thus comes to be worshiped as Truth, as Master, as Friend, 
as Child, as Lover, and so on. 

’Another theistic development of the conception of 
Brahma is found in the Saiva and Tantra literature, where 
the Ultimate Reality is viewed in the dual aspects of the 
Quiescent Substratum and its dynamic creative energy, 
and worshiped respectively as the Father and the Mother. 

Mention must be made here of the Bhagavad-gita, 
popularly known as the Gita or Divine Song, which is uni¬ 
versally regarded as one of the basic scriptures and held in 
high esteem by philosophers, theists, and ethical teachers 
both of ancient and of modern times. The Gita tries to 
synthesize and reconcile all views and all paths. It teaches 
that God, while transcending all, also manifests himself 
in all existence and in diverse forms. There are different 
ways of realizing 1 Him—through knowledge, through devo¬ 
tion, and through action without attachment. Any of 
these can be chosen,. according to one’s own fitness. The 
duties of all stations are equally sacred; There should be 
no conflict among different faiths or paths. There are natu¬ 
ral divisions among men in accordance with their intrinsic 
equalities ‘Sind actions $ their capacities and ditties vary 
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accordingly (and not according to hereditary castes) 
The teachings of the Gita have, therefore, been an 
inspiration to modern Indian social and religous 
reformers as well as to political leaders engaged 
in fighting artificial social inequalities, harmonizing as thev 
do the different religions and replacing quietism and iiiacti- 
vism by the ideal of work without attachment. 

The philosophical systems of India are divided, in the 
postvedic period, into two major groups—the pro-Vedic and 
the anti-Vedic. The chief systems in the first category are 
Mimamsa, Vedanta, Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, and Vaisesika 
and those in the second are the Jain, Bauddha, and Char- 
vaka (materialism). Of the pro-Vedic group, the first two 
establish themselves directly on the teachings of the Vedas 
and the Upanishads respectively, whereas the last four are 
based on independent grounds, though not opposed to the 
Vedic culture. Mimamsa is a philisoplucal justification of 
Vedic rituals. But incidentally it enters into deep meta¬ 
physical and epistemological discussions aiming to maintain 
a pluralistic and realistic position. The Vedanta, the chief 
trends of which we have noted previously, also develops 
different types of metaphysical and epistemological theories 
in its various schools. Sankhya propounds a dualistic meta- 
physic of souls and Nature and the possibility of the libera- 
tioii of the soul from its bondage to Nature by discrimina¬ 
tion and detachment. Yoga, based on a similar meta¬ 
physic, goes deep into the psychology of attention and 
concentration and lays down a practical path to liberation 
by the gradual concentration of attention on the nature of 
the soul, aided by physical culture, moral discipline, and 
meditative exercises. Nyaya and Vaisesika propound a 
realistic pluralism, emphasizing particularly a realistic epis¬ 
temology with an acute logical analysis of language and the 
different processes of thought, and developing an algebraic 
logical terminology for precision of statement. This termi¬ 
nology is adopted later on by all schools as the language of 
philosophical discussion, and it makes, therefore, like the 
symbolic logic of the modern West, the later philosophical 
literature of India a sealed book to the uninitiated. The 
special contrbutions of Jain philosophy, which is a kind Of 
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realistic pluralism, are its theory of reality as many-faced, 
its conception of truth as manifold, its sevenfold scheme of 
judgment representing different truths, and its strong advo* 
oacy of the duty of non-injury to life in any form. Buddhist 
philosophy is divided into four schools which may be refer¬ 
red to as those of indeterminism, subjective idealism, naive 
realism, and critical realism. The Charvaka school holds to 
an uncompromising theory of materialism and hedonism. 

These different schools, running parallel for about 
2,000 years and criticizing one another, develop a huge 
philosophical literature which, studied even with the critical 
eye of a Westerner, will be found to contain momentous 
-contributions in epistemology, logic, and analytic psychology 
and general metaphysics. 

But whatever their later theoretical developments, the 
original and express motive of each system, except the 
materialist, is practical. It is to attain a state of perfection 
beyond suffering. The four cardinal teachings of Buddha 
namely, there is suffering, there is a cause of it, there 
is cessation of suffering, and there is a path leading to this 
cessation—represent in a nutshell the basic com¬ 
mon attitude of all these Indian systems. 1411 of them show, 
in different ways, how philosophy can help man know the 
eause of suffering and how knowledge can help him ter¬ 
minate suffering and attain perfect peace* 'All of them, again* 
believe that true and effective knowledge cannot be 
attained by mere study. Moral and physical discipline 
must accompany study reasoning, intense concentration 
■on, and repeated meditation of, the philosophical truths 
so that every thought, speech, and action in life may 
■reflect them. 

It is thus that the Indian systems are more than 
theoretical discussions; they are ways of molding life in 
accordance with different perspectives. So most of these 
■schools particularly the Vedanta, Jain, and Bauddha> live 
-still today in the lives of millions. In spite of their theoretic 
differences, all of them insist upon a common pattern of 
intellectual* physical, and moral discipline, which stamps 
them all as Indian. We can call this a unity of moral 
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outloook. One of the common theoretic components of 
this outlook is the conviction, sustained by different argu¬ 
ments, that rthe constitution of the world is moral, that 
the actions of its beings determine the course of events in 
nature as well as in minds, and that the moral worth of 
every action is preserved so that everyone gets his due 
here or hereafter. This belief, usually known as the law of 
Karma, is accepted by both theists and atheists* among 
the latter being the Mimamsa, Sankhya, Bauddha, and Jain 
school. To remove a possible misconception, which has 
actually occurred even in India, it should be mentioned 
that the law of Karma does not mean complete determinism. 
The present life in its beginning is determined by the past, 
but it can be changed for the better by present effort 
(purusakara). To remember this is to remember that man 
is fully responsible for his suffering and enjoyment ; he is 
the architect of his destiny. 

With this bird’s-eye-view of the ancient but persisting 
background of modern Indian thought, we may now enter 
upon the modem period itself. 

2- Modern Indian Thought 

With the advent of the British tand the introduction 
of the English system of education through the different 
universities established on the British model, European 
philosophy began to be studied in English under European 
teachers largely drawn from the clergy. Indian philosophy, 
being the philosophy of the conquered pagans land also 
being mostly confined then to original texts unintelligible 
to the foreign teachers, was naturally ignored or despised 
as too crude to be studied at the modern seats of learning* 
Consequently, for about a century, Indians studied with 
European teachers Greek, medieval, land modern European 
philosophy in all its branches and aspects, and nothing of 
their own systems* Meanwhile with the discovery of San¬ 
skrit by Europe and the translation of the less technical' 
pliilosophicai literature, particularly by German scholars 
Efee : Indian philosophy rose a little in the 

estimation of the British as well as of the Anglicized 
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administrators of the universities; and it began to be 
recognized in the universities during the first and 
the second decades of this century- But even at 
the present moment Indian philosophy does not form 
more ^ than a fifth part of the courses in philosophy, 
anc$ in many places it is only there as an alternative to 
some branch of European philosophy. 

But this arrangement proved a blessing in disguise. 
Kept in the dark as to the philosophical systems "which lav 
behind their own culture, the more inquisitive and talented 
students and teachers of European philosophy began to 
study all the more greedily the original texts with the help 
of the teachers at the indigenous Sanskrit academies. The 
more they read, the more they marvelled at the treasure that 
lay hidden there and that compared very favourably with the 
"Western philosophy they learned at the universities. Com¬ 
parative study of Indian and Western philosophy has thus 
become the main occupation of the more advanced India™ 
scholars. Facing two long 'and mighty currents of thought, 
of the East and of the West, they find it an extremely diffi¬ 
cult task to make up their minds and contribute anything 
new through the understanding of both and through remov¬ 
ing doubts coming from two different directions* Unlike 
their Western brethren Indians feel it their duty now to 
understand and assimilate the Eastern and the Western be¬ 
fore making 'any new contribution. This is one of the 
reasons why India’s original contribution has been so meager 
in present times. The other great reason is, of course, the 
loss of confidence caused by long political subjugation. 

But those few modern Indian thinkers who have at all 
succeeded in making any new contribution have brought to 
their task a 1 much wider knowledge and a more catholic out¬ 
look than their Western colleagues, whose minds have been 
fed only on one kind of fare. Their thoughts are based upon 
a comparative understanding of the Indian and the Western 
and- m ay, therefore, be regarded as attempts to show the 
different lines along which the two can be united. They 
are , therefore, already steps towards the evolution of a world 
philosophy . Xet us illustrate this with the Help of the philo¬ 
sophical constructions of the most prominent Indian thinkers 
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of the present day. In the limited space at our disposal we 
prefer to devote some attention to each of these important 
few rather than give a running account of many thinkers , 1 

* * * * 

The dynamic idealism which we have just noticed in 
Radhakrishnan is not altogether absent in ancient Indian 
thought. Though in the Vedanta of Sankara and particu¬ 
larly of his followers change and multiplicity were emphati¬ 
cally denied, the early Vedanta in the Upanishads (and even 
some statements of Sankara himself) leave some room for 
change and multiplicity. In Ramanuja and most other 
later schools of Vedanta creation is taken as a real process; 
change and multiplicity are also regarded as absolutely real. 
In Saivism and some forms of Tantrism (the origins of 
which are traced by some to non-Vedtc works existing since 
the beginning of the Christian era or thereabouts) we find 
a kind of monism which holds that the world is evolved 
by the one ultimate Reality (Brahma) which expresses 
itself in the two aspects, Siva (quiescent) and Sakti (the 
creative energy)- Under the influence of the realistic and 
activistic ideas of modern Western philosophy and culture, 
there has been a general reaction in modern Indian thou¬ 
ght against all kinds of acosmic, idealistic, and static 
theories which are also regarded as having been responsible 
for India’s political downfall. As a result of this, the younger 
generation, unacquainted with the Indian systems, have 
adopted some form of Western realism, pragmatism, or 
Marxism. Among those who are acquainted with Indian 
thought the general tendency has been to search for, emph¬ 
asize, and try to revive the realistic and dynamic trends 
in the ancient systems of their own. But even under these 
conditions the more prominent and maturer thinkers have 
preferred to choose some form of Vedantie idealism purged 
of acosmism and inactivism than to espouse a full realistic 
and pluralistic theory of the Nyaya-Vaisesika type. 

' (i) In this connection we can mention the philosophy of 
Sri Aurobindo. Educated in England* Aurobindo entered 

.. 1 . TbenJ[oHow , s an account of Sir Itadhakrishnan'a Philosophy for 
whichv:.$oe.Chap; : I1U ■ • 
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life as a college teacher, then became a revolutionary 
political leader in Bengal, and after some time retired from 
politics to the life of a recluse in Bondicherv, a French 
possession in South India. He has been living there for 
more than thirty years in perfect seclusion, in a hermitage 
-which has grown into a large center for spiritual culture, 
like the asramas of the sages of ancient India. As a 
political worker he adopted the philosophy of the Gita, 
the philosophy of action without attachment and with self- 
surrender to the will of God. With it he has synthesized the 
idealism of the Vedas and the Upanishads and developed a 
dynamic philosophy closely resembling that of Saivism and 
Tantrism mentioned above. His views have recently been 
published in three fat volumes, entitled The Life Divine, 1 
which has suddenly brought this unprofessional sage-philo- 
rsopher within the notice of' official philosophy. We find 
in his work an important integral approach to Reality 
"based not only on intellectual apprehension, but on a long 
life of realization and a spiritual technique for the uplift of 
-the human race- 

His integral approach cansists in holding (1) that 
-while it is true that the finite is not the ultimate Reality 
(neti), it is also true that it is nothing but the expression 
of Reality (sarvam khalu' * idam brahma ); (2) that both 
materialism which denies the spirit and asceticism which 
*denies, and withdraws from, the material world are equally 
onesided and untenable; (3) that change and pe rm a n ence, 
force and existence, (s akti and siva), are both real; (4) that 
Brahma enj oys self-manifestation and expresses itself in 
all forms—matter, life, mind—and it includes all. “Brahman 
is in this world to represent itself in the values of life. 
Xife exists in Brahman in order to discover Brahman in 

itself.To fulfil God in life is man’s manhood .’’ 2 By 

the creative force of God the world has evolved gradually 
through the successive stages of matter, plant, animal,and 
man. Mental consciousness is the highest faculty the 
ordinary man has attained to. It makes him feel his exist¬ 
ence as a separate enti ty and gives him partial knowledge 

1 Published by Aurnbindo Asram.Pondichery, South Iudia. 

* The Life Divine, I* 47. 
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of and control over his body, life, and mind. But evolution 
cannot stop until man rises higher to the intuitive and 
immediate knowledge of God. 

God is the spirit that underlies his body, life, and mind 
and regulates them from within. Man is aware of the divine 
urge within him and, therefore, he tries to rise through 
religion to the Divine. The possibility and necessity of 
the divinization of man are testified to by all the great 
religions of the world. Any of these religions may be 
chosen by man, according to his temperament, for raising 
himself above ordinary mental consciousness to the sup- 
ramental consciousness which would make him feel at one 
with the Divine, whose force has so long been unconsciously 
and semiconsciously pushing him from within to evolve 
higher through the material, vital, and mental planes. 
Man is proud of his intellectual achievements. But 
these have not been able to give him peace and satisfaction; 
they have rather involved him in all kinds of crises which 
the present world has come to face. Through the intellect he 
has dimly and imperfectly caught glimpses of the underlying 
unity and harmony of the world. But without an immediate 
intuitive identification of himself with the inner Reality 
underlying himself and the world* he cannot feel at one with 
the universe and harmonize his own interest completely 
with that of the rest of the world; he cannot fully get over 
his limited ego and adjust it to others. 

With the attainment of his unity ■with the Bord seated 
in him and the universe, he can consciously share with the 
Lord the creative work of upward evolution. He can com¬ 
pletely know, master, and guide his body, life, and mind* 
and also co-operate with God to hasten the evolution of 
other meri to the level of supermen. This task of helping 
the human race to its inherent destiny is what Sri lAurobindo 
is said to Be performing, though apparently his 
material body has remained confined, for decades, 
within 'a narrow spade in his hermitage. This retreat has 
gradually been attracting a large number of persons of 
different religions, races, and professions, all of whom are 
struggling for the spiritual uplift of themselves and the 
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human race by the spiritual method very briefly and untec 
nicajly described above. 

’s conception of the evolution of man to 
the -Divine "will remind us of Samuel Alexander’s view of. 
emergent evolution leading to the Deity. But the great 
difference is that whereas Space—Time is the ultimate matrix 
for Alexander, God is so for Aurobindo; so that creation 
is really a process of the descent of God to ascend again —— - 
through matter, life, and mind—back to the conscious 
realization of His existence by man. Perfection is therefore, 
attainable here, in this very body, and is not an ever—rece¬ 
ding goal, as has been thought by most Western thinkers. 
Creation is the free self-diffusion of the Divine Energy which 
can be self-concentrated and thus creation ended, as has been 
held by all Indian theists. The most striking thought in 
Aurobindo is that of the duty of man to rise to the super¬ 
human, divine level by cooperation with the creator and 
by the joint upward effort of the h uman race for the eleva¬ 
tion of all iits members. We may notice here a revival of the 
ideal of Bodhisattva which rejects the thought of individ¬ 
ual liberation and strives for the liberation of all beings. 1 

* * * * 


The more inquisitive reader is requested to 
refer to Contemporary Indian Philosophy, The pro¬ 
ceedings of the Indian Philosophical Congress 
(founded in 1925), and The Philosophical Quarterly ~ 
for other recent developments in Indian thoughts®. 
We shall now pass on to a brief account of the wider field 
of Indian thought, to see how India has been trying to 
readjust herself to modem times in the spheres of religion, 
literature* and politics, with the help of her philosophical 
outlook. 

(ii) With her inherent conviction (as already found in 
the TJpanishads, the Gita* and modem thinkers) that religion 
should vary wth the individual’s capacity and tempera¬ 
ment, India has favored religious latitude and toleration. 
Proselytization by external force has never been recog- 


the philosophy of K- C. Bhattacharya, 


1 Then follows an account of 

f ° r T Pabl1%e^byth?indian Institute of Philosoph°£ b 

a See also an article with this title by Prof. J- B. Pratt in tbe 
Journal of Philosophy (September 14,19SS.) 
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nized by any religious scripture. What is known now as 
Hinduism is a collective name for a variety of religious 
faiths found in India By foreigners who called the land Hind 
and the inhabitants Hindus. The word Hindu is most likely 
of Persian origin; it is not a Sanskrit word and is not 
found in any of the religious books. Hinduism as a 
collective creed was thrown, by contrast, into relief by the 
Mohammedanism of rthe Muslim conquerers during whose 
rule (ninth to sixteenth centuries) there was large-scale 
conversion. 

As a result of this aggression there was a long line of 
religious reformers among the Hindus who tried to recon¬ 
cile Hinduism with Islam by emphasizing their common 
■aspects. The ideas already contained in the ancient scrio- 
tures in favor of monotheism, a personal God, devotion, 
the symbolic nature of idol worship, the classification of 
man by natural qualities rather than by castes, etc., were 
revived by the different religious saints and reformers like 
Bamananda, Vallabhacharya, Chaitanya, Namadeva, Kabir, 
Nanak, and others* In course of time the Muslim 
rulers who made India their home also became influenced 
by the cultural atmosphere of the country and adopted an 
attitude of toleration and understanding- One of them, the 
Great Moghul Emperor. Akbar, took many practical steps 
to reconcile the two faiths. 

With the advent of Christianity and the British in the 
seventeenth century there arose a fresh necessity for re¬ 
adjustment. The two most noteworthy indigenous religious 
movements which resulted from it are those of the Brahma 
Samaj and the Arya Samaj, The first of these was found- 
*ed in 1828 by Baja Bam Mohan Bay, who was a great 
scholar and social and political reformer of indomitable 
energy. He studied, in the original, many of the basic 
sciptures of Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, and other faiths, 
and incorporated the best elements of all in his new faith, 
the main basis of which was a modernized and rationalized 
“theistic form of the Upanishadic religion, the worship of 
Brahma in His personal aspect. It was mainly confined 
to enlightened Indians who had received Western education 
ih India and abroad. The Arya Sama| was founded by 
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Svami I>ayananda (1824-1883), a recluse of great Sanskrit 
scholarship and a dynamic personality. On the one hand 
he opposed Islam and Christianity, and on the other idol 
worship, the caste system, and the Vedantic- monism. Jain¬ 
ism, and Buddhism prevalent among the Hindus. He 
revived Vedic ritualism and monotheism, based on the 
p hil osophy of three fundamental realities—God, soul, and 
nature- His movement spread far and wide in western and 
northern India, particularly among the ncn-Europeanized 
and backward classes, prevented the Hindus from conversion 
into other faiths and also reconverted some of the already 
converted, and gave birth to a network of educational 
institutions. 

The account of modern religious currents of India 
would be incomplete without any mention of the work of 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (1836-1886) and his famous 
disciple Svami Vivekananda (1836-1886) who visited 
'America and Europe and attracted great admiration from 
William James, Max Muller, Romain Holland, and many 
others. Its special contribution is the revival, in life and 
in the service of humanity, of the philosophy of the monistic 
Ved an ta of Sankara and the attempt to re-emphasize the 
unity of all religions. An illiterate temple priest, who had 
been initiated into the Tantric, Vaisnava, and Vedantie 
methods of spiritual discipline, Ramakrishna attained, by 
each, the desired goal as an orthodox Hindu- He then 
practiced with similar success the Islamic and Christian 
forms of worship and realized ultimately that all paths 
lead unto God. He justified even the symbolic worship 
of God through an image as one of the possible methods. 
His plain but direct teachings arrested the attention of 
many educated persons whose doubts he would remove by 
very Homely arguments and examples. Among them was 
Vivekananda, whose mind was assailed by agnostic and ra¬ 
tionalistic doubts derived from his Western teachers. He 
accepted Ramakrishna as his master and devoted his life to 
the propagation of his ideas and the founding and the guid¬ 
ing of the Ramakrishna Mission for humanitarian service. 
He introduced into Hinduism the missionary zeal of 
Christianity, imparted to the monistic Vedanta a practical 
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shape by emphasizing its positive aspect—that all is 
Brahma, and, therefore, that service of man as God 
-(nara-narayan) is better than quiescent meditation. He 
has been a source of inspiration to the type of positive 
Vedanta which we find in philosophers like Radhakrishnan 
.and Aurobindo, to the many religious orders and institu¬ 
tions now engaged in social service and propagation of 
Hindu ideas at home and abroad, and even to political 
workers like Aurobindo, Subhas Hose, and Mahatma 
Gandhi who made, in different ways, a religion of practical 
politics. 

(iii) Rabindranath Tagore (1801-1941), the famous poet of 
India, was also one of the foremost leaders of Indian 
renascence in art, music, dance, and literature. He used 
his great genius, for about half a century, in fostering 
the spiritual and political revival of India and devoted his 
life to the establishment and development of a cultural 
and educational center, the Vishvubharati, 1 with internation¬ 
al ideals. But his long life of many-sided creative activity 
■was an expression of the tJpanishadic philosophy which he 
imbibed as a child in the holy companionship of his sage 
father Devendranath Tagore, a leader of the Brahma 
Samaj. His early education in England and close friend¬ 
ship with some humanitarian Christians and other kindred 
souls of the West left a permanent impression on his mind 
and work. His ideal was the combination of Western 
.science and practical efficiency with the spiritual heritage 
of the East. 

His nationalism was opposed to any form of geographi¬ 
cal patriotism. “The civilization of ancient Greece was 
nurtured within city walls.” It begot the habit of “secur¬ 
ing all conquests by fortifying them,” and it bred a spirit of 
■seif-centered isolation and “suspicion of whatever is beyond 
the barriers.” Rut the civilization of the Indian Aryans, nur¬ 
ture din the lap of nature, in forest cottages under the open 
•sky* enlarged their consciousness. The “Indian mind 
never has any hesitation in acknowledging its kinship with 

in&ture* it® unbroken relation with' all.” The West Has made 

■ ' ■' ■ . ■ ■' ■'■■■■ - ' 

■ At Santmiketan, West Bengal. 
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marvelous achievements in science* But the ultimate mo-* 
tive has been to conquer nature in order to secure wealth 
and enjoyment even at the cost of other men* Hut the 
Upanishaaic philosophy of India has taught her that wealth 
and other objects of desire are not to be desired for their 
own sake, but for the sake of the self which seeks satisfac¬ 
tion through them; .and that man should try to be one with 
the Eternal, Universal Self that r uns through the whole of 
nature and man. India’s heart has tried to keep this ideal 
aloft even in the days of her material prosperity, and some¬ 
times she has had to pay dearly for it* 

Rabindranath was temperamentally opposed to purita- 
nism, asceticism, and impersonal absolutism. He rather 
chose to emphasize) like the Vaisnava, those aspects of the 
Upanishads which taught that the finites were created by 
the Infinite out of its own endless joy and love, and they 
are, therefore, not illusory but real. Beauty in nature 
and man is nothing but the expression of the Spirit which 
is the hidden center of all attraction. “Beauty is his wooing 
■of our heart.” 'Art in its genuine form is also the self- 
expression of the spirit in man which overflows the limita¬ 
tions of utility. All evils and pains are the marks of “want 
of adjustment of our individual self to our universal self”; 
they should stimulate us to rise above narrow selfish¬ 
ness and find our unity with the Universal, the supreme 
perfection and joy. If man is imbued with the spirit of the 
unity of his self with that of nature and of other men, he 
can realize it in action, in love, in art, and religion. His 
life becomes joy and harmony in every sphere. 1 This is 
•the m essage of India’s saints and seers to the uni 
verse, to tall “sons of Immortality,” heirs to “ Infi ni t e Joy ” 
(iv) This message? repeated again and again by Vivekan- 
andia,, Tagore, Radhakrishnan, 'Aurobindo and others, 
would have remained a philosopher’s Utopia or a poet’s 
fancy but for its translation into practical politics by 
Mahatma (Great-souled) Gandhi (1869-1948), whose recent 
loss India has mourned with unprecedented sorrow and 


i TWTairore’s Philosophy, see Radhakrishnan. The Philosophy ojr 
Rabindranath, and Tagore’s own works s Sadhana; Personality ; Rthgton 

tof Man, etc.. ' . 
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pride. Before he entered Indian politics (about 1917), the- 
struggle for political freedom was inspired by the exam¬ 
ples of the French Revolution, American Independence, 
the Italian Republic, iamd the phenomenal rise of wester 
nized Japan. The Indian examples of the military heroism 
of the Rajputs, the Marhattas, the Sikhs, and others added 
strength to these foreign ideals. India’s downfall was 
regarded as a demonstration of the truth that high, moral 
and philosophical ideals should not be allowed to meddle 
with practical politics. Constitutional agitation, terrorist 
organization* political assassination, land the like were, 
therefore, adopted as the only sane methods of liberation. 
But through Gandhi India’s old philosophy reasserted 
itself. How little would India gain if she lost her soul to 
gain political freedom ! “There is no wall of separation be¬ 
tween means and end. ” “The bad means corrupt the end.” 
“Violent means (in politics) will give violent swaraj (self- 
rule). That would be a menace to the world and to India 
herself.” India should gain freedom by the same method 
which would take herself and the world nearer the spiritual 
goal of mankind—the unity of man with man and with 
the rest of existence, through love born of the love of God 
in whom all move and have their being. 

“God is truth,” (Satyavi), as the Upanishad says. Love 
of God, therefore, demands love of truth in every sphere of 
life, and even in politics there should be no room for the 
soul-killing art of falsehood and duplicity which thrive in 
the name of diplomacy. If you remember that God or the 
Universal Soul resides in the soul of every man you can 
neither deceive him nor injure him. Love is the only 
method of dealing-with him. But if he happens to be 
your enemy, if the God in him has been lulled to sleep by 
ignorance* hatred, passions, and greed, you can rouse Him 
not by violence and hatred which only start a widening 
circle of similar reactions, but by increasing your love* re¬ 
moving your vices* and suffering for him until His heart 
melts and he wakes up. 

The teachings of Buddha and Christ, as also of the 
J&ihasv Require Us to return love for hate, overcome vice by 
virtueii /For the attainment of God, the Truth, we must 
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practice, in individual, political, and international life, 
truthfulness (saiya), nonviolence {ahimsa), which entails 
universal love, and self-control (brahmacharya) without 
which neither truth nor love can be maintained- Follow¬ 
ing this philosophy and ethics in life> every individual c an 
bring about his own salvation, as well as that of mankind. 
There should be no wall between private morality and public 
morality. 

In the light of this philosophy Mahatma Gandhi 
analyzed the heart of subjugated India to find out the 
vices which tempted and perpetuated foreign rule. The 
chief vices were found to be want of communal harmony, 
backwardness of women and the depressed classes, eco¬ 
nomic dependence on foreign lands in respect of the basic 
needs of food and clothing, and the want of a system of 
education suited to the condition of the country. For the 
removal of all these, and connected vices found by self- 
analysis, Mahatma Gandhi started a number of organiza¬ 
tions which he ran for about thirty years with the help of 
thousands of selfless workers. Along with social and eco¬ 
nomic work he lalso led successive nonviolent political 
campaigns, such as noncooperation with the rulers, dis¬ 
obedience of morally unjustifiable laws, general strikes, 
etc. Though the struggle did not fully reach the ideal of 
moral purity demanded by him, yet it enabled millions of 
men and women to develop the nonviolent heroism of 
suffering persecution without anger and fear. It did not 
fafl to melt and change even the hearts of the British rulers 
who quitted India in 1947. 

lAs political freedom was for him only a milestone on 
the journey of the individual and the nation to spiritual 
perfection, he carried on his mission of love and service 
in course of which he sacrificed his Body {in January, 
1948), tike Socrates and Christ, for the good of humanity- 

3. India’s Contribution to World Philosophy 

In order' to show what contribution modern Indian 
philosophy can make to World philosophy we have taken 
the reader rapidly through a period, of about five thousand 
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years—from the Vedas to Mahatma Gandhi. Our inten 
tion has been to throw into relief the deeper and more 
pervasive forces in Indian thought which have persisted 
till today through changing conditions and can, therefore 
be regarded as more truly representative of the basic Indian 
mind. The adoption of this method has automatically 
kept out of view stray and casual tendencies which may 
be found here ia,nd there and now and then, but which cannot 
yet be regarded as being either common or abiding. 

We have shown how the West has influenced India in the 
reshaping of her ancient philosophy to suit the stress of 
modern conditions, and how i&s a result there has evolved 
in different directions, a synthesis of Indian and Western 
tendencies. Western dynamism, realism, and secularism 
have proved >a corrective to Indian thought, which degen¬ 
erated during the past few centuries towards quietism, 
acosmism, and defeatism. But even in her recovery from 
these undesirable tendencies India hias not merely copied 
the West, but has retained her basic peculiarities. We 
have, therefore, today different attempts to combine 
realism with idealism, dynamism with pacifism, secular 
interest with spiritual ideals, and activity with detachment. 

The main trends of Indian thought which deserve 
special attention at this critical age of our planet are (1) its 
attempt to base philosophy on all aspects of experience and 
not simply on sense experience; (2) its practical insistence 
that philosophy is for life and must be lived in -all its spheres, 
private, social, and international; <8) its emphasis on the 
necessity of controlling the body and mind, the necessity 
of monal purity and meditation, to make philosophical 
truths effective in life; (4) its recognition of the fundamen¬ 
tal unity of all beings, particularly mankind, and the con. 
sequent consciousness that our moral or religious duties are 
toward all, and not simply to the members of our own group, 
country, or race; (5) its conviction that the Ultimate Reality 
manifests itself, or can be conceived, in different ways, and 
consequently that there are divergent paths to perfection 
cmy one of which can be adopted in accordance with one’s 
inner inclination ; (6) its belief that political freedom and 
material progress are necessary, but only as means to 
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ultimSitc spiritual peace and perfection, so tlxat thev should 
be attained in ways not detrimental to the latter; and lastly 
{7) its contention that the ultimate aim of everv individual 
should be to perfect himself with a view to raising the 
world to perfection- 

If it is felt that these ideas are not the monopoly of India 
but can be found also in the. greatest teachers of all count¬ 
ries and times, it will only mean, what India has always 
believed, that there is a bedrock of human unit y behind 
the superficial diversities of time and place, and that the 
greatest persons of many lands have often penetrated to it. 
It should be the duty of modern philosophers—persons with 
the widest outlook and the deepest insight—to discover this, 
our common human heritage, and try to mold their own 
lives and thereby those of others around them in the light of 
these basic truths. It is only by this process that we can 
achieve one world based on the gradual progress of all 
humanity. 

Philosophy, of even the most catholic kind, if confined 
to mere intellectual discussion, will remain a helpless 
spectator of war, intrigue, and devastation repeatedly car¬ 
ried on by persons with narrow outlooks and uncontrolled 
passions. 
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